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PROGRESS OF THE COLLECTION OF MSS. AT DACCA UNIVERSITY (1926-27). 
By N, K, BHATTASALI, M.A. 

Ms first reporton the collection of MSS, at Dacca University was published in this Journal 

in July 1926, ‘Tho following roport will show what: progress has since boen made: 
Number of Additions. 

‘The sorial number of bundles catalogued stood, on tho Sist March 1920, at 1,181) ex- 
luding the 679 bundles presented by Babu Krihnadts Achiryya Chaudhuri, which have 
deen separately numbered and preserved. ‘The serial number of bundles obtained up to the 
timoof this report is 2,171, thus showing an addition of 990 bundles during the session. Qur oaleo: 
tion in gradually growing more and more selective and this accounts for the comparatively 
smaller volume of our collection during the present ‘soasion, Taking on the average four ‘MSS. 
per bindlo, the number of MSS, collected wp to the time of this ropart willbe more than. 10,000, 

Donations. 

A very large number of small donations were recsived during the Seasion, mainly throng 
the exertion of our agents, The most: notable donation was that of Pandit Yasodakénta Chakra- 
vartiof Kasibhog, District Furidpur, who made us a free gift of 109 MSS, valued at 154. 
‘These MSS, belonged to his father, tho famous late KrishnalcAnta Siromani, the premier 
hathoba of Bast Bengal in hia day. MSS. of cight Upanizas with commentaries, and palin: 
eat MSS, of some parte of the Skavda-Purfiya were among the moxt valuable MSS. inthis lots 

‘Notable Additions to the Sanskrit Section. 

‘The wasal additions in Purdna, Ttikdea, Kdoya, Nalaka, Alaiikdra, Jyotiea, Dharmma- 
Matra, Tantra, AAdiparava, Smriti, Nydya, Vytkaraga, hibited, ote. are too numerous 10 
‘mention, Special mention should, however, be mado of tho following MSS: : 

Purtoa :—(1) A MS, of tho Kiirma-Purdua in palm-leaf from Birbhum, about 500 years 
old. (2) AMS. of Viguu-Purdga from Faridpar, dated in 1432 Saka. 

Tinton LA MB, of the Adiparen of the Mahddhdrata, trom Sythet, about 300 years ol 

Kavya :—Soveral good MSS, of Raghuvania, ‘Méghaitdta, \SidupAla-vadha, Ghatakarppara- 
binya, oto, wero obtained, A new commentary on Baghuodyéa by Chaturhnans Dhuitisii 
composed! in 1350 Saka has been found in a fragmentary ‘condition. 

Mvaaka --Numerous copies of Mahdndfaka were obtained. Dr, 8. K. De has dieovered Dy 
collation of scven of our MSS, that tho drama wasknowa in two distinetrecensions, A MB. of 
seavtakoratna by Laksbaapacmtotkya, king of Bholu (Noakhali) and contemporary of Akbar 
td Jabknyte,and another of Kauluka-sarveav, by Gopinditha Sarasvatt, are interesting ad 
eae AS of Haaydrnana aro nlready nusnerous in our colletion and are no longer accepted, 

“ tonthie HA transcripbot Fakroltifua by Kuntaka has been obtained from the Jaisl- 
mer, Jain Bhangra and anothee of Dhvanyéob has eon ordered from the ‘Tanjore Palaco 
Library. 

“Jootiha :—The most valued addition to this yeétion are two MSS: of Adbhuta-sdgara, by 
Balla” Sone: Deva, one (incomplete) from Nadia district and the other (complete) in Det 
‘igus script from Ahir in Bulandshahe district inthe U.P. The latterisa particularly valuable 
Me dated Saba 1058, and is thus about 200 years old. Bath of them give the yaar it which 
the work vas begun, viz, 1000 Saka. Hliling from widely distant places, they’ should help 
ta eat at rest all controversy regarding the dates of Balila Senn and Taleshinapa Sena. 

‘Dharmaddstra -—‘The most valuable additions are the MSS. of Brihuddranyala, Taitli- 


ry, Kath, Aitarfya, Maryliky, Kéya, Aiharea aol He Upaniads, with commentaries of 
a 
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SOURCES FOR AN ACCOUNT OF THE EMBASSY OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS, Br, 
> TO AURANGZEB. 
Br HARIHAR DAS, Birr. (Oxoy,), FR HherS, 

Sim Witiast Noxnts went out to India as representative both of the ruling sovereign and 
of the New or English East India Company. His embassy covered period of nearly four 
‘yoars(1008-1702), which was pregnant withfutureconsequenees, Tt saw the boginning of the 
decline of the Mughal Empiro and the union of the rival companies which led ultimately to 
British suzcrainty in India, The history of thooe years forms 1 stirring period in the annals of 
the two Companies, Sir Thomas Roo's embassy to the Court of Jahingtr has been exhaustively 
{reated, notably in the work of Sir William Foster. But the scarcely less important mission ef 
Sir William Norris to the Court of Aurangzeb, nearly acentury later, has not hitherto received 
{from historical writers on India that attention which the importance of the subject demands. 

ohn Bruce incorporated in his Annals of the Fast India Company a Jengthy narrative 
of the mission, compiled from the records then kept at Fast India House. In spite, however, 
of the great care obviously devoted to the work, he seems to have omitted to consalt certain, 
of those records, particularly Sir William's Journals, which contain a vivid account of the 
embassy. The supreme merit of Bruce's work as a whole lies in the fact that it i a store. 
house of information. “It ean hardly be considered complote for being an official of the Com- 
pay, ho naturally suppressed facts likely to give a handle to its enomies, Tt i however, a 
well-writtert account and fairly accurate, ax he had full access to the Company's records. 
Among others who have written on the Norrin mission, Sir Cornelius Dalton may be men- 
Kionod. Mr. P. E. Roberts has contributed a chapter on the subject to Sit W. We Hunter's 
(unfinished) History of India. Mr. Arnold Wright ins given a short ‘but ludd account of 
the embassy in his book, Annesley of Surat and His Times, and Mr. Beoklos ‘Willson has also 
written a chapter on the subject in his book, Ledger and Sword, In extracts toc from the 
Diary of William Hedges we get glimpses of the mission, but these aro by no means exhaustive, 
though his comments are invaluable. Tt will be seen, then, that notwithstanding their good 
‘qualities these contributions to the history of the Period are only portions of a general lite: 
rary scheme, in which Sir William Norris’ mission ranks merely as an episode. Further, it 
Bay not be out of place to mention that most of the writers have put Byies'e Annals wnder 
contribution, without fully realizing the value of the original records, 

‘The Factory Records at the India Office, especially volumes 19. and 20, contain most 
valuable accounts of the embassy, apart from Sir William Norris! own Journals. ‘These re- 
Sords consist of important miscellaneous letters, copies of the document, sent to Ee 
‘hero are variations in the handwriting of these records, different writwa having been allotted 
to different sections. For example, one writer would copy the out-going and in-coming 
letters of u certain factcry, another the consultations, and ap on. ‘The records entitled Onigi- 
nil Correshondence—received by the Court of Directors at home from thels servants in the East 
also afford valuable material, ‘That correspondence includes original documents, detached 
letters in the handwriting of the authors, and general letters from the factories, in the hand. 
Writing of clerks employed for the time being in tho Scoretary’s Office. These letters are not 
chronologically arranged, nor are the sheets uniform in size, ‘There are aps occasioned by 
Jos of documents in transit; by destruction of others thought to be useless ; and by decay of the 
Papers wing toinsuflcient care. ‘The Letler Books and the Gouri Afinuler aco useful ; for the 
former contain copies of letters sent from England by the Court of Directors to their factors in 
India 5 whi i ituation athomoand the steps taken in conneotion. 
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tho satirical comments on the ambassador's actions so characteristic of the great “*interlo- 
per.” This volume, together with the whole set of Thomas Pitt Papers, was purchased by 
the Museum authorities from J, Tomlinson on April 26, 1859. The latter BS. (31,302) is 
most important as it contains copies of the Ambassador's Commission, Instructions and 
Covenants, together with other important documents relating to the embassy. ‘This MS. was 
bought from C. Blaker on December 11, 1880 with other manuscripts. Neither of these vendors 
appearsto have beena dealer ora bookseller. ‘There arein these Additional MSS, lotters, copies 
of which are also to be found in the Surat Factory Records and Original Correspondence, Careful 
comparison therefore is necessary to avoid repetitions ; while the wording and language of 
the documents are often misleading, rendering close consideration very necessary. 

Sir William Norris mentioned in his will, and in the declaration dictated on his deathbed 
to Thomas Harlowin, his treasurer, that he had left six volumes in his own handwriting of 
 Journalls of transactions and observations from the time of his Excellency’s leaving 
England to the 14th of September " [1702]. According to this statement two volumes of the 
Journal are missing. ‘Two of the four extant volumes are preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, among the manuscripts of the Rawlinson Collection (¢. 912 and ¢, 913). These 
were acquired by Dr. Rawlinson at Lord Halifax's sale in 1715. ‘The first volume bogins 
with Sir William's arrival at Porto Novo Road, September 12, 1699, and ends on May 1, 
1700 ; and the second volume begins on December 10, 1700 with his arrival at Surat, and 
ends on April 23, 1701, when ho was at Panella. ‘There is a gap of just over seven months 
in the journal, which covers the period while Sir William Norris was at Masulipatam, and 
includes the voyage to Surat, Another gap of nearly five months occurs from the time of 
hisarrival at Parnella till he settled in his campatthe Emperor's “leschar.” ‘These blanks, how- 
ever, do not break the thread of the narrative, as they are covered by Sir William's letters to 
‘tho Council at Surat and to the Court of Directors, which letters contain detailed accounts of 
current events, Mr. Macray, who compiled the catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS., mentioned 
thot Rawlinson inserted a loose slip of paper saying, “Norris was not [the] author of this 
journal.” ‘This dubious assertion challenges criticism, for either Dr. Rawlinson did not find 
‘time to examine the volumes carefully, or possibly he could not read them on account 
of the illegible handwriting, which requires the assistance of an expert to decipher it. 

‘Pho other two volumes of the Journal marked V, VI. (C.O. 77/50-51) preserved at the 
Public Record Office, London, cover the period of Sir William's negotiations at the Mughal 
Court, his return to Surat, with transactions there, and his sailing for England, Of these, 

V commences September 26, 1701, when he was at his “Camp in the Emperours Leschar 
neare Macanangar”, and ends on March 12, 1701/2 ow his return to Surat ; ancl vol. VI com- 
mences March 13, 1701/2 and ends September 14, 1702. These volumes of journals are 
ound in vellum, and vol. V bears the arms of the English East India Company on both sides. 
‘Phere is nothing known at the Publie Record Office concerning the acquisition of these 
manuscripts. It may, however, be of interest to readers to learn that in the superseded printed 
list of Colonial Office records of 1876 a footnote to the East India Correspondence states that 
the two volumes in question, with others, “ were received from the State Paper Office.” 

‘Phere is also a fragment of Sir William's Journal at the India Office (in vol. 0. C. 54) 
which records events from the time of his departure from England, on January 5, 1098-9, to 
tho middle of March of the samo year, whilst he was visiting the Cape de Verde Islands, 

‘hese Journals possess great historical value. Not only do they give a full account of 
daily events and of matters concerning the embassy, but they contribute much to our know. 
lecige of domestic life at the Mughal Court. If the two missing volumes of the Journals could 
be traced they would no doubt materially add to the value of the records, but so far all 
attempts to discover them in any of the public archives of Great: Britain have failed. Tt 
is difficult to conjecture at this distance of time how they disappeared. Sir William Foster 
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records in his Guide to the India Office Records that in 1717 some of the “Company's packets 
and other papers were thrown on heaps in the Back Warehouse.” Some more papers were de- 
stroyed during the years 1858-1860 and also in 1867. It cannot now be ascertained whether 
those two volumes were included in this destruction of what probably were valuable records. 

Besides the authorities mentioned above, there are family records, such as correspon- 
dence by different members of the Norris family, from which additional glimpses of the em- 
bassy and of Sir William’s family can be obtained. ‘These records, entitled Norris Papers are 
now preserved in the Liverpool Public Library. They were described in an admirable article 
by Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, M.A., F'S.A., in the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury (Sept. 0, 
1921). ‘The collection has been calendared at his instance and transferred to the Public 
Library from the Town Clerk’s office. For over seventy years it had lain there unknown, 
except for a selection published in 1846 by the Chetham Society (vcl. IX), under the editor- 
ship of Thomas Heywood, F.S.A., who remarked that “the MSS. here printed are a portion 
of a much larger collection made by several generations of the family of Norris of Speke.” 
In fact, all the Norris Papers, as Mr. Stewart-Brown tells us, cover a much wider field than 
would appear from a perusal of [ the] Chetham Society's publication.” Although there are 
only about six letters from Sir William himself, there are many which refer to him in one 
way or another. Some are concerned with his election to Parliament, his movements abroad, 
his expected return to England, and litigation arising out of his death. Further information 
regarding Sir William can be obtained from vol. IV of the Liverpool Town Books, of which 
only the first volume has so far been published. 

‘The Persian and Arabic MSS. of that period do not contain much information bearing 
on Norris’ mission, except that, as Professor Sarkar tells us, there are in AEMMérdt-i-durbar-h- 
mualla “ occasional references to the English, such as the visit of Sir William Norris, but no 
narrative of the dealings and negotiations with them, On the whole, the references are 160 
brief to be of much uso to us.” Tt is, therefore, doubtful whether any substantial informa: 
tion on the subject, from the Indian point of view, can be gleaned from any State Papers 
of the Mughal Government. 

‘There are alsoreferences to the mission in writings of contemporaries, such as Manuohi and 
Tillard, who contribute some valuable recollections. In many particulars they corroborate 
the accuracy of other authorities. ‘The Dutch records at the Hague also contain references to 
tho mission, but these are of little material assistance. 

Indian students of their country’s history are now tvalising the great heritage that has 
come down to then. From that heritage arises the duty of bringing to the light of day all 
forgotten periods of her history ; for without a just estimate of India’s past the position she 
aspires to gain to-day among the nations eannot be understood : and m proper appreciation 
of the justice of her claims must precede their voluntary concession. Bolingbroke declared 
that “ History is philosophy teaching by example.” ‘The Indian student will find in the 
varied record of his country, extending to those remote and nebulous periods, generally dos. 
cribed as “ the dawn of history,” much to instruct him and much also to warn. The 
of Thdia taken a8 a whole bave never enjoyed long periods of assured prospority and happi- 
ness. Their lines have seldom fallen to them in pleasant places, ‘They have learned their 
philosophy in difficult times and under hard conditions. But if they are to turn their expe. 
ionees as a uation to account and profit by what they lave endured they must study and 
fully comprehend the records left by those who have gone before. ‘The lessons of 
rught never to be ignored and each ofits stuilents must contribute to their elucidation. Much 
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ST, THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 
By P. J. THOMAS, M.A,, B.Lirr. (Oxoy.), PD. 

EveN as your correspondent, Mr. T. K. Joseph (I-4., December 1926), I ama St. Thomas 
Christian, and I may also claim that Thave long endeavoured to study our traditional accounts 
‘about St. Thomas’ connection with South India. T cannot, however, agree with his conclusions on 
the historical value of the Malabar tradition, Iam farfrom sayingthat the South Indian aposto- 
late of St. Thomas is an established historical fact, but Thold thatno conclusive proof hassofar 
beon adduced to disprove, or even to discredit, the hoary tradition that St. Thomas preached and 
died in South India, Nor has your correspondent brought forward anything to shake this view, 

Inthe present article, I propose to examine the various statements made hy your correspond 
cent ; in my next Ishall give my own conclusions on the South Indian tradition about St. Thomas. 

1. The Acta Thome, 

In paragraphs 1 to 3 and 9, Mr. Joseph brings out the divergence between the Acts of 
‘Thomas nd the South Indian tradition. After many decades of careful research scholars have 
come to the conclusion, which isnow well established, that the Acta, although a valuable literary 
work, is not strictly an historical document. As Professor F.C. Burkitt has put it (Journal of 
Theological Studies, 1900, pages 280-290). "* Itisan elaborate romance told with much skill in the 
delineation of character.” Besides, it was written with the object of propagating certain Gnos- 
tic dootrines which the Edessan School of Barddisan elung to and preached with greater zeal. 
‘No wonder that this work does not seem to have been accepted by the orthodox East Syrians. 
St. Ephraim, who lived not long after the Acta was written (died 873 a.0.), aconses the disciples 
of Bardaisan of propagating their master’s heresies by forged Adls of the Apostles. According 
to Burkitt, this very likely rofors to the Acta as well as other similar gnostic works. Such 
was the view of the East Syrian church on the tela, and this explains why the Malabar 
Syrians, too, do not seem to have had copies of it in 159 (as is evident from the list of books 
given by historians of the Synod of Diamper). 

‘Tho Acta purports to be based on incidents that took placein India, but the names used 
and the customs portrayed are either West-Asian (Syrian or allied) ; most certainly, they are 
not Indian, however much Medlycott might try to interpret them as such, Only one name, 
Giidnaphar, has some verbal similarity to the name of a known Parthian king called Gadaphara 
(or Gudapharasa) known by certain coins found in the Kabul region. This similarity may as 
well be due to the fact that the author of the romance know at least one real name which 
thought was Indian, But India is not Parthia, Aswillbeshown in another connection, the 
boundaries of India and Parthia were better known in Western Asia at that time than is assumed 
by many modern writers, Nor is this the only confusion in which the author has landed us. 

Again, wo have to bear in mind that the author of the Acta cannot have had any first 
hand information on the doings of St, ‘Thomas. ‘The Acta was written in Edessa, but no serious 
historian has over claimed that St.’Thomas preached in that region. Nor does it seem that Chris- 
tianity was professed there in apostotic times. ‘The information must have therefore come by 
hearsay, possibly from Indian traders or Roman ambassadors who passed by Edessa. (Evidence 
fof such embassies are numerous ; ¢.g., Priaulx, JRAS,, in XVIII, p. 309. Also, 1861, p. 345.) 

It is therefore unreasonable to criticise the South Indian tradition because it does not 
follow the Acta. And the logic employed is certainly suspicious. Mr. Joseph disoredita 
certain points in the tradition because they do not tally with the Acta; and he disorediss 
‘other points (e.g., para. 10) because they tally too well with it. From what I have said 
above, it is clear that whatever value the South Indian Tradition may possess is altogether 
independent of the Acta. ‘That tradition might as well have been the source from which the 
ge te om pr ae epee 
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Acta got the nuclei of some of its fanciful stories. Tn any case, it is not right"to give these 
stories any greater validity than the ancient traditions of Malabar. 
2/ The Malabar Tradition, 

Leaving aside such startling assertions of your corresponelent, as for instance, that nobody 
‘before him had scrutinized the South Indian tradition (Vizere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi), T shall consider the more serious points raised about that. tradition. 

(a) Translation of the relics. In paragraph 4, it is pointed out that the Malabar tradi- 
tion did not take cognisance of the translation of the apostle’s remains to Edesta, It is true 
that the extant popular versions in Malabar do not mention it; rather they stop with the 
death of the apostle. But it cannot be said that Malabar did not know of it, sineo St. Ephraim's 
writings (which mention this) were known in Malabar. Possibly our forefathers might have 
believed that the whole of the mortal remains were not removed from Mylapore, and this 
belief cannot have been unfounded, ‘The East Syrians know that the relies were in Edessa ; 
and yet they venerated the tomb at Mylapore, as is well-known. ‘This must have beon the 
reason why the Malabar Church did not give prominence to the translation of a part of the relics, 

However it is not true to say that the South Indian tradition a8 a whole was unaware 
of the translation, ‘The Hindu version published by the present writer in the Proceedings 
‘of the Indian Historical Records Commission (1924) expressly says that a merchant from 
St. Thomas’ country ("Western Asia’ ?) discovered the Apostle’s body by a miraculous sign 
and that the bones were removed by him tohis country. Apparently the Portuguese had no 
knowledge of it and this was due to the fact that allthey knew about St. Thomas (apart from 
the oral tradition picked up in Malabar) was from Meditval European writings, which show 
hardly any knowledge of the translation. 

(0) The Dukhrana feast (Para 5). It is true that the feast of St. Thomas is kept in Malabar 
and by East Syrian Churches on 3rd July, and not on 21st December as in the Western Church. 
‘Tho writer apparently assumes, following Bishop Medlycot, that 3rd July denotes the transla. 
tion of the relios to Edessa, while 21st December denotes the martyrdom. ‘This assum ption is cer- 
tainly unwarranted. There is no evidence to show that the feast kept by the East Syrians, 
celebrates the deposition of the relics and not the martyrdom. Medlycott fell into this mis- 
take by the misinterpretation of the Syrine word ‘Dukhrana,’ but Mr. Joseph apparently 
does not accept it and yet, strangely enough, he agrees with Medlycott’s conclusion. 

If, as is generally believed, St.Thomas died in India, his feast must have first originated in that 
country and later spread to the Eastern churches, and only subsequently to the Western church. 
‘The extant versions of the Malabar tradition claim that a feast was instituted soon after the mar 
tyrdom by the disoiples assembled at Mylapore. Accordingly, the Malabar church not only keeps 
the feast like other Eastern churches, but has in addition'an eight day's Office following the feast, 
‘There is not a single allusion in this Octave, nor in the Office read at the feast, to the translation 
of the relics, whilst the martyrdom is mentioned repeatedly in those ancient documents. 

‘The date of the feast is iteelf a refutation of the view that it commemorates the translation 
the beginning of July is the middle of the South-West Monsoon, during which, a8 everyone 
knows, no sailing vessels dares to cross the Arabian sca. ‘The writer may also make sure 
whether his translation of Syriac terms (o.g., Mdrdnaya) is correct. 

Why does the Western church keep the festival on December 21? Tt is not possible to 
say for certain, Nor is the example of the Western church followed by the Greoks and Copts, 
who keep the apostle’s feast on 6th October and 26th May respectively. 

‘The Roman Church has, in rare instances, changed the feasts of saints for the sake of the 
convenience of the faithful, In early times, the principal festival of Apostles Peter and Paul was 
not ou 20th June, assubsequently it has become, Tn some cases, when the exact date of death was 
not known or when the known date was found inconvenient.a more suitable date was chosen(e.y., 
‘thefesst of James the Apostle), ‘Thus the argument from the Dukhrana feast an hardly stand, 
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3. The Legend of Setting up Crosses. 

Paragraph 6 states that Malabar tradition is wrong in holding that St. Thomas set up 
crosses, Even if this allegation was true, the whole tradition cannot be discarded because 
of this one anachronism. But there are various considerations to be taken into account. 

(i) Early Christian monuments of Oriental countries have not yet been sufficiently 
scrutinized as to assert confidently that the worship of the Cross was not in vogue in the East 
before a certain date. 

(ii) The-Acts of the Apostles do not purport to give the complete doings of all the Apostles, 
and even if it is true that other Apostles did not set up Crosses this legend does not altogether 
fall to the ground, ‘Thomas might have felt the special need in India of setting up some visible 
emblem of Christian worship inthe place of similae Non-Christian emblems (eg. the phallicenlt)- 
St, Ephraim was not pethaps indulging ina mere metaphor when he sang that ° The 
Cross of Light hus obliternted India’s darkened shades.” Does it mean that Thomas replace the 
ross of darkness by the cross of light ?Téis also significant that no other country hs made & 
specialty of open air Crosses as Malabarhas done, ‘The numaber and prominence of these huge 
franite Crosses in Malabar ia'n feature that deserve special consideration in this connection. 

Tdo not, howover, claim that this part of the Malabar tradition is completely historical, and it 
isnot essential for my purpose. ‘The worship of the Cross might as well have been a development 
since the arrival of the Persian colonists, but thisis by no means proved. Evidently, the’Thomis- 
tic tradition will not fall to the ground, even if we discard the story about setting up’ Crosses. 

4. Portuguese Accretions. 

‘Your correspondent Inbours hard to prove in paragraphs 7 to 16 that the Portoguese 
embellished the Malabar tradition, and that the dates of the Apostle’s arrival and martyrdom 
were “invented "by them. But he has produced: no single shred of evidence to prove that view, 
and offers only guesses and surmises instead. 

(@) He. supposes that as a result of Portuguese interpolation, we havo the dates 50, 6} 
and 52 a.p, for the arrival of St. Thomas. The very fact that there is no agreement on this 
diate is guficient proof against this supposition. If the Portuguese ld concocted the date, 
there would neoowarily have been greater uniformity about it. These discrepancies, by the 
wvay, do not materially weaken the tradition, seeing that early Christian chronology (¢4 the 
date of Nativity) is by no means accurately fixed. ‘ 

(6) So far as I am aware, the ‘Portuguese were not much interested in the Apostolic origin 
of the Melabar Church, Instead of embellishing the theory they would, if they could, have 
probably tried toquestion it. But they found the medieval travellers unanimously aoolsiming 
the tradition and they were compelled, willy-nilly, to grant the apostotic claim put forward by 
the St Thomas Christians. 1 donot think that any one who knows the methods and habits of 
the Portuguese would eredit Mr, Joseph's supposition that the Portuguese taught such works 08 
de Miraculis and Passio in their ‘Seminaries in the sixteenth century. ‘The supposition 
that. the Portuguese borrowed from the Acta is also unwarranted. ‘That work was not known, 
in Malabar, cofar as Iam aware, and even if sucha borrowing happened, it does not materially 
Weaken the Malabar tradition, since it is admitted that that tradition existed in some form 


in pre-Portuguese times. 
a 5. The Pre-Portuguese Tradition. 

Inspite of the many blemishes ofthe Malabar tradition Mr. Joseph finds it hard to explain 
ay the fact that the tradition of the preaching of St. Thomas in Malabar existed long betose 
the arrival of the Portuguese. ‘That tradition has been reoorded by early travellers like 
Marco Polo, Marignolli, Friar Odorio, John of Monte Corvino and Nicolo Conti. "Their versions 
wary, but this must have been duc to the imperfect understanding of these globo-trotters 
rather than to the fecbleness of the tradition itself. 

The Malzbar tradition existed in songs and pocms, and at present it is embodied in 
two extant works, Margam-Kali Pattu and Thomas Ramban’s Song (called TWimd Parvam), 
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The latter is regarded as having been written in 1601, but the date of the former cannot be 
accurately ascertained. ‘The present song or part of it may be of later origin than 1600, but 
it is certain that a similar song existed before 1600, since the contemporary historian, Gouvea, 
(Jornada, Bk. 11, p. 87) has recorded that the Thomas Christians of Angamale amused the 
Archbishop during his sojourn there in 159 by singing and playing the songs relating to 
St. Thomas. This unmistakably refers to Margam Kali 

Did no ancient treatises exist ? Are none extant ? It is difficult to answer these ques- 
tions. ‘ThémA Ramban claims that larger works containing accounts of St, Thomas’ doings 
‘were removed by tho Portuguese in 1509 and that this rendered necessary some short work 
dealing with the same subject, and hence his attempt. ‘This may possibly be trae, Was it a 
translation of this work that the Jesuit Father Roth took with him to Rome in 1662? Tt 
‘Was claimed that it was a translation from Syriac MSS. into Latin. If such a large work: 
existed at all, it must have been in Syrine, and not in Malayflam. Kircher in his China 
Milustrata (Amsterdam 1667) has quoted from the Latin translation. ‘The Tamil manuseript 
attributed to Nanapracasam Pillai (Mackenzie collection) must be a version of it, for it contains 
traditions which are found only in Malabar. Pillai’s claim that ho had translated from Latin 
might as well be true since the Latin version alone was accessible to him. Another South 
Indian version has been given in my paper in the Report of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission. These are all independent of the Acta Thome, for their versions are at variance 
with that work in many respects. And this fact cannot be so easily explained away by those 
‘who appeal to the Acta as the fountain-head of all information concerning St. Thomas’ doings. 

6. The New Theory. 

Finally, I come to the theory expounded by Mr. Joseph himself as affording a better 
explanation of the origin of South Indian Christianity. According to him, an unknown“ saintly. 
missionary” must have come to South India from Edessa in the second century, who must have 
died and been buried in Mylapore, and a grand feast must have been instituted to comme- 
morate his memory and this must have engendered the notion that the saint lying buried at 
Mylapore was St. Thomas himself. While reading this, I was led to doubt if we are still in the 
age of legend. Ingenious men have in every age embellished and interpreted (and thereby 
often made lndicrous) the valuable traditions existing before them, Here is one such attempt, 

‘This theory is not worth serious examination as every step of it is a bare supposition 
unsupported by evidlence. Yet one or two dbservations might bemade here. ‘The whole thing 
seems to turn on the verbal resemblance between the words, “Thomas and *'Témmis” 
{the name of the month in which the Apostle’s feast is kept). This verbal analogy looks 
hollow to those who read Syriac. The name of the Apostle in Syrino is “‘ThOmfi,” and the 

“‘Themoot,”” These two words havo independent origins and have 
ion. Besides feasts are not called by the name of the month in which 
they are kept. It is also difficult to believe that the enlightened Christiana of Western Asia 
Were foolish enough to be deluded into believing that they were keeping the feast of the Apostle 
instead of tho unnamed missionary, who cannot have been unknown to them, Indeod. 
the author of the new theory admits that i¢ is his “speculation,” but itis too much to expect 
that such speculation is more valuable than a well-established tradition. 

From the rather brief examination I have attempted above, it scems clear that the 
Malabar tradition has not been demolished by the searching analysis to which Mr. Josoph 
has subjected it. Nor do T think that Dr, Minjana’s able paper on tho Barly Spread of 
Christianity in India, to which he refers, has brought out anything to discredit that tradition. 
tis now necessary for me to analyse the evidence #0 far broaght forward for and against 
the South Indian apostolate of St. Thomas, and T propose to do 80 in the sequel, 


5 See Pr, Howen's frtooming work, The Antiguiles Jon San Thome ond Mglopara Tor oock 
versions and legends, a es 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br, 
(Continued from vol. LVI, page 213.) 
B, Stamped Lumps of Metal other than Gold and Silver. 

‘There is evidence that gold and silver were not the only metals used as currency and 
stamped to show quality. £.g., Crawfurd (Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, 1828, p. 517) 
says: “The sinc coins, as well as the gold and silver ingots, are struck at Cachao, the capital 
of Tonquin. 0 

Again, Yule (Mission to Ava, 1858, p. 269) makes the following remark: “‘The old 
travellers of the sixteenth century talk often of Gansa [spelter] as a mixture of copper 
‘and lead, apparently stamped, which was the current money of Pegu in that age. Copper 
ia not used as currency now in any part of Burma, but lead is commonly paseed in all the 
bozars for small purchases, and baskets of it for exchange are alvays a prominent object 
in the markets. It is used in rude lumps, varying from half an ounce to a pound or so. in 
weight. ‘The price, when we were at Amarapoora, was 100 visy of lead for sixand-s-half 
tikals of the best silver.” ‘To which he adds, quoting from Purchas, vol. II, pp. 1717-18: 
“Thus Cesar Frederick : “The current money that is in this Citie, and throughout all this 
Kingdom, is called Ganea, or Gansa, which is made of copper and lead. It is not the money 
of the King, but every man may stamp it that will, because it hath his [its] just partition or 
value, But they make many of them false by putting overmuch lead into them, and those 
‘will not pase, neither will any take them. With this money Ganca you may buy gold or silver, 
abies and muske, and other things. For there is no other money current amongst them 
‘And gold, silver, and other merchandise are at one time dearer than another, as all other 
things bee’” A little more than a century later Captain Alexander Hamilton speaks of 
“ Ganse or lead, which passeth all over the Pegu dominions for money” (New Account of the 
East Indies, 1727, vol. IL, p. 41). 

Lastly, Yule quoting Hamilton as above, calls Ganss, lead, and in bis Hobson- 
Jobson, 1886, p. 278 4.v. Ganza, he notes : “1554, ‘In this Kingdom of Pegu there is no 
‘coined money, and what they use commonly consists of dishes, pans, and other 
utensils of service, made of a metal, like frosyleyra (#), broken in pieces ; and this is called 
gamea (spelter]’ . . - A. Nunes, p. 38.” 

‘This quotation from the old Portuguese traveller indicates that ganza was not always 
étamped when used for currency, and such was the caso, Witness La Loubire (Siam, 1693, 
Pt. 1p. 14): Vincent Le Blanc relates that the Peguinshave a mixture of Lead and Copper, 
which he sometimes calls Gansa and sometimes Ganza, and of which he reports that they 
wake statues anda small money, which is not stampt with the King’s Coin, but which every- 
one has a right to mak: 

‘This lump currency in lead, was widely spread, for Lockyer (Trade in India, 1711, pp. 
49-4) tells us that “ Money Changing is « great Trade {in China], whence we are sure to mect 
vith abundonce of that Profession at their Stations up and down the Town : especially at the 
Gormers of Streets where they sit with largo Heaps of Zeaden Cash, on Matts spread on the 
Ground before them, I could never learn the Profits of this Business : Whother they have 
so much por Cent. of the Government for putting them off, or do buy them of others st a 
cheap rate, T know not; but ‘tis certain, their Gain is very considerable, else they could not 
keep their Families out of it; xome of them not changing Talein a Day.” 

“and then we read in A Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch E. 1. Co,, 1708, p. 
137, that [in Sumatra] ‘to prevent the ill Consequences, and bad Opinion they might have 
of them, theDatch went on board their Ship again, where they found the Almadis [boats] wait- 
ingfor the payment of twelve pieces of Eight for Cazias (onsh}, which the Dutch had bought 
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of them, ‘These Cazias are a kind of Mony worse allay than Lead, of which they string 
200 together, and call it Una Sawla de Gazing, or Ca:ras,” 

In vol. XLIT, 1913, ante, 1 went deeply into the obsolete tin currency and money of the 
Federated Malay States, This currency was obviously reflected in Tenasserim and even 
in Upper Burma, for in Miscellaneous Papers reliting to Indo-China, 1886, vol. I, p. 253, 
occurs the following statement : “The pieces of ingots of tinin the shape of the frnstrum of 
cone, which are manufactured at the Rehgnon mines, on the Pak Chum river to the south- 
ward, and exchanged there for goods at 4 annas each, weigh 1 1, 2 o. 883 graina; and their 
value at Mergui, where the average price of tin is 85 rupees per 100 vise, of 365 Ibs, is 4 unnias 
4 pio.” 





C, Oyster-shell Money (Silver). 

In noting the various alleged standards of silver, ante, vols, XXVI, p. 160: XLVIII, 
p. 531, it was stated that the specimens of asékkd or oyster-shell money, i.¢., 25 per cent. 
alloyed silver, given in Plate I, fig, 11, has small marks on it, apparently to show finencss,.7 
‘The following extract from McLeod's and Richardson's Journals during the Mission from 
Moulmein to the Frontiers of China in 1826 clears up this point and shows that some of the 
“ Oyster-shell Money ” was at any rate deliberately stamped. “The rupee is current here 
[at Zimmd) as well as the Siamose tical (the round coin), but the money most in circulation is 
conrso silver of about 80 per cent, alloy, I believe, melted into a ciroular form, in which a hollow 
in formed by blowing when hot ; the bottom of this cup is so fine that it is apt to break ; when 
this occurs, or when it is cut, the valuo is much deteriorated. It bears a small mark or 
stamp made by the court officers (by whom it is issued) on the edge. Of this description there 
aro two sorts of equal alloy, but one twico the size of the other, One hundred ticals are 
given for 45 Madras rupees, bat these aro only equal to 75 Burmese ticals, (as) they use the 
same weights and measures as the Burmans, but deteriorated one-fourth, or 25 por cent,"” 

‘Pho above statement is evidence that the Burmese asékke silver is really Shin stamy 
Jump currency, whioh is strengthened by the remarks of Book, writing in 1884. In his Temples 
and Elephants, p. 169, ho tells us that the marginal marks above noted had reference to the 
Stato of issue ; thus, an elephant for LakOn, » horse for Chengmai (Zimmi)38 On p. 361 
he has a note well worth following up. He calls “ the old Lao silver ooins " namidk, and says 
they wore worth about 6.hillings each. Sarat Chandra Das, JASB., Proc., 1887, p, 150, 
soys that tho symbols were merely Buddhist marks, soastika, fish, chailyas, and soon, 

‘Tho valuo of certifying and stamping lump currency to show quality will be seon from the 
following quotation from Hamilton, East Indies, 1744, (vol, U1, p. 304) :—* The Japoneso 














aro strict Observers of Moral Rules, and particularly in Commerce, insomuch that a 
Merchant of Reputation in his Payments puts up 6, 10 or any decimal number of Cupangs, 
which is'a broad, oblong, thin Pices of Gold (of 20 Shillings Value there) into aSilk Bay, and 
putting his Seal on the Bag, passes current for what the Seal mentions for several Genera: 
tions, without so much as once looking what isin the Bag. And Gold in ao plentiful and 

that « Cupang of twenty Shillings in Japon passes current at Batavia for thirty-two Shi 

and when the Lion is stamped on it by the Company it passes for forty Shillings Sterl* 









en i neat as neo he Res eT ten 


wry, | Been ei ie ales a Aah een Aaa Pes 
ree 2 ec ee ca a ee er le 
‘an \ll this shows that many of the people are hazy as to differentiating the #andarda, Thave a note 
fluo that Fig. 16, Plate IL ja called in Barmose K'ayibidion aud in Talaing slndsanauk (ilver-ill) 

18 ‘The symbole on the specimens given in Plate 1, No, 11 are unfort ‘itlelently digsernltte 
‘to enable owe to say what thoy represent, ae 
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mouth water. He is describing an Exhibition and remarks :—“‘ An equally interesting show 
‘of anciont coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of gold and silver with a stamp at one 
fend, side by side with old paper currency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, and cowries."" 

‘With reference to the use of asékb? silver aa currency. In 1894 I received a very interest 
ing letter from Mr. H. 8. Guinness, writing from Wuntho in Upper Burma, formerly a Shan 
State, on the currency obtaining there :—" I have mado enquiries into the lump curroney in 
Wuntho and find that exactly the same system oxisted in these parts as in Mandalay before 
tho introduction of rupees. Gold was occasionally used and the ratio was fixed at 20 to 1, 
but it was not logal tender, as it was not accepted in payment of revenue, All revenue war 
payable in ono standard of silver 25 per cent alloy {i., avékK#]. ‘The Sawbwa [chief] never 
fattemptod to coin, nor did he over stamp the lump currency with any device or mark of 
fineness. Gold of two varicties was known, distinguished as red and yellow. The red gold 
was considered the best, but thore was no difference between them.” 

‘Me. Guinness had the plates of these Notes before him and wrote further instructively 
upon them : “ Rive?® docs not seem over to have been a standard of currency, though other 
articles may havo been, and probably were, bartered for rice. But the agreement had to be 
Mautual between the parties concemed, ‘There waa no fixed or standard value assigned to 
the basket of paddy or rice : the latter being bought and sold at the market rate (paul 22).# 
Rico varied in price according to demand between half a tickal and 2} tickals silver per basket.” 

D. Coin of the Realm. 

‘Although the coin stamped to indicate weight and fineness should come before regular 
coin of the realm in the order of evolution, it will be moro convenient to treat the Burmese 
specimens in tho reverse order, because in Burma the former were imitations of the latter.*# 

D4 of Bodbp'aya.? 

‘The usual historical statement is that MindOn Min was the first to introduce coinage 
into Burma, but his predecessor Boddp'ayd, who flourished 1781-1819 4.p., made an attempt 
in that direction, Yule (Ava, p. 255) writing in 1855, gives a good general description of his 
proceedings : “ King Mentaragyi (BOldp'ay] expressed to Col. Symes desire to have 
viinting implements, and Capt. Cox (British Envoy to Ava] accordingly carried with him the 
hooomary apparatus, A coinage was struck and imued. ‘The metal was pure, but there was 
itu drawback to the muccess of the scheme, in the fact that the king fixed the current. value 
‘Chis coins at two-thirds above their real value for the silver, and at more than 400 per cent, 
gn their value for the copper ; probibiting all other currency, and charging the difference 
Potwoen the intrinsic and arbitrary value as his weignorage for coining. The usual results of 
rach pranks followed. All trade was wuspencled for several weeks, till the ministers persuaded 
tho King, not to put his coinage on a rational footing, but to giveit up altogether, and sinco 
then the experiment has not been renewed.” 

Matoom (Travels in South Bastern Asia, vol. 1, Burman Empire, 1889, p. 270), tells the 
story in much the same way : “he lato king, Menderagys0, attempted to introduce_emall 
Wo The rod gold being alloyed with copper was in reality worse than the yellow golds which was alloyed 
‘with silver, Seo ante, vol. XLVILL, p. 106. But all over Burma from the Royal farnily downwards the 
people valued most the red gold. : 

Non ante, vols. XXVI, p. 981, and XXIX, pp, 39 and 38. 

Fee macanot quite state the argument conserning rice aa currency. Te wasnot domestically usable 
vioo that esos a carrey, tu apare broken ric, which could bo used for no ote purpow than coreney, 
feo ane, vol. XXVIpp. 281. 

oo int ro cllectors I would draw attotion to w atatewent in Danvers’ Poruguete Records, p. 148: 
One at ti eatiot nets here [Malacca] of Affonso de Albaquerue appears to have Deen the amie of @ 
aoe ane nag for inthe sao letter (Ape V3) be ataon > *Nano Vas taken with hin wampiog 
For wer and copper cons which bave teen ruck in your Majesty's cau." Thave frtber dal 
Sith this point, ante, vol. XL, p. 1096, % 

23, Tedopt here the irunaliterntion ofthe provious articles on thie subject, which isnot the official fort, 
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silver coin, which he made with a mint establishment imported from England. But he 
required his ticals to pass for sixty per cent. above their real worth, and the copper for nearly 
three times its worth. The consequence was a universal stagnation of business ; and, after 
urging his law so far as to execute some for contumacy, he was at length obliged to let silver 
‘and lead pass by weight, according to their real worth, as before. ‘The people are not 
anxious for coin, They cannot trust their rulers; they love higgling in barguine ; they make 
‘4 profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy ;and a numerous class of 
assayors, or brokers, called Pwa-zahy (puted) (by foreigners, Poyzahs), subsist by melting 
up silver, to improve or deteriorate it as they are desired. ‘This they do before the owner's 
face, and have only the crucible and scoriw for their trouble.’ 

Besides tho silver samples, Symes took to Calcutta some of copper. When Phayre 
wrote in 1882, apparently the only specimen known of these was that figured by him, op, ei. 
Plate V, fig. 8. Since then I found two at Mandalay, vide my Plate I, figs. 22 and 23, and my 
Plate V, fig. 48 and 49. One is the half of the other, and they were tendered as coin in payment 
of bazaar fees. Locally, they were known as coins of Shwéb6 Min, probably because they were 
known not to be an issuo of MindOn or Thibd, and were therefore referred to their best known 
immediate predecessor, Thiriwadi, one of whose titles was Shwéb6 Min ; or possibly they 
were referred generally to the Shw8bd (or Alompra) Dynasty. 

Writing on the information before him, Phayre, op. cit, p. 93, says that his specimen waa 
probably a pagoda medal struck by a queen at Ava, who came from Myanaung on the Irra: 
waddy in Lower Burma, to be placed in a pagoda she intended to build there. This, ho eons 
jectured, because it was found at Myanaung, It is, however, clearly part of the 
struck at Calcutta to Boddp’aya’s order, becaute of the legend on it, which runs thus :— 
Obverso, two fishes : reverse, 1143 ku Tabdidiot ldbyijo 14 yet, "That is, it ix dated ‘14th of 
‘Tabddwé waning, 1143, u.n,, or February, 1781. It must have, therefore, been struck in 
tho year ofthe succession of King Béddp'ayh, Seo Plato IT, Pigs, 22 and 28, and Plate V, Figy 
48and49, on which last the botter specimens are’shown, ‘There appear to have been threo 
denominations, and all the coins are of copper. 


A Burman, in Rangoon, supposed to be an authority on old coins, told me in 1892 that 
Figs, 48 and 49 of Plate V were “Shan coins often worn by children as a remembrance of 
‘sncestors and that their name was in Tulaing, sénkd,"" kd meaning fish. ‘This information ia 
worth noting, us showing the caution necessary when collecting evidence even from the learned. 
T may mention that £@ is in Nicobarese, as in Talaing, both being languages of Mon origin, 
the term for ‘f" 

‘The coins of BOddp'ay, shown on Plato 11, Figs. 22 and 23 and on Plate V, Pigs, 48 and 
49, must not be confused with those he issued in Arakan after he had taken possession of it. 
‘These arv dated in a,b, 1781 after be had ascended the throne in Burma, and he did not 
eonquer Arakan and issue the Arakanese coinago until 1787. His Arakan coins will be 
described later, 

‘All that Symes had to tell us personally on the matter is very short. At p. 469 of his 
work on his Embassy to Ava, he tells us he received a letter from the Maywoon [MyOwun or 
Governor] of Pegue, ‘asking that a carriage might be built for the king as per plans attached,’ 
and then he goes on to say —" The Maywoon's letter, however, contained a requisition of yet 
sreater importance ; that was, to obtain materials for the establishment of a mint, a design, 
which if carried into effect, must considerably promote the prosperity of the country, as the 
necessity for weighing lumps of lead and silver, and ascertaining the putity, operate as a 
sensible impediment to commerce,” 

But Cox, to whom was entrusted the duty of conveying the carriage, the specimen 
and the minting machinery, has a good deal more to tell us about the tune that exeadlnghy 
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characteristic of the Burmese and their ways. ‘The subject is over and over again referred to 
in his Burmhan Empire, as it gave him much trouble, At-p. 95 he explains how Bodop'aya, 
in Feb, 1797, examined tho carriago, eto., and says: “He then examined the dies and the 
coins, and said that the characterson the copper were very right, but that those on the rupees 
were obsolete.?4 ‘The [Burmese] Viecroy told him that I bad promised to get the dies altered 
in any manner he pleased, with which he appeared highly gratified. He then expressed a wish 
to see the machinery and the Viceroy told him T had been so kind as to promise to show the 
mode of fixing and using the machinery. * Yes,’ says he, ‘the Resident will do that in a few 
days, which we should be poxzling about for months.’ ” 

‘Tho next stop in the matter is alluded to at p.190: “About 2p.m. the rayhoon [yéwrn, 
ceustom-houso officer] and Mr. Moncourtuse returned from the palace. He informed me that 
His Majesty had ordered the rupees to be assayed, and found that one kind was fifteen per 
cent, worse than pure silver and the others ton per cent.,?6and that, as it was his royal intention 
that none but puro silver should pass current in his dominions, he had therefore ordered the 
20,000 rupees to bo returned to mo," As the coins were struck to pattern out of courtesy 
by the Governor-General, Capt, Cox very properly refused point blank to receive them back. 
But whilo the negotiations wore going on, ‘a gilt war boat arrived with the King’s treasurer, 
an illigetimate son of His Majesty, who had brought with him four boxes of rupees and money 
to pay for tho copper. I desired him to be seated, but would not permit them to deliver the 
boxes of silver or receive the value of the copper.” Later on wo come to the actual payment, 
which was tendered in very dobased silver, and Cox's remarks*® on the steps he took to prevent 
his being cheated are somewhat amusing, and show that sophisticating the Burmew currency 
was not confined to Bayficld’s myftoun, as described, ante, vol. XVI, p. 202. 


‘The wild proceedings of tho king to establish his currency are detailed by Cox at p. 310: 
“July 21 (1797) His Majesty immediately after his rotumn to Amarapoorah (Amarapura), 
issued ordersfer tho currency of tho pice {copper money] brought from Bengal, and prohibited 
tho ourroncy of silvor and load in the Bazsars : but established no rate at which the pico were 
to pass, not had he coinod any or even issued tho whole of thoso I brought (onelack [ldkh}), 
nor provided any medium in tho room of the silver currency. Under these circumstances 
tho people wore much distressed and obliged to substitute rice'™ instead of lad for «mall 
purchases in tho provision market. Privately silvor still continues current, notwithstanding 
tho prohibition, and the officers of Governmont winked at it to prevent stagnation of all 
Dusiness, This forbearance coming to the knowledge of His Majesty, he this day suspended 
the whoonghoos [wunjts, ministers of state] from tho exorcise of their offices, exposed them to 
‘sun in the palaco yard from ton till four o'clock with pioces of silver round their necks, and 
‘was with difficulty prevailed on by their humblo submission to refrain from soverer punish 
ment, He hax not, howover, pardoned them and has ordered that the looto [‘luttd 
(Hlutdaw), royal council of stato} shall continue shut. ‘The two mayhoons (myfwun] or 
governors of the fort aro confined in the fire-houso loaded with iron, and the former orders 
respecting the currency directed to be enforced with the greatest rigour. I understand 
he is eoining rupees and pice in the palace.” 

Next day, tho regulations, such as thoy wore, regarding currency came to the Resident's 
notice. ‘They aro worth recording here as specimens of folly : “ For 100 tickals weight of 
silver, 2} por cont, standard (ywoetnt silver, sco ante, vol. XLVIIL, pp-49 ff] delivered into 

















21 Tho only epecimans that seem to have marvived are, the copper coins Gruredon my Plate II, Figs. 22 
and 28, and my Plato V, Fign 48 and 49, and deseribod above. 

28, "Thin, by-the.by, proves what excellent metallurgists they are, for one kind was in fact 17 pee cant. 
‘and the other 28) per cent." —Cor's footnote, 

30 Pp. 178, 170, 180, 184,185, 186 

27 or broken rie no currency, sce ante, vols. XVI, p. 261; XXIX, p. 38 
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the royal mint, 60 pieces each weighing one tickal each would be given in exchange : 20 of 
the pe I brought from Bengal were to be given inexchange for one of those coined tickals 
and 40 pieces of His Majesty's coinage. Now supposing the tickals issued from the mint 
to be of the same standard as the silver paid in and 2} per cent. worse than pure silver, he 
will gain at the rate of 66 per cent. on the silver. And as the copper pice I brought cost him 
only one tickal, & per cent. silver, for 81, or 83 for one tickal of 2 per cent., if he sells them 
at the rate of one tickal for 20, his gain on these pice would be 315 per cent. or in plainer 
language the pice he bought for 100 tickals he will sell for 415 tickals. His gain on the pice 
of his own coinage will amount to about one-third more, But if we take into consideration 
the advanced o nominal value of his new silver coinage, the profits on the issue of the 
Bengal pice will be enormous indeed. On the lack (J4Eh] of pice he will gain 7,318 tickals, 
five per cent. silver, or 8,781 sicea (Company's) rupees at the rate 598 per cent.” (p. 312). 
Cox then says truly that this statement will serve as a proof of the extreme avarice, 
despotism and ignorance whith held dominion in Burma. 


The next entry we find (p. 313) is very significant : “Ten men, principal merchants, 
have been condemned to lose thier heads for paying and receiving silver bullion, as hereto- 
fore, contrary to His Majesty's orders.” On the 27th and 28th (July, 1797}, the ministers, 
probably goaded to desperation, had the courage to tell the king of the distress he was 
easing, and on the 2nd August we find an entry (p. 321): “Thin day His Majesty wan gene 
ciously pleased to relieve his subjects by permitting the currency of flowered silver [ywetnt] 
‘Thus ended this characteristic attempt to establish a currency for the benefit of the king by 
the ruin of his people. It had lasted about a fortnight. 

Now, wo lear from this account that Cox brought 20,000 silver coins of two varieties, 
‘and 100,000 copper coins, and that the king, by his machinery, probably coined some more. 
But it is not probable that more than « very small proportion of any description ever got 
amongst the people. 

Bad aa were Béddp'ayA's methods of forcing his currency on his people, despite its fictl- 
tious value, the proceedings of a Muslim monareh in Africa were much of the same kind and 
much more crafty. Charles Neufeld, who was for twelve years a captive under the Khalife 
or Mahdi ‘Abdu'llthi of the Soudan at Omdurman, wrote an account of his imprisonmant at 
that place in the World Wide Magazine (1890, vol. IV, No, 21, Dec.) and at pp. 294-285 we 
read :—“ As Nahum AbbAjf was then trying to think out an invention for coining money, 
hho suggested that he should apply to the Khalifa for my services in assisting him. ‘This 
request "Abdu'TlAhi was only too glad at the time to accede to. Saltpetre was coming in in 
large quantities, and he was in great trouble about his monetary system. As Khalifa, ho was 
entitled to one-fifth of all loot, property, taxes, and goods coming in to the Baita’l-MAl ; and 
as all property of whatever description was considered to belong primarily to this adminis: 
tration, it followed that "Abdu'llthi was entitled to one-fifth of tho property in the Soudan. 
Bat as he himself had not much uso for hides, skins, gum, ivory, and such like, he took his 
proportion in coin-after putting his own valuation upon his share. 

“As the money the Khaltfs took from the Baitu’l -Mal was hoarded and never eame into 
circulation again, a kind of specie famine presently set in. Attempts had been made in the 
early days of "Abdu'llAhi’s rale to produce a dollar with a fair modicum of silver in its compest- 
tion ; but NGru'l-Garfawi, Adlin’s successor at the Baitu'l-Mal, came to the conclusion 
evidently that coin was but a mere token, and that, therefore, it was immaterial what it was 
made of, provided it carried some impression upon it. The quantity of silver in his dollars 
‘grew less and less, and even then was only represented by a light plating, which wore offin a 
few weeks’ time. When people grumbled, he unbloshingly issued copper dollars, pure and 
simple, All dollars were issued from the Baitu'lMAl as being of value equivalent to the 
silver dollar, and when the baser sort were refused, the Khalifa decreed that all future offenders 
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should be punished by the confiscation of their property and the loss of a hand and foot. 
‘The merchants, though, were equal to the occasion, When an intending purchaser inquired 
bout tho price of an article, the vendor asked him in what coinage he intended to pay ; and 
the merchant then knew what price to ask. 

“As tho silver dollars gradually disappeared, the few remaining ones went up enormously 
{in valuo, until in the end they were valued at fifty to sixty of the Baitu’l-Mal coins : so that an 
‘article, which could bo bought for one silver dollar, could not be purebased under fifty to sixty 
copper dollars, And, although a rate of exchange was forbidden, the Baitu'lMAl took 
advantage of the state of affairs by buying in the copper dollars, melting them up, recasting. 
‘thom, and then striking from a different die. ‘Theso coins would be again issued at_ the value 
of a silver dollar and the remaining copper dollars in the town put out of circulation by the 
Baitu'lMAl refusing to receive them. To make matters worse, the dic-cutters cut dies for 
thomuelves and their friends; and it was well worth the while of tho false coiners to make 
dollar of better metal than the Baitu'l-MAl did, for these were accepted ata premium, The 
falso coinage business flourished, until Ty&s al-Kurdi, ono of the best die-cutters, was per- 
manently incapacitated by losing his right hand and left foot, And this punishment—for 
timo at leart—acted asa deterrent to others leaving the Baitu’l Mal entire monopoly of coinage. 

Sovereigns might at any timo be bought for a dollar, for the possessors were glad to get 
rid of them, Being found in possession of a gold coin denoted wealth, and many people 
attempting to change ® gold piece returned home to find their but in the hands of the 
‘Baitu’l-Mal’s officials, who would be searching for the remainder of the presumed gold hoard, 
‘and failing to find one, they would confiscate the goods and chattels of the indisereet person. 
‘Tho trado with the Egyptian frontier, Suakim and Abyssinia was carried on through tho 
medium of barter and the Austrian (Maria Theresa) trade dollar.’ 

‘Tampering with the coinage and currency by monarchs and governments is, of course, & 
very okt trick in the East and elsewhere, ‘Tho proceedings of Muhammad ‘Tughlag of 
Debliin 1330. A.p., wore very like those of Bdddp'ayh and equally futile, for the reason that 
f grosly dopreciated bullion currency cannot be endured by any people.3# It was tried in 
Barma not only by Bédép'ayd, but also by Pagin Min in the Thayetmo District, and also by 
‘Thibd Min aa regards his brass coinage. Indo-Chinese governments would indeed seem to be 
incorrigible in this respect, for we find proceedings almost identical with those detailed above 
{in th middle and end of tho nineteenth century in Siam. 

Holt Hallett in his Thousand Miles on an Btephant in the Shan States, yp. 164-66, says 
that up to 1865 cowries were in use in Siam as currency imported from Bombay. He then 

to tell us that “the late King of Siam determined to stop the use of cowries as 
Parrency and floated a token lead) money. Ax be could place what value be liked upon the 
Tear coins, he resolved that tt large stamped pieces, or 128 small stamped pieces, should go to 
f tickal of silver, although the load in them would cost less than half that amount? ‘The 
taonotary transactionsin lead would bring 100 per cent. profit to his trearury, and likewise— 
Which hedoes not seem to have countesl on—to the treasury of any one who thought fit to forge 
‘the coins. For some time the Government made a splendid profit, but some domestic and 
foreign forgers filed the market with their bogus issue. A great panic ensued among the 
ple: tho lend pieces were gradually refused and the Goverment had to stop coining thenn- 

* Before the collapse of the lead coinage, the King determined further to replenish his 
treasury by another device, He issued copper coins, To ensure their being taken by the 
people, he declared cowries to be no longer current, As he did not eall in the cowries and 

Gi Bea Ridgeway, Orijin af Ourrency,p. 138m. for aa iatance in be fourth century n.c- Seoul Teron 
‘dp Lacouperie, Okt Numerals and the Sieaxpan in China, p. 14, for a very eatly ‘attempt to make ballion 


‘exchangeable regardlens of weight. “ 4 
‘i erho ides waa that the royal stamp would increase the valuo of the coins in tbo eyes of the public, 


Bee JASB., Pree. for 1887, p. 148. 
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‘exchange them for the lead or copper coins, they became worthless to their possessors, This _ 
was a sad stroke of fortune for the poor people, but worse was to come when the provert 
King of Siam [Chulalong Korn in 1890] came to the throne. Findifig that forgery of the 
debased coinage was naturally prevalent, he reduced the currency value of the old lead coina 
by declaring 320 of them equal to @ tickal considerably less than the actual value of the 
Jead contained in them. ‘The copper pieces he reduced to a fourth of the value that they had 
bboen issued at. The people thus lost the gross value of their cowries and were robbed of half 
the value of their lead coins and three-fourths the value of their coppet ones.” 

‘Tho King of Cochin-China about 1812 seems to have been more fortunate in playing the 
same tricks with the currency, for Crawfard, Siam, p. 518, tells us: “The price paid by the _ 
King for the metal, from which the zine [cash] currency is struck is only twelve kwans the 
picul (current at about 17), and therefore an object of considerable revenue.” 

‘Thorois an interesting note on mint “ profits ” in the East, in thefourteenth century A.D., 
which is useful in this connection. Pegolotti (Yule, Cathay, vol. Il, p. 298) in his handbook 
to the merchants of his day, says that at Tana (Azov) "the money current is in sommi and 


aspen of silver « 


+ And if silver be sent to the Tana Mint, they coin 202 aspens from 


the sommo, but they pay you only 199, retaining the rest for the work of the mint and ita profit. 
So & comms at Tana is reckoned to be 190 aspen. And the sommi are ingots of silver of the 
alloy above mentioned, which are paid away by weight.” This gives over 15 per cent. a 


mint profits, 


‘Tho ways of the Kings were closely followed by their ministers and superior officers. 
Witness the following story from Malcom, Traces, vol. II, p. 252: “The late war [of 1824] 
having introduced into Rangoon snd its vicinity the [Company's] Bengal coins, the Woongyee 
[teunjf] engaged largely in making four-anna pioces, which were really worth but two. They. 
‘wore soon well-known, and only passed for their real value. The incensed great man sont 
the herald about the city, proclaiming that whoever objected to take them at their nominal 
value should suffer @ specified fine and imprisonment. Business was for a while 

checked, and at length, after making some severe examples, he was obliged to let tho poople 


return to weighing their money aa before.” 


(To be continued.) 
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the socalled Indo-Aryans borrowed many of their 
Mires on town-planning from an eaclier Dravidian: 
iviliaation. 

Jn disouming the origin of the Indo-Aryan city 
‘Mr. Datt points out that in many casos the 
town in embryo was» market-place surrounded by 
Inaraete, each of whieh ultimately became @ mparate 
wand of the Saisbed city, and that fa many modern 
Indian towns the sahayanj or goasral market i 
Jocated at the centre of the occupied area. Even. 
in a city like Bombay, developed in modam times 
‘under western influence, this process is observable, 
‘sever! of the moder municipal wards being called 
‘alter the scattered villages out of which they have 
‘sprang. In other cates, however, lit 
‘Toraksahwar and Sitaleund, the nucleus of the town 
‘ut the shrine of rome popular deity, which 
‘gradually attracted increasing numbert of settlers 
‘and devotees. Whenever posible, anciont (owns were 
Josated on large rivers, like the Ganges and Indus, 
‘which could provide a supply of water, moana of 
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delence, ands channel of communication for 
‘tradecr and others; and orthodox Hindu ideas do- 
rmanded. their construction always on the right 
bank. ‘The violation of thio rulo in tho caso of weity 
ike Caleutta is one proof tbat it war laid out undor 
foreign influence. ‘Tho confluence of two rivers waa 
_also a favourite ste for a town. 

‘The multiplication of cities in Ancient India was 
primasily due, according to Mr, Dutt, to the large 
‘number of dynastis of groater or lous importance, 
ash of whorn required a fortied capita ofits own, 
‘ar for 05 possible centrally situated. Ho quotes 
Sukrichirya’s recommendations in rogard to 
flors, fauna, and grographloal situation, and the 
‘opinions of othor old authorition rogarding tho lio 
‘of the ground, which, nocording to the Silpa Sdstray, 
‘ought to slope downwants towards the north of 
fast, Taothee words the town ditch, into which all 
{mparition drained, was likly to prove le offensive 
fon the north than on tho south, while with an 
tasterly doclivity the town would secure full advan- 
ago of the morning munshino, Even in the mattor 
‘of town-planning tho nnciont fourfold social division 
‘was obstrved, for tho vil was divided into four 
Tlassor, according to colour, taste, mmol, ete. ‘The 
hort kind—deacebed in the Rajavollabha aa white, 
ragrant, aud agrooablo to the taste—wax naturally 
rmerved for Brabman rosidents; tho wrotchodt 
Sadeas had to put up vith blnck voi, atinking tke 
ecayed fh. Anciont methods of testing the 
foliity of tho ground aro quoted from tho Matsa 
‘Purdna, and too woro followed by olaborate 
pprideatory and conscratory rites, in which the 
Tiough played an important part, Aftor that the 
{ho Indo-Aryan town planner was called upon to 
‘dofine tho exact arva, tho eiroumferanoo, and the 
“chia intemal sites of tho now town, 

‘A valiont feature of ancient Indian towns was 
‘tho rooat and ramparts, owing to the faot that in 
primitive ages tho etadel itself was tho town, 
‘The devceiption of Ayodhya, of Lanka and of 
‘Mathura indicates thia condition ; and it was not tll 
‘later ago that tho city outgrow tho fort, which was 
‘often located it its contre. Elaborate instructions 
fro given in the Arthaddara and other works ro- 
Garding different typos of forts, which dopondod 
SSearalo rather on natural than on artifical dofencoe, 
ogarding the number and eizo of walls, battle: 
‘monta and ranparta, which might be quadrangular, 
‘nquaro, ereular oF semi-lunar in shape, and regarding 
‘tho mumbor and iso of moats. According to 

PAtaliputra tnd a suoorsion of 
“peetelined moats, tho waters of which ware regulated 
by hidden aluioos, Me, Dutt declares that those 
‘moats were often converted into a form of urban 
‘edornment, as “tho Aryan town-plannoes ” culti- 
“rated lotoses and lilies in their stagnant waters 
fand ho quotes at evidenon of this fact a Tasoil 
fpoom describing the Chola fort of Pakar. It is 
Soubifal whether ® purely Dravidian capital like 
Pular can bo jostly offered a evidence of Aryan 








ideas of urban decoration ; whilo the condition of 
‘sach moata as havesurvived in Tadia down to his- 
torical times induces doubte whethor thay wore a 
olectable adjuncts of tho city a8 the pootie imagis 
‘ation portrays them, 

‘As to communications, Me. Dutt fins collected the 
statements of various arciont authorities as to tho 
width of different classes of roads or atots, ‘hove 
‘wor almost always arranged on tho rectangular 
‘oF choss-boand plan, encircled. by m large boulevard 
{inside tho walls, which followod the line of eirowm= 
vallation. While it i dificult to decide how wide 
tho stroota wore, it is obvious that they cannot hove 
‘attained somo of tho widths Inid down in Sanalerit 
lore; and if the atrvots of old and still oxinting 
Indian towns afford any guido, many of ths thoroughe 
faros of ancient Indo-Aryan towns must have 
boon, according to modem ideas, very narrow. The 
hyporbole of the poots ia not a wholly trustworthy 
fuido in thowo maatiort of datail. Incidentally, 
Me, Dutt diaputes tho rnnaning of "king's street" 
lurually amiigned to rdjapdtta, (tho wiroot loading, 
to oF passing in front of the royal residence, On the 
authority of Pdnini, bo translates it "king among, 
ntroota, " and declares (ts signition any large road. 
His alvo recalls tho fact that tho mowt anciont rulot 
of Indian town-plaaning forbade any door oF 
‘window to opm on to amain thoroughtare, while tho 
‘main roads through tho wards wore {aruishod ab both 
‘onda with stout doors, which could be closed in wea 
‘ona of disturbancs. ‘Tho pols of Ahmadabad offer 
‘8 good oxamplo of this feature, 

‘Tho author romarks that it was customary 
Jn Anciont India to perform the pradatahina of 
eromt-road, and that consoquently all vebielos and 
Prvdosteians musthave obperved the ralo of keeping 
to tho loft when crossing tho open space wk & june 
tion, ‘Trute, in athor words, followod " « clookwiso 
motion, in’ tho manner rvcontly introduced at 
Hydo Park Cornor and other crowded pointe in 
Landon. If this is #0, one can only deplore tbe 
‘completo oblivion into which the pradatehina 
‘of open apnoos at croms-foads has now fallen. ‘The 
chiot problem of traffic regulation in. « modem 
Tndian town ja concomed with making vebioular 
rid pedestrian traffic keep to the left, instead 
fof wandering @ll over tho road. Thore is much 
intoroating information about ancient site-planning, 
which is illusteated by i of the. rrang- 
ments recommended in the Aitpa Béstras, Broadly 
‘apmaking, thoy all allow for the location of separate 
guilds of castes, in different strecta or wards—an 
farrangomont which can be seen in rmoat Indian 
towns to-day—and for tho reservation of the bost 
sitoa for the upper castor and classss. Soma 
‘Sanskrit works enter into great dotail, ¢., the Ayné 
Purdsa, which places goldsmiths in tho south-oxst 
conior of the town : dancers and barlota in the 
‘south ; stage-managers and fishermen in the south- 
‘wost ; doalors in chariots, weapons, and cutlacy in 
the west ; liquor-merchants, officers and sorvants 
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in the north-west; and pious persons, such as 
Brahmans, Yatis, and Siddhas in tho north. Ono 
‘wonder if tho close association of officers and 
Jiquor-retlers was based upon practical experience, 
‘All India towns of to-day are characterised by 
house-grouping and mahallas or quarters, inhabited 
by distinct cartes or classes ; and this arrangement 
evidently dates back to early ages. 

Mr. Dutt discursee the plan of the Indo-Aryan 
villago, which was often a town ia miniature and 
bore little or no resemblance to the village of modem. 





Beagal: he enumerates cortain ancient building 
rulet; and he dealt with many other points of 
interont. ‘© little doubtful whether be in 





quite correct in his statement that Vijayanagar 
followed ancient Aryan traditions of town-plan- 
ning for Vijayanagar was ernphatically a Dravidian, 
the product of Dravidian culture, and govern: 
ed according to Dravidian cultural idens. Another 
‘suggeation of the author, which ix likely, in my 
opinion, to tw challenged in that, if Indian civiization 
ever breake down, the Europoanised or Wosternised 
Tndian will in time become the Panchama elas of 
‘the Cristian community, just as the aboriginal 
tribor of South India became the ‘untouchables * 
of Hinda society. ‘The vtalwarts of tho modorn 
councils andl amemblios, who wear English drew, ete, 
will hardly wallow this proposition with equanimnityy 
‘and personally, I do not believe that the denationa- 
lined Indian will ever suffer any such fate, Such 
things can only happen under the mgis of an une 
controlled priesthood, 

Apart from those minor matters, which bear 
little upon the general tenour of the book, 
Mr. Dutt hex written an erudite and. intoresting 
‘work, which throws much light upon « hitherto 
Jittle known branch of Indian antiquities, 

S8.M. Eowanpes, 

















Ox mm Avsnvra Rawayana, by Sin Gxovon 

‘Gnnmiv0%, 1026, 

‘Thien another of Sir George Griorson's invaluable 
pamphlets. Tt deals with one of the Rémdyayas 
current in Norther Indio and otteibuted to Valmiki, 
boing supplementary to his othar wellknown work 
‘of the mame name on the Rima Legend. Tt greatly 

ffors from tho main work and giver accounts 

‘pinodes that find no placo in it, Tt in aloo 
1 Sita work, and Sit the gracious bocame 1 Sakti 
andi turned into Dov the Terrible, Tt contains in 
fact mixture of Bhikta-teaching with Saiviem, 
‘in which the salient features of both achools are 
‘combined "in equal proportions 

Sir George pointe out “the oxtraordinary power 
attributed to Indian Saints, guch a Nirada,” and. 

that an @ Saint's curs can never bo in vain" 
‘the [Supreme] Deity has to accept tho conse- 
sqormens with 9 smile.” And it must bo aid. that 
the Hindu Saints were very fre with their cures. 
“Tn fact, in those mythical tina, it must have been 








‘much safer to be a saint than to bo a god." Sir 
Georgy gives many instances, and the whole subject 
i of great intoresty as explanatory of rouch that i 
still to bo found in Indian legends, Tt in alo of 
interest in relation to tho possible erigin of m great 
lal in the Hindw religion that is not-Aryan and 
promumably Far Fasten, Werner, in hie wuthori~ 
tative Myths and Legends of China, elaiaaa that the 
Chinese Ingends are indigenous, and not connected. 
with the reat of the world, havo had reason to 
stody his book from end to end, and find much in 
it that it ie dificult to believe is not Indian oF Con 
ten} Asian of even Near Easters. However that 
may be, the Chineswo Myths are full of immortal: ” 
‘who are gods and immortalt who aro saints, 
and the power of tho one differs not at all from the 
power of tho other, ‘They ean all knock each other: 
‘about, The question then iv: wher did the Indian, 
ideas of the power of tho saint come from ? Wax 
it introduced into the Indian Aryan, e, Hindu 
rind by contact with Far Eastem racen from be= 
yond the Northern and Baste boundaries ? 

Leaving this question there, wo fd « most in 
toresting development of tho idea of incamation, 
Instance after instance is given of the inearnation of 
‘an immortalin sorta body aa tho rewult of w Saint 
curse, Apparently inearnated importa ae al fale 
Jeu angola.” ‘Naru himselt—o distinguished malnthy 
ccurser—into far human aa to bo jealous of w eentiat 
musician Tamburu, the Gandharya, and tw ® badd 
timo of it, which he siehly demrved. 

Various stories at to Sits origin are toll in the 
Adtvta:Rémdyaga, in the trve folktale fasion found 
fllovor the world. Indeed, the more ono dives into 
the tales about aay popular hero or heorine, the more 
incompatible they become, but it i an odd view to 
ropresint Sitd a8 more powerful than ber husband. 
Lastly, Sir George pointa out that thistook fe" an 
attempt to introduce the terrible cult of Salva Sik 
tinm into the altogether aliea soil of Vabinavian, 
1a chiet valvo is us a store-houae of folksagensa 

‘Wo have alo in the Adbhula-Rémdyana w story 
‘of the prognancy of Mandélar, the wife of Ravaun, 
with Sita, which ia worth drawing attention to, 
Mandédari, out of jealouy, determines to kill ber. 
voll, “With this object, tbe drinks the contents 
of the jar of Bibis' blcod, whieh [hor hnband} 
‘Ravana has tol her ia deadly poison, —Tnatend of 
ying, sho immediately becowen pregnant with 
“Lakshmi [Sit8}, who hee been installed in. the aprin: 
‘ded milk: by tho power of Gritaamada's Mantras,” 
Is such a story of Aryan origin ? Or ia it an abs 
sorption from Indian obovigines ? Tho question 
jn asked, becouse it haw been oeerved that pen- 
nancy amongrt some savages is all not conneeted 
with sexual intercourse. ‘The story looks aa if share 
‘were once the aarp disability to connect enue and 
fect in India, and it sooms hard to beliowe that #0 
fnteligent © people os the ancient Aryan-inti- 
grants could have had euch a diaabtity. : 

RC. Tene. 
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FOLK SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 
Br B, A. SALETORE, BA, LT. MRAS. 
(Continued from vol, LVI, p. 78.) 
IIT, Tho Songs of the Panaras or the Nalka People. 
‘The Song in Tule. 
‘Yenkule MAdirh, Vo poponadakeds, 
Paravupijana r 
‘Yenkuloye Madimiye popina nadakeda kadipu panki 
Yenkujona Madimiye tfinaga mitdayi Surya uttanange ; 
‘YenkuJona Madimilena mone tiinaga paddayi Sandro belani lekka. 
‘Yi bul tondu popediiye * 
Nina Appelokha Mami undu, diye bu} pi! 
Nina Amma lekks Sammale undu, bulpidags ! 
‘Nina Tage Iekka Bave undu, bulpidags! 
Nina Maitini lekks Mogge und, diye bulpa ? f 
‘Kamberda kurvedu tdrayids tundu ulidanda yenda bulpana t 
‘Mittantyada barchano orind yenda bufipada ! 
Translation. 
(Oh!) Our Madira (dance) ! Oh ! In the movement of our limbs, 
A cautious ant would not die ! 
‘A soft bird would not dio under the gait of our Bridegroom ! 
‘When we look at our Bridegroom, he looks like the rising eastern Sun ! 
‘When we look at the face of our Bride, it is like the splendid Western Moon ! 
‘Oh! Why do you go on erying ? 
‘You have a Mother-in-lavw like » Mother, why do you weep # 
You have a Father-in-law like a Father, (Ob) do not weep ! 
‘You have a Brother-in-law like an elder Brother, (Oh) do not weep ! 
‘You have a younger Brother-in-law like your younger Brother, (Oh) why do you weep t 
Is it because some pieces of covonut have beon left in the kamberda basket that you weep 
In it because the comb has been left on tho lintel that you weep t 
Note:—This song is sung by the Nalke or Panara class of devil-dancers during their 
morriage coremony. MAdira is the namo givon to « kind of dance, 
1V, The Songs of the Bakuda Holeyas. 
1. The Song in Tulu. 
Lele le le le IA Ditro Spundu baidersla (Chorus) 





Madegatti illads Madimiye. 

Dire Apundu Nandere Galigé, dire apundu, 

DikkaJo Déyigi dése apundu. 

‘Nandare G6li (da) gi Diro apundu. (Chorus) 

‘Yerunda, yerundu, yeru panad ! 
singareranda ; 


Gogaje j(y)eru niraparipundu. (Chorus) 
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Translation, 
LolololelelA. ‘The wedding-coremony is being held ! (And) They have eome— 
‘Tho respectable relations havo como in ranks, (Oh) from whore | 
‘To thom is carried the sandal-paste. 

‘Tho Bride is from the YAradi dale, 

‘The Bridegroom is from the screened house. 

Nandora Géligh is having the sacred ceremony, 

(And) the bride Deyigh is baving the sacred rica put upon her = 

Nandera Goligt is having his wedding-coremony, (Chorus) 

“We have buffaloes! We have buffatoos!” Shall wo say t 

(Then) lot the he-bulfaloes be adorned ; 

(And) the she-buffaloes be filled with mill 

(And) the-young ones bo allowod to drink water, (Chorus) 

(Oh) the bride is carrying m piteher of toddy ! 

(And) sho is carrying a pitcher of water ! 

‘And whore the pot of toddy is thrown down, there let there be play with stonea ! 

‘And where the pot of water is thrown down, there lot thero bo play with water! 
(Chorus) 

ole :—The term Bakuda moans a husband. ‘The Bikudas, however, form a 





class of Holeyas. It is difficult to reconcile tho latter half of the above poem tho 
former. ‘The song was got from a Bikuda Holeya himself. 


2. The sonye in Tulu, 





Lo le lo lo to 18 kinnt Madimayo | Dibbana povode, 
Konditadd mage, kinni Madimiye 1 Tiiyands Gruga dibbana povode t 
Bile piriyodu ponnu sinte putyanda, Nikka nite balimana, 
Poppi tda badda ayoda Nikka bangarina balend, 
Yérena magald anda. ‘Nikka munglyi earopoli, 
Sammerens magala andada, ‘Nikka bol{i kalla mundasoy 
Pajoru maitedi, Nikka kitraga sommaya, 
Urusangatire ullayand sflakatta ‘Dombugu kalkude, 

Translation, 


Lolo lo lelo 18. Oh Tho young Bridegroom ! 

Oh ! The young Bridegroom is a fondled ebild ! 

In his infanoy he fell a prey to love. 

‘Having seen the girl, I must be bound,” he thought, 
Whose daughter is sho #” he questioned, 

She is the daughter of Sammera, 

(And) the sister-in-law of Pajoru, 

Accompanied by the mon of caste and thoso of the land-lord, 
Should the bridal-party go. 

‘The marriage party is to go toe country that is foroign, 
(But) why should you (the bridegroom) be concerned with it 1 
(For) you will get bracelets of gold, 

(And) you will get braceleta for the fore-nrm, 

(And) you will get a turban with edges that will look like silver, 
(And) you will get a pair of shoes, 

‘And you will get an umbrella to protect you from the sun. 


Nole:—The above two are Bakuda marriage songs. ‘Tho first one is sung during the 


‘Dare ceremony when they pour the sacred water; and the second when the coremony. is over, 
‘ 
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‘A POSSIBLE IDENTIFICATION OF THE MOUNT DEYAGIRI MENTIONED 
IN KALIDASA’S ‘ MEGHADUTA.’ 
By A. S, BHANDARKAR, B.A., (Hanvann), 

‘Apovr six miles due south-cast of Indore there is a group of four mountains one of which 
is known as Devaguridi. Thore is a small village on its slope and two temples, one of which, 
‘the bigger one, ia said to have been built by Abalyabat Holkar (1767-1705). Tt does not seem 
likely, however, that she should have built a now temple of such dimensions in an obsoure village, 
and there is ample evidence to show that it must be « renovation or roconstruction of an 
‘older temple or part of it in ruins, There are, for instance, stray relics in stone in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood within few hundred yards of the temple, and the photographs of 
three such are given herewith. One of them looks like a erindévana, is hollow inside only 
the top and has niches at tho sides. Another representing ono of a similar group has a Siva’s 
pindt arid his sacred bull, Nandi, sculptured on it. ‘The nail-shaped decoration that is seen 
here borders also the high plinth of the biggor templo and is likewise found on tho walls of 
‘a fow huts, both of which must be thus evidently built: or constructed, at loast partly, from 
tho ruins of a temple, and the combination of the old and new structuro can bo distinctly 

i in come cases. Still another relic has marks of two footprints in the middle, 
with the eun and the moon to the loft and right of them ; some other marks can be disoerned 
below, but they are indistinct, Tho aun and the moon may rospostively be the symbols of 
Sdryavarhét and Somavathst Kshatriyas who claim doscent from thom, To the right of the 
larger temple there is a much smaller ono, built of uncarved stono, with two storeys, 
the lowor of which is several fect below the ground while tho upper ono is partly 90, There are 
hicks only in the roof of the upper storoy, which thus shows its rocent origin. ‘This temple, 
too, bespeaks the existence of an ancient. temple with its base below the present ground level, 
for, it is not likely that anybody would ever excavate, much less build a new temple below the 
ground, There is now a modern Siva’s pindt in the tomplo, and four cemented pillars, pos- 
sibly of comparatively recent date, aro in front, They however look much older than the date 
of reconstruction of eithr of the temples, as only two of them are ereet, the third buried firmly 
in aslanting position almost touching the ground, while the fourth is lying prostrate upon it. 
‘Thoso pillars havo two iron cores in each of them. ‘The picture of the temple shows the upper 
storey and tho opening of the stone stair-way leading below to the lower one. ‘The long-prova- 
font onstom, existing wince days long before AhalyabAi of holding an annual fair at tho village 
ontho Sivaritri day also speaks of a whilom sacredness of the place in connection with th god 
Siva. Quarrios of stone and chalk, important building materials, are found on the mountain. 

‘Kilidisa mentions in his Aeghadita a mountain named Dovagiri (Devapireamgirim). 
‘This, according to the poetio contoxt, must be situated somewhere between the Sipri and the 
Chambal or ancient Charmanvati, which is desoribed by the poot as the fame incarnato of 
Rantidova, once king of the Dadapura that has been identified with modern Dasor in the 
district of Mandasor. ‘This at onoo puts out of court the claim for identification with it of 
Daulatabad, with its ancient name Devagiri, and tho capital of tho Yidavas from the twelfth 
to the fourteonth century, or the village named Dovgad about sixty miles to tho south- 
west of Jhansi mentioned by Dr. Flect in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 111, 
“Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings.” After arriving at Vidish, or modern Bhilst, and 
visiting the mountain named Nichais, tho poct instructs the Cloud through the mouth of the 
Yaka to abandon his proper course northwards for the special purpose of sooing Ujjain, and 
thus would make the Cloud tako a south-westarly course, more to tho west than south. In 
this joursoy it comes across tho following rivers in suacossion :—(1) The Nirvindhya which, 
‘ono thinks, must be identical oither with the Parvati, or the Pirvin, or any ono of their 
Small tributaries, (2) The Sindhu, known now as the Kali Sindh. Tho post compares hor 
fanty waters to a brad of hai, which suggosts their dark colour, Mallindtha, the commentator, 
tot being familiar with the country like the poet, was presumably ignorant of this river, 
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‘and hence he profera the alternative reading asau~aittasya to (dm-atflasya, thus taking the 
sword Sindhu 8 a common noun referring to the river Nirvindhy& described by the poot in the 
precoding verse. (8) The Sipri with Ujjein on its bank. (4) The Gandhavatl, a tributary 
of the Sipri, with the temple of Mahflcila which still exists there. (6) The Gambhtra, iden- 
tified with the modern Gambhir. (6) The Chambal. ‘The order of the rivers is only accurate 
‘going, westwards as they flow north to join tho"Chambal, ‘The poet mentions the mountain 
Devagiri with its templo of Skanda, Siva’s son, as situate botween the last two rivers and this, 
pretty accurately, is the position of Devaguridi, ‘This mountain with the temples and relics 
described above is, no doubt, slightly east of Ujjain, but as it is about forty miles to the south* 
of it, and as the Siprt, on whose bank the city stands, takes its rise to the east of Indore 
‘and algo the mountain, it is natural that the Cloud coming from the north-east would visit 
Ujjain first; more so, as this was the special object of sight for which it had turned from its pro. 
por path. ‘Tho only other place which claims one’s attention with respect to the identification 
is Dovgad a few miles to tho south-west of Narsingad and about fifty-five miles almost due 
west of Bhilsi, but it doos not satisfy the conditions of the position of Dovagiri as given in 
the context and noted above. ‘The writer does not know whether there is a mountain of that 
or similar namo in the town and also a temple, intact or in ruins, there ; if not, it is quite pro- 
bable that Devagiri is no other mountain than Devagurda itsolf. ‘The philological corruption 
of the name might be due to the presence of several other villages round about whose names 
‘also ond in the termination gurdd4, meaning possibly the machine for tho extraction of sugar- 
‘cane juice. If our identification be correct, and excavations bring any dated inscription, it 
would help us to fix the date of the poct Kalidfisa himself. At any rate, excavations at 
Devagurida, one hopes, might lead to interesting discovarios, 

MALABAR’ MISCELLANY. 

By . K, JOSEPH, BA, Lit. 

V. ARAjasiihha Inseription at TaékkAd In Cochin, 

‘A vory large granite slab, 74°68", inscribed on both faces, has long been lying un- 
known? even to the Cochin Government Archwologist, although it has been all along in a 
conspicuous place at the foot of thie open-air cross in front of the Roman Catholic Churoh 
at TAjélckite? in the Cochin State, on the west coast of South India. About two years ago, 
on 13th June 1926, the existence of this important epigraph was brought to my notice, and 
‘on 19th idem two inked estampages of the inscription on the obverse—the subjeot of this 
article—were handed to me for decipherment. They were not clear at all. Still the name 
Réjasitaba Perumin Atikal, which could be easily deciphered, and the prlmographio forms 
of the characters at once gave me somo idea of the importance of the record, But T had to 
wait impatiently for clear copies until 20th September 1926, when I received « good estam. 
page of the first five lines, prepared by my friend ‘Mr. M. P, Varkki in aooordance with my 
instructions. Further copies algo followed from the same rouree, together with an account 
(soo below) of the interesting vicissitudes of the inscribed slab, In the issue of the daily 
newspaper, The Western Star (Trivandrum) for 31st Decomber 1926, T published an articlet 
‘on this record, which included a tentative translation of the deciphered portion of it, with 
‘a number of lacunae, ‘Tho reading and translation given below are complete. Vide tno. 
simile facing page 30. 

+ The Cloud, however, maiataine « northerly cour apparontly after leaning Ujjain —CEAW.O, 

jt, Bator. 
ra Contin trom Ivan Ansiguary, vol LIT, p87. 

2'Unfortunntely,:the Rey. Fr.H. Hoiten, 8.J., who (from 9th to 23rd February, 1024) rasusacled 
Cochin and its neighbourhood for pre-Portuguose Christian antiquities, did not viait the 'TAl¢ldld Church. 

1B with’ dot below has the sound of ¢ in mother. ‘TAldkketd is the pronunciation of the Anglicised 
form ‘Thathokkad. Tho place is about, 7} milos North-Past of the well-known Cranganove, 

's ‘This article entitled “Rajesiihh ; A’ New Perumal’ was sobh reproduced in The Hindw of Madeus 
wad The Ties of India, Bombay. . 
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ac. uP. OrrwPasd Cugerers 
Gaee® sropser Os smcdscucr araheis 
9. Geert wSCrnsisrp Sams sl @arcr yoss @ 
4 Lb: push a BRa Codes, Cusreda as 
5. G8, seiueASp MyAG, C52 BG*CerdiCpat 
6 ydégiQeig. OFassp mrrai s0seqe se 3 
7. wrpas Spme slingrt, siosewis@se 
8. erp sroud seg Prd outerssBor. 
% QguPeterd Caria ss user? Ord Carding 
10. urciicrert aOspVerrD5. Hisrdage@er 
Ll, ep DepysPepyd Qsraas. Qoad Crary 
12. StS s1éQs verge Osrzag.® 
(The remaining lines—13 to 22—are in small characters.) 
13. QSamogs arafufls wns Qerodsrcrer 0 eri souls qe 
14, Ore) arise" SaischgatsG Aree Oe ps Seosur 
15. 91 Osiwate, QrorOgaddgs gtisg eotuituce 9 
16. apydite. seers 26 oe 
Ml. é@utsed srawqi zurcia | MORTISE. 
18. Syito. séesPodng 
19. edigid peeQzdigrbs um SaAOsd ora arOssdst 
20. a slisrénclys wigs sgudse Oris (5 ot) see 
21. anegesd Carla psd sé2i Phd eayeru Curse 
22. 1b Sartory wsdrsg' Oma s#xsCsrOurew@ia. 
"TRanstATion. 
“Hail! Prosperity ! 
“The site granted without demur for putting up shops, by the villegers to the merchants 
appointed for Taleikkitu by command of tho fect!# of Emperor'® Rajasicibe :—(The land) 
‘west of the Chirupalli boundary, 
north of the banyan tree, 
cast of Kelappal 
south of the land belonging to the god of Kilttirukkoil (temple), 
© The inscription ia in Vatjeluttu charactors, with two words at the beginning in Granthe characters, 
‘The transcript here ie in Grantha and Tamil. 

8 Read—ergerred. Symbols 2 to 6 are not quite distin, owing to the confusion enused by 
over-writing, Gu sooma to have been written frst. 

7 of course the punstuntion marks, colon, dash, full top, comms, ete. and the mpacing are notin 
the original. 

6 The two symbols after Wi? nro disSgured by over-writing. 

9 here are three indistinct symbols here at tho end of the Line, after the lose of the sentence, 

10 er in inscribod over a Gaur, and thore is what seems to be a wall letter after it. 

11 Road Oard.gg35." Tho sign of oin Ose (somittedin the criginal. 18 may bereed sho ax 
+1550. 

Read —Suridg. 

13 Thew threo symbol, left out by inadvertance from line 22, are inserted below the next two letters 
(@L) of thotine, 

16 Foot is tho primary meaning of the original fia}, which in ita secondary sense is» term of respect 
‘appliod in Malayalam and Tamil to gods, kings, soges, preceptors, monks, elders, oto. ‘The ides seers to 
arthat those who addzess, or refer to, thems are worthy to mention only the fet of those great personngoe, 
Paddh, meaning foot, is ued in Sonskcit for the same purpose. Ct. tdiapdéh respected tather, Rumérila- 
pada}, honoured Kumteila 

Me 'Thie Rejasiiiha was & Chicana PeramBl, jc, a Chera king or emperor of Malsbar who bad 
several kings under him, 
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“If the village hendmen'® causo hindrance or confusion or pub up shops within thene 
(bounds), they will be like those who kill their father and take the mother to wife!’, The 
rent collectors!® shall take for themselves the ton ndjis (measures) of ght paid (as tax) on a 
house of twenty £6t (size)!®, Such taxes and rates shall be collected as those four (rent 
collectors) declare, All shall purchase such goods as these go and fix the price of, 

“Chittan Patukan and Iravi Kottan,*t these two who are Mapigrimattde'? among 
these allotted merchants, have (ie., need pay) no ght for the two rooma of shop (owned 
by them), Those belonging to the (above-mentioned) two families need pay mo sort 
of taxes. 














16 Tove headmen wero Hindus, mont probably NampOri Brahmans of ThjikicAd. Sueh beadmen 
are now known as Grdumakkdr, a word akin to drdlar of this document. 

17 An imprecotion commonly found in inscriptions calling down upon the offender the divine punish: 
ment due to wilful patricide nnd incest. * 

18 Those must have been four mon selected from among tha now colony of Christian merchanta, for 
collecting rates and taxes from the Christinn settler. 

18 Ono Aél = 28 inchox: Primarily English yard, rod, pole and porch; Sanskrit dayda ; Portuguose 
‘dra (bar), and Malayalam kil havo tho samo meaning, although they represent different measures of length, 
Portugueso wdra has become « regular Malayalam word, meaning a yard (length). 

‘A house of 20 kil siza ia on tho total length of tho four sido beams of which is no many Rela, 

20 In anothor Malabar Christian document, the Quilon Chutch plates, fescicle 2, of about 680 4.0. 
the Mapigrimam Christians are authorized to fx the price of goods for sale. 

21 This name occurs in the form Travi Korttan in a later Malabar Christian document, tho Vira 
Raghava plate of 1920 4.0. The two Iravi Kottans cannot be one and the same person. 

‘The frst word in Iravi Kottan in the common Hindu name Irevi, from Sanskrit Ravi (=the win), while 
‘he second (Kotten) appears to bo related to Arabic and Persian Kétwal (e police officer) and to mean a 
‘market sergeant. 

‘The first word in Chittan Patukan is the common Hindu name Chittan, from Sanskrit Sista, the name 
of a Hinda god. ‘Tho socond word Patukan is not an ordinary proper name. Like Kottan it may be an 
‘official designation, 

ChAttan and Invi, though Christians, retain Hindu names. No wonder. Until very recent times 
the Malabar Christians, tho majority of whom are descendants of ancient converts from Hinduimm, have 
een retaining many of the local Hindu manners and customs. 

42 Mapigrimattas, in modern Malayalam Mapigriimakki, in this context undoubtedly signifies bend. 
ship of the now colony of Christian merchant brought to TA}ékktd. ‘This mupporta tho view expressed by 
‘tho Editor in Ind. Ant, 1024, p. 261, footnote, that the term Manigrilmar “seems to imply headship of 
the community of jowollers and no more." 

Originally Mapigrtimam must have moant tho grdmané or head of tho class of jowollors called Man!ch- 
chettl or Poeufchott.. ‘There isa clans of $ddrus in Quilon (in Travancore) called Mapigrimaklele, indivie 
dust momborn of which are called in old resords Mooi Narayanan, Mapi Saikaran, Mani Raman, ete. 
Mapi so.and.so simply moans soand.v0 of tho caste of jewel merchants, ond hag no roforence to his 
religious pormunsion, 

Flow thon did each and every momber of the Maoigrimam community of Quilon ome to be ealled 
"Map geimalekiran *—a hod of tho jeweller carte or eormmunity ? It inn perfect accord with @ Malabar 
practice by which titles of headmen aro in course of timo appropriated by m whole community or eante, 
‘There in, for instanco, a caste of fiahormen called arasar or aroyar (=king). But not all falierren of that 
community are descended from ancient kings or heads of fsherfolk. ‘Taptha ia now the namie of a Malabar 
casto, but originally it meant ono with tho staff of authority granted by the king. Nynr (ordinarily spelt 
Nair) has booome tho name of a casta in Malabar, but originally only those wore Niyara (ie, lenders 
>{armios) on whom th king epésially conforrod that title along with n aword and sill, the insignia of that 
veo. 

Tt Is in conformity with thin practice that Mapigrimam moaning beat of tho community of jowel 
‘morvhanta ema to be the common property of Tom, Dick and Harry aniong thoes merchants, 

23 Por similar exemption from payment of taxos, granted to some Malahar Christians see their 

oppae-plate grants. ‘The Cochin Jowinh plate also grants mich concessions to tho Jew Jowph Rabhan and 
‘is descendants, 
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“Those who settle down in accordance with this arrangement havo (i-c., nosd pay) 
neither booth-tax"* nor washerman-tax**, Agrecably to this arrangement they are bound 
‘o pay customs duty, and paddy for the Onam'® (festival) and for military recruitment. 

“+ ‘The women and children who have settled down in conformity with the firt* arrangement 

or the Vanmutalkdyil:8 (temple) as well as the site pertaining to that arrangement, by which 
‘rasherman-tax and customs duty have to be paid, will conform tothe (present)*# arrangement.” 

‘Wo give below Mr. M. P. Varkki's interesting account of TAlékkAd, its church and the 
insoribed stone there. 

‘“TAlékkiid means the lower forest. Not long ago it was more ot less the undisputed domain. 
of many kinds of wild animals, but man is either extirpating them or driving them farther 
inland, On the Cochin Stato Railway, extending from Shornur to Ernakulam, there is « 
station called Irinjilakkuda, which in five miles to tho east of the town of that name. 
‘A mile south-west of the railway station is the TaJékktd Roman Catholic Church, and 
‘lose to it, say w hundred yards away, is the TaJékkid Hindu temple. 

“Tn olden times there flourished in TAjékkid a well-known, influential and affluent 
Syrian Christian family of tho namo of Talékkid. In fact the members of it were the lords 
of the place. For more than ten®® miles round there was no eburch, and the parish Church 
of tho family was at Molikkulam in Travancore, which is twelvo miles south-east of Talékkiid. 
It may be noted in pasting that within a radius of twelve miles from Tajékkid there are at 
present at least thirty churches! But at the time of which wo are writing Malikkulam was 
the nearest church in existence. 

“The old Indy of the house of TAlékkid used invariably to go.to Malikkulam every 
Sunday to attend divine service there. For this purpose @ special conveyance called 
maiichal in Malayalam was used. Being old she used to lean on the chancel rails for support. 

» Once a few naughty boys were occupying the place usually occupied by the old lady. . When 
asked by the lady's retainers to give room, they impudently replied that the church was the 
‘common property of all and that the Indy, however eminent she might be, had no special 
claim to any portion of the church. ‘This grestly irritated tho old Indy, who on her return 
home told her son the lord of Talékkid, that she would never again go to Malikkulam and that 
‘he should make the necessary arrangementa 90 that she might attend Sunday service without 
interruption. 

Ti Booth.tax may bo the tax on Venmporary sheds or pavilions put up in connection with marriage 
and other festivities. 

38 Washorman-tax may be the tax for tho new Christian settlers’ utilizing the services of the wather- 
man of Thjékkid. Tho inal word may also be translated goldsmith-tex. 
$0 Seam trom Sanskrit Srtvagam ine grand Malabar fosival held in the month of SrAvagam (July- 





y 
ay ‘This véry probably refers to « previous colony of Christian merchants brought to the street near 
the Vepmnutla teraple, 
30 'Tho roading of this place-name in doubitul. 
‘The words within brackets have nothing corresponding to them in the original, 
‘That moana that there woe thea no church wt Cranganore, about 7} milesfrom TAjékkld. In 1810 
‘arbom anid that the St. Thomas Chriatians "have there a Cburch of St, Thomas, and anther of Our Lady, 
cadare very davout Christians only they are decent in doctrine,” Some years lator tho town of Cranganore 
see uened down, and the Christina fled to different places and eotled down there. An old Malayalam 
Yong relers to this inoidant in those words : 
‘the plundering Neits joined together, entered the town (of Cranganore), 
‘Got fire to the Chureh and destroyed it, and burned! the town that day. 
‘hat day three good princes ware killed in bottle, 
In distress wo came to the good village, 
‘And by St. Thoraat! grace built « church therein (in Katutsarutt) 
‘By tho grace of God wo settled down in Kayutturatsi.” 
‘tnree Cochin princes died the same day in battle with the Zamorin in 1602, bus the referenee in 
tho Jtewe song appears t0 ba to a similar death of three Coxhin princes the sara day in battle on 27th 


January 1565. 
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“Hor son was in a great predicament. To take his mother toa more distant church 
was out of the question, ‘To build a ebiurch in TAlGkkid in a woek was an impossibility. "Hie, 
therefore, immediately approached the ecolesiastioal authorities at AfikamAli (not far away) 
and got eanction for divine service being performed in Talékktd Kayyila, (Kayylla is an 
Guter room attached to the main building), ‘Things went on like that fore long time, and 
negotiations with the neighbouring temple authorities for the erection of a church in Thlekicha 
proved abortive. 

But some time after the Synod of Diamper, 4.D, 1699, as a preliminary to the erection 
of a church, the TAlékktd people resolved to raiso a largo granite cross close to the temple. 
Screens were put up on the pretence of digging a well, and a conical masonry platform was 
finished without the least suspicion being aroused in the minds of the neighbouring Hindus. 
‘The present granite cross several fect high was constructed in the midst of the forest and 
Drought to the place at dead of night. One fine morning the Hindu population of ‘Talokktd 
and more particularly the temple authorities were seized with consternation on seeing ® 
cross erected close to their temple. 

“Tho temple authorities met and resolved to demolish the cross. For this purpose 
huge elephant belonging to one of the managers of the temple was brought to the place, ‘The 
excitement among both Christians and Hindus was great, and riot and bloodshed would 
have immediately ensued but for « miraculous divine intervention. When the elephant 
chargod the platform on which the eross stood, both the big, powerful tusks of the animal 
Gntered into it several inches deep. But lo! the tusks could not be withdrawn, and the 
elephant began to writhe in agony. ‘The mahouts tried their best, but the beast ‘could not 
Nnave and the tuaks got stuck®! in the pedestal, A few hours passed in this awkward manner, 
‘and the elephant showed signs of dropping down out of sheer exhaustion. 

‘othe Christians fell on thoir knees and praised God for the miracle, while the leamed 
among the Hindus bogan to put thoir heads together and diseuss how to withdraw from the 
scone without humiliation, As usual the Velichchapphd (or ‘oracle attached to the temple) 
‘nppeared and proclaimed that unless the valned stone inside the temple, bearing the present 
jucription ia given to the cross ae an offering, it would be impossible for the elephant to dsnw 
out its tusks, 

“fo make the best of « bad business, tho Hindus yielded, and the high priest vowed 
before the cross that the stone would bo offered to it. ‘The elephant immediately drew out 
ite tusks, ‘The next day the same clephant dragged the stone in question to the foot of the 
frost and left it there. Tt now lies in the some position, touching the western base of the 
masonry pedestal, 

“AML objections from the Hindus having been thus romoved, a small church was erooted 
‘on the eastern side of the cross, the church facing westward®? as is the case with all the 
Malabar Churcher of the pre-Portuguese period, ‘The present beautiful church was su: 
sequontly reared on the okd site. ‘Tho TAlékkd family has long becom extinct, 

<The church was dedicated to the oroes, and an annual festival used to be celebrated 
con the day of the Invention ofthe Cross by Queen Helena. But by a certain feat the dato has 
Tineo been changed®? into the anniversary of St, Sebastian. ‘This annual festival attracts 
large crowds, and tho total of the yearly offerings hs in som years mounted to Ra, 0,000. 
{income may be said to be Re, 4,000.” [M. P. Varkki, 16th November 1026.) 
ni ‘lated in connection with an attempt by Hindus to broak open the door 
of tho Kupavalanghd Church in North ‘Travancore. Tho elephants tusks were in hia easo caught in the 
‘Tooden panel of the docr. The pauel must be ammumed to have been wondrous thile and strong, oF sniraclee 
{a those day wero a8 plentiful as gooseborries. Legend too repeat iteelt. 

nt Aceording to tho practice of the Syrian Church, « church must be built east and west, the chancel 

in tho cast. 

Gt ‘Tho old Holy Cross Church at Biutfuchire is now St. Antony's, and the Holy Ghost Church there was 
about three yours ago re-named 8t. Francis’. Sich changes are very common. 
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‘Now the question is whether the merchants mentioned in this inscription were Christians 
ornst, They are designated as ofnibar in lino 2, and again na wiyiyar in lino 13 of tho original. 
These words come from Sanskrit rdnija)4  morchant, and were applod in old Malayalam 
to tadere in general and to members of « Hindu trader easte, In modern Malayalam the 


country (the Konkan). 
‘But the vdpiyar of the present record must have been Christians. The following facts 


lend support to this view. 

(1) The St, ‘Thomas Christians of Trinjtlakkuda and other places close to Tajekkd 
re Atl adttressod or referred to by non-Christians ns ChAkKS (Jacob) Chetti, Varitel 
(George) Chetti, Ayppu (=Joseph) Chetti, eto. And cheff, like wdviyan formerly meant 
totl a trader in general and a member of a Hindu trader easto, but now moans only the lator, 
except when added to the names of Christians ns above, The wort wivijar ‘of the insoription 
could very well be replaced by chelfé without altering the sonso of tho two passages in whioh it 
scours. For chef and edniyan were almost synonyms, and Chikkd Chetti is almost the 
samo as Chakko Vaniyan. 

(@) There wan no indigenous trader caste in old Malabar, and it was the custom there 
in olden times for Hindu kings, chiefs and villagers to construct streets and sometimes 
‘Churches alo, and invito the St, ‘Thomas Christians—eithor indigenous or foreign oF ‘both—to 
go and sottle down there for trade, 

Some of these old Christian stroots and their traditional history still survive, and one 
remarkable thing about them is that they are almost invariably very clove to Hind tomples. 
Tho chief reason for this proximity is that the Hindu population for whose benefit the traders 
wero brought, lived close to their temple. 

‘Another reason is that for removing conventional or ceremonial pollution from oil, ght, 
honey, molasses, and other provisions taken to a tomplo, it was ‘enjoined by Malabar custom: 
that g St, Thomas Christian should touch them, To Furopean Christians this may sound 
strange or appear untruo, But the custom still prevails in some places in ‘Malabar, and the 
present writer himself in his boyhood about thirty years ago. ‘wed to be asked by Hindu 
temple servants to touch conventionally polluted provisions intended for the ChAttaikujadiara 
temple about a stone's throw from his house, Tt has to be remarked also that the present 
‘writer's as the only Christian house near that templo in the midst of a vast ‘Hindu population. 

“A thind reason why St. Thomas Christian streets wore located very close to tomples is that 
those Christians were converts from non-pollting high caste Hindu, anv differed little from 
them in manners and customs as well as in names and dress. 

‘That thore were even inter-maringes botween the St. Thomas Christians and the Hindu 
Naira, is ovidenced by the following passages kindly supplied by Fe. 1H. Hosten, 8.J,, from 
two tnpublished letters in Spanish written from Cochin very carly in av, 1579 by Fr. A. 
Monserrate, 8. who, to judge from pis letters, was a keen observer ‘of Malabar mannors and 
ceastoms. ° 

(1) “And that both” (the wives of Thomas Cananeo) “+ wore noble, at least Nayr, women 
fs proved by the custom existing in this Malavar that there is no pollution between the 
Ghustiana of St. ‘Thomas and the Nayrés, nor ponalty of death, if thoro are botwyeen them 
marriages {italics maine] or friendship, all of which ariaes, according to the custom of 
the country, for enstes higher or lower than these two.""--(Of. fol. M40r, MS, XIT of the 
Society of Jesus). 

{@) Agnin in his letter dated Cocbin, 12th Januacy 1579, tho Fathor almost reiterates the 
samo thing: “And that both were noble, at least Nays, wom ia proved by the custom 
txisting in this Malavar that there is no pollution between ‘these Christians and the Nayres, 


sh, banian in Portuguese, and banyan in Arabio, 
3 
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nor penalty of death, if there be marriago or friendship, whereas, according to the custom of 
tho land, there is, if they communicate, stay, or marry with other castes higher or lower 
than custom allows to them.”—Fol. Iv—2r. of a MS. belonging to the Socioty of Jesus (Goan, 
* Malab. Ep., 1570-79, Goa, 12) 

(8) As stated in Mr. Varkki’s account reproduced above the oracle of the Talékkd 
temple declared the inscribed-stone a fitting offering for the cross, Th: indicates that it 
was well known in Tilékkid that the inscription had some connection with the Christians 
of the place, 

My impression is that the present inscription is only a public copy on stone, of an original 
copper-plate document given to the Christian settlers, The original is lost or missing. ‘The 
arliest of the Malabar Christian oopper-plate grents—the ‘Thomas Cana plates of 345 
‘.p.—had a public copy on stone set up at the northern gate of the Cranganore temple. 

(4) Iravi Kottan appears as Manigramam or head of the merchants hiere, And we know 
from, the Kottayam plate of Vira Raghava that Iravi Kottan was a Christian name. Of 
course, this particular argument will have to be ruled out of court if the reading of the 
name is taken to be Iravi Chattan as ‘suggested in footnote 11. But it -has to be remem- 
bered that the indigenous Christians of old Melabar most probably retained their former 
Hindu names, 

A scrutiny of the characters of this insoription inclines me to tho opinion that the record 
is ‘of the period 8th-10th century a.p. So the Rajasiha of this epigraph cannot be 
‘identical with the Chéra king Rajasitiha’s, who was presumably a feudatory of the Chola 
viceroy Jatavarman Sundara-Chdla-Pandya, who flourished from about 4.0, 1020-1 to 
about 1043-4, 

‘There is a Chettiar or Chiisiar Perumil of Malabar mentioned in the Kéra{4ipattt (ie.. 
legendary history of Malabar) and there is also the famous Chi i 
near Cranganore. Chi 
(=lion among kings). It is, however, impossible to say whether the Rajasiha of the TAlék- 
‘kfd inscription is or is not the same as the above-mentioned Chiftiar, 
© ‘There is also a Rajasiha mentioned in the benedictory verses at the end,of some of the 
dramas (Seapnand{aka, Paiichardtra, Avimdraka, ote.) included in the so-called * Bhisa’s 
Works” of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, There is no knowing whether this Rajasitnha 
is or is not the same as the Rajasiha of the Talékkid insoription. 

VI. Inseription on the Reverse of the Tajékkad Rajasiha Stone. 

‘The reverse side of the Réjasittha stone at TAlékktd mentioned in the previous article 
(No. V) bears another Vatteluttu inscription of about thirty lines in small characters. Of 
these only the first ton lines are legible, and a free translation of thom is given below. 

‘Traxstation. . 
* “Hil! Prosperity! 4 

“The business done without demur under the authority of the king by the elders of the 
village of Tildkkd; the headmen, the council and two members from the two familics 
of representatives of the village of fikayir®* ; together with the merchants? and two 
members from the two families of representatives of the village of TrufkatikOtal’’, ‘The 
headman shall not interfere and cause hindrance or confusion in (such and such)'9 lands 

35 Gf. Record No. 112 of the Madar Epigraphical Collection for 1908. 

86 This vllago still exists under tho namo Tiinydr. 


37 ‘The word in the original is edkinar, which has no meaning at all. It must be a mistake for eiinihar, 
‘meaning merchants. 


38 Tho modern name of the village is Trifdflakkute or Teifsslakketn. 
3° Tho names of the lands are omitted in tho translation. 
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included in tho old arrangement. . . . 4 and (such and such) 4! lands included in the 
‘present arrangement. In theaftemnoon the bazaar” (The remaining lines are undecipherable). 

"The mention of merchants (vide the arguments in the previons article, No. V) and bazaar 
makes it very probable that this inscription also relates to Christians. Palmographically itis of 
about the same age as the previous inscription on the obverse sido of the Ta]ékkitd stone slab, 





RAWAL JAITRASIMHA OF MEWAR. 
By R. R, HALDER, 

Tur sixth verse of tho Chirwi Inscription published in tho Vienna Oriental Journal, 
vol, XXI, together with a few other inscriptions, makes it worthwhile to enquire into the 
history of Rawal Jaitrashiha, who was one of the most powerfal kings of Mewar. It is 
‘a pity that even his name is not mentioned in Colonel Tod's Rajasthdn, in which fifteen geno. 
rations after Bhartribhaga TIT, have been passed over for want of sufficient facts “ to amuse 
the general reader.” Ho was the son of Padmasiiiha and grandfather of Réwal Sama. 
riaiiuha, who is wrongly said to have been the contemporary? of the famous Chaubina king 
Prithvirtja of Ajmer. He is known by several names, and, from his inscriptions, it appears 
‘that ho ruled at least for thirty-nine years from Sava 3 1270 to 1309 (A.D. 1213-52), 

‘The above-mentioned verse* of the Chirwa inscription says that the rulers of Milava, 
Gurjara, Mirava, Jhigal and of tho Mlechchhas (Muhammadans) could not humble his 
(Iaitrasihha’s) pride, An inscription,* dated Samoat 1822 (A.p. 1205) of the time of Tejasiiha of 
Mewar also says that thekings of Gurjara, MAlava, Turushka (Muhammadans) and Sikayabhari 
(inJidyal) could not erush the pride of Jaitrasiiha. Aninsoription/* dated s. 1942(a.0, 1285) of 
thetime of Rawal Samarasisihn of Mewip adda thnt Jaitrasiinha destroyed Naddule, (ia Mawar), 
engaged in battle with the Sindhukn army and defeated « Tarushkke army, Krom those, it is 
Clout that Jaitrashihn was engaged in fighting ngainst (1) the rulerof the Mubammndans (tho 
Sultdns of Delhi), (2) the Sindhyka army (army of Sind), (8) the ruler of JAiigel, () the ruler 
of Mitnva (Milwh), (6) the ruler of Gurjara (Gujarat), and (6) the ruler of Mirava (Mirwiy), 

Tt will bo interesting, now, to trace the truth of above facts as far as possible. In order 
to do this; we have to ascertain who tho rulers of the countries mentioned above were andl 
what expeditions were carried out by them into Mewar during the reign of Jaitrasihhn. 

‘Av regards No, (1), theruler ofthe Mflechehas referred toabove was evidently ono of the 
Sultins of Delhi. ‘Thoso that wero contemporary with Rawal Jaitrasitiha of Mewar were 
Shameu'dain Allamsh, Ruknu'ddin Firkx Shih 1, Rigiyah Bogum, Mu'izzu’dain Balen 
Bhi, ‘Aldu'ddin Mas'dd Shih and Naxiru'ddin Maymdd Shth? Of these, the frst and the 
ce thaw are Toile here not quite gible 1 Aainfootnote Sb above. 

1 Tod's Rajasthan, vol. T, p. 207. 

Fre tpore Rajarthan, vel. Ty pp: 900-002, it in said that Samamaiiha marred Pythvira) 
iti and was Kiled while ging againat Shihabn'dain Ghor tn te cause of Pichia, This is im 
Pete ox Sarria dod in 8.1958 or Ap. L90L (holst ineiption of Samarania iy dated Meh 
Pe 10, 8. 1268, and tho Gret inscription of his son Ratnasishbe fe dated Migh Gudi 5, Swihwat 1290), whilo 
{hoabove battle was fought in 1102 Ax. 

sees inscriptions of Jaitrashiha rango fron Swheot 1870 to 1900 (Vide, Bhdenager Ivor 
pot, rand Petron thd eport inser af Sanehit Manuscript in Bombay Preven 130, 820 also 
Teal Report of the Rajpulana Muscwn, 1024-20, p. 2), The dates aro taken from insoriptions ; hence the 
eign may bave lnsed longer. 

9 aq mparatinn a tater a reeraner a ait | 
sSregmiranin anit att saat PeaaPTET eA Ul 

rater 


i 
segic a arom: g eed wag RaflseTT: IN| Il Unpublished Inscription of Chaghsd. 
0 Tad. Ant, vol. XVI, pp- 349-80, v¥. 42-49; Dull Ohronslony, p- 287 


1 Dus Ohronotony, pp: 311-812, 
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ast are known to have carried expeditions into Rajputini. Soon after his accession on 
the throne of Delhi, Shamsu'ddin Altamsh marched against Udayasitiha, the tributary 
‘Raja of Jalor, who had declined to make the usual payments and brought him to subjection.* 
In the Hijrt year 623 (a-v, 1226) ‘he reduced the fort of Ranthambhor. ‘His invasion of 
Mowir, however, is not mentioned in the books containing the above accounts, but, will, 
the help of a Sanskrit drama entitled arimiramadamariana composed by Jayashinho Sori 
in Sarhoat 1236 (4.0. 1229), we can safely arrive atsucha conclusion. In it, the conversation 
between Viradhavala and his minister Téjapila, as well as the statement of the “messenger 
named Kamalaka, distinctly shows that Mewar was attacked, and some place in it was ‘burnt 
by the Sultin, while the people were panio-stricken® ‘The name of the Sultin, however, 
ie not mentioned in the book, but he is expressed by the terms * Suratrina,’ ‘ Harhmira,” 
‘Milachchrikiré "9, ete, ‘The last expression givesa clue tothe real name of the Sultén, and 
is a corrupt form of ‘Amir Shikcir," which, as wo know, was the title of Altamsh conferred 
upon him by his master Quibuddin Aibak.!! ‘Thus, itis clear thatit was Shamsu’ddlin./ 
‘Altamsh of Delhi, who delivered an attack upon Mewliy and destroyed the town Nighrada 
(Nagda in Mewar) as is indicated in the 16th verse! of the Chirwa inscription. 

‘As regards No. 2, it is very difficult to come to definite conclusion. ‘The rulers of 
Sind contemporary with Jaitrasitiha were Nasiru'ddin Qabicha, Saifu'ddin Al-Hasan, ond 
Nisira'ddin Mojammad.!* It may be noticed, however, that in At. 618 (4.0. 1221), 
Jalalw’ddin, the son of th> king, of Khwarazm being defeated in the north by the Mughals under 
CChingiz Khin rotreated towards Lahore, where, being opposed by Altamsh, he was compelled 
to retreat towards Sind.!® Nigiru'ddin Qabjicha was the ruler of Sind at this period. 
His country was, therfore, attacked by JalAlu’ddin who, having fired Uehh, proceeded to 
Siwastin, the governor of which, Falghru’ddin SAldrt, eurrendered. Jalilu'ddin next marched 
to Dibal and Damrilah whence he dispatched a force under Khiig Khin towards NahrwAla 
(Anhilvig, Patjan in Gujarit)® Tt may be that the force in going from Sind to Gujarat 
may have passed through the territory of Mewar which lay on theroute, and fought a battle 
with Jaitrashaha’s army. 

‘Taming our attention to No. 3, we know that, under the early Chaubins, Jaigal com: 
prised the whole of the present Bikinir Stato and the northern part of Mirwig, ‘The eapital 
Of Jhigal was Ahichhatrapura or Nigaur, where the Chaublins first ruled. Gradually, the 
seat of Government was transferred by thom to Sikabhari (Simbhar), and the territory 
‘over which they (Chaubiins) ruled was called Sgpidalaksha or Sawilaks, Siwilikb, ote. After 
tho death of the Inst Chauhin King of Ajmer, Prithviraja IIT, the whole of the territory 
of the Chaubjins fell into the hands of the Muhammadans and changed hands as follows:— 
{In the year A.D. 1228, Altamsh assigned the Siwalikh territory, Ajmer, Simbhar, oto., to 
Nagira'ddin Aiyitim.? ‘Then in a.p, 1242, during the reign of ‘Alsu'ddin Mas‘fd shah, 














‘8 Briggs: Ferishta, vol. I, p. 207. = ‘Hoyim{ramadamardana, p. 27- 
10 Thid ps 35. 
14 Taverty's  Taboyftt-Nate, p. 603. 





18 Col. Tod makes mention of an attack on Chitor by Shamen’ddin Altamsb in the time of Rabop 
(Rajastian, vol. I, p- 808), whom he places on tho throne of Chiter in $1287 (4:0. 1291) nnd soppows to 
{ye the 2on nnd gmaodeon of Karna and Samaritha, respectively. In fact, Riliap had nothing to do with 
the throue of Chitor, and was the ruler of tho separate estate, of Sesod\ about 6 or 7 ganerations before 
ae {Seo Rajouthén, vol, p-251,m.4, and Tod Rajasthan in Hindi, by BR. B. O. W. Ojba. 
p28, . 
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14 Dul's Chronotony, p- 3 

16 Briggs, Feriahta, vol. IV, 

37 Dull's Chronolonh pe 182. 





1E Beiggn, Perilia, vol 1, p. 208, 
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{gau'ddin Balban was appointed to the provinces of Ajmer, Mandawar and Nagaur.\ 
[A fow years after Nagiru'ddin Mshmfid Shah came to, the throne of Delhi, * Tezu'ddin Balban 
fovolted. ‘The Sultan, therefore, marched towards Nignur and caused him to submit. 

In the beginning of the Hijri year 651 (av. 1253), the Sultén lost confidence in 
his minister Ghiyigu'ddin Batban, originally a slave of Altamsh, with the result that he 
dismissed him from office, bestowing on him ‘the small estate of Hanst for his ‘maintenance? 
‘Thereupon the ex-minister, with the help of otherstates, raised an army against the king, who 
now proceeded toHinstagainsthim#! Ulugh Khin (the title received by Ghiyisu’d-din Balban 
after he bocame minister) retired to Nagaur (the capital of Jaigal), and invaded the territory 
of Ranthambhor, Béndiand Chitrar (Chitor)2? So, it is likely that it is this invasion of Ulugh 
Khan upon Chitor which refers tothe fight of Jaitrasiiaha with Jaigal. Tho old waeir, however, 
succeeded later on in gaining the confidence of the King of Delhi, and was reinstated in his post. 

In respect of Malwa and Gujarat, verses 28 and 10 respectively of the Chirwi inscription. 
clear up the doubt. ‘The former®? says that Madana showed valour on the battlefield of 
Vithiinaka (Arthuni in Banswara State), while fighting against king Jaitramalla in the cause 
ofJésala (Jaitrasidiha), Arthund was at that period under the Paraméra rulers of MAlwA and 
Saitramalla, most certainly Jayatungidéva of Milwa, who was a contemporary of Jaitrasitiha 
of Mewir.t# 

‘According to verse 19 of the above inscription, Balika is suid to have beon Killed in front 
of Jaitrasitnha, while fighting against Rapa Tribhfvana.26 ‘Tribbfivana was evidently the suc- 
cessor of Bhimadéva I1. of Gujarit, and. was the contemporary of Rawal Jaitrasishha of Mewar.** 

Tastly, concerning the fight with Marwir, we find that in the period we are talking of, 
the Chauhins of Jalor, under ‘Udayasitha, were the predominant rulers in Mirwir. The 
Chauhins of Jilor were the offshoots of the Chauhins of Nadol. It was Kitu (Kirti. 
pila), grandfather of Udayasiiha and founder of the Jilor branch, who, by strength of 
his arms, wrested the fort of Jalor (Javalipura) from the Paraméaras and made it his capital? 
‘The descendants of Kirtipala were known astho Chauhinsof Jilor. Ttwas this Kirtipils who 
‘also wrested Chitor from Simantasitsha, then ruler of Mewar?*. Now, in the inscription of 
Samarasitha mentioned above, Rawal Jaitrasiha is said have destroyed Naddule 
(Nidol), which was within the territory of Jilor at this time, ‘This event must have occurred 
during the time of Udayasiiaha, and was probably due to the fact that Rawal Jsitrasidiha 
‘wanted to avenge the defeat by Kirtipila of his forefather Simantesithha of Mewar. 

Besides the above, there were ‘other incursions made upon Mewir during the reign of 
Jaitrasiha, In Ast. O46 (A.D. 1247), Jalilu'ddin, brother of the Sultan. Nésira’ddin 
Mabmid, was recalled by the latter from his government of Kanwuj, ‘but being afraid of 
a plot against his lif, he fled to the hills of Chitor. ‘The king puraued him in vain for about 
‘ight months and then returned to Delhi®? In the year ax. 058 (a. 1258), the king 
GGuarrelled with his mother who, after the death of Shamsu’ddin Altamsb, bad married 
Saifu'ddin Qutlugh Khin, 0 noble of the court. Nagiru’ddin, however, in order to remove 
fis mother away from Delhi, assigned the government of Qudh to her husband, who was 











15 Dait'e Chronology, ps 188. 19 Briggs, Periohta, vol T, p38 
20 Ibid ps 240. 21 Thid., pp. 241-42, 
Dufl's Chronology, p- 195. 
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a4 the Purndras of Dhdr and Bal, by Captain C. B. Land and K. K. Tale, p. 40. 
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shortly after removed to Bahraich. Being dissatisfied with this arrangement, Qutlugh 
Khin revolted. ‘The Wazir (Ulugh Khin) marched against him, but he escaped to Chitor. 
"The Wazir destroyed the fort, but being unable to secure Qutlugh Khan, returned to Dethi.?? 
‘Thus we sco that Rawal Jaitrasiihal! was a very powerful king. ‘The simple fact 
that he fought suocessfully so many battles with different armies, and, ultimately, could 
not be subdued even by the Sul{an of Delhi, bears testimony to his greatness, Inscrip- 
tions of his time have been discovered, and manuscripts seem to have been written 
during his reign.#? Still, it is a wonder that his name is cast into oblivion. It may be that 
king and his kingdom may vanish, but the deeds which survive, bring back into prominence 
his forgotten name, and such is the ease with Rawal Jaitrasiiba of Mewi, who, though not 
widely known, is well worthy to be mentioned among the illustrious rulers of Mewar, 


‘MISCELLANEA, 


MUSSULMEN ; SULPANESS. 

In a curious little ontavo book by W. Hatchott, 
‘The Adventure of Abdalla won of Hanif, aro « nuinbor 
of fairy tale in tho old Indian style, Tb porporta to 
rolato the advontures of an officer of Shih Jahin's 
Court in search, on behalf of tho ‘Emperor, of the 
Water of Youth, on “tho Island of Borico," It 
‘contains a number of Hobson-Fobsons, and among 
‘thorn ia Muanutmen which occurs soveral times in 
‘the course of the book. 

1720. “Tho Prayer boing ended, tho Sultan Chah 
Gehan rove up and turning towardame said. « 

Bow down thy Hood.’ * Father of Musnulmen; 

sald T, with o peotty bold Accent " (p. 8). 

“Aa bocame true Afuanuinen, wo foll upon these 
infamous Villainn” (p. 10) 

Sonlmo on pp. 110, 120,190and 101, 

‘Tho curious form Sullanesinnbw found: ¢g., "Ko 
hastened directly to the Sullanew and. the Princo 
‘who wore drinking Coffee together" (p. 10) 

0 also on pp. 108, 110. 
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‘THE ARYAN THOLOS OF MALABAR! 

‘Tho Malabar coast being in direct communication 
with tho Indus delta there is nothing wteango in 
finding thoro, rather than elsewhere, monuments 
analogous to those in Mesopotamia and in Europe. 
‘Ax w matter of fact one finds here thloi quite 
‘enalogour to thos in the Bfediterranoan basin, 
Tn my little book Vedic Antiquitien;T drow attention 
10 tho existence of thove hotnispherical tombs and 
expressed tho opinion that thone tombs wore Aryan 











{Is ig important to noto the detail that thove Aryan 
heinisphereal tombs havo fagades ornamented 
Jn-a fashion quite identical with thove of the Greoke 
‘and Phoonician tholoi. T would ask the reader to 
consult the work Histoire de Art by Perrot and 
Ghipies, Tome IT and to look at figure 158, 
Page 231, and figures 162 and 163 page 226 
(tomb in’ Malta). Now lot tho reador kindly turn 
hia eye to tho photograph (Plate XV, Fig. 1) which, 
represents an Aryan tomb at Pownnol, close to 
‘Tallayi (botweon Tellicherry and Maho). The 
style of the doorway iv very chnracteriatio ; i iv the 
stylo of the Mediterranean holo, and partionlarly of 
Phonicinn tombs ‘This tomb of Malabar jay 
howover, “Tomb with eupola,”” a tholo, Certain 
tombsnre double (Plato XIV, Fig-1},8 but tbo om 
mon fagadlo t4 always omamentod in this Yery 
characteritio fashion, Pinto XIV, Wig 3 
reprosmita the doorway of ono of those coll of the 
group of Padinyakamuri tombs (oe Vek Ant, ps 11), 
‘This style osm to mo to be of Sumorian origin, 
tecauno this decoration is very frequent in the 
monuments of Mesopotamia, Plato XV, Fig. & ro- 
rowenta tho interior of this samo tomb. ‘Chia cave, 
whoa viewed in wotion, shows the ctroular form 
of the vault and, in tho interior, the atone twhlo 
‘upon which were deposited the axhos of the Aryan 
chief. ‘The discovery of fagades in Sumerian 
style in Malabar is of very grant interast. In my 
‘opinion these cholot of Trulia date tearly a thou 
years before our era, andl are almont contempora- 
‘neous with the Phaoniolan that 
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30 Brigos, Feriahta, vol. 1, p. 212. 


41 A detailed account of Jaitrasisiha will be found in A, 1 G. H. 
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Unpublished Inscription of tho village Nodewna in Udaipar State. 
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3 Cranslation of a communication ia Fronch by Prof.G. Jouveau-Dubrouil published in the JRAS., 
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BOOK-NOTIC! 


Aboroms or rite Ancuxovocieat Sunvay oF IxDIA, 
No, 1: The Indus Valley in the Vedic Period. 
By Rar Bawavon Rawarnasan Cuaxpa. 


‘Tho author of thin memoir discumes, not in 
‘opportunely, eortain words and pamages occurring, 
in the Vedio literature with roference to recent 
discoveries in the Indus valley with the object of 
facilitating tho co-ordination of archmological 
data with ancient literary evidence, Doubt has 
proviously been felt, for example, as to whether 
tho word samudra in any of the passages in which 
it oecurs in tho Rig Veda referred to the ocean, 

recontly ax 1922 the viow has boon expremesl 
(O.HL., 1. 79-80) that there seemed no strong 
reason to beliove that it moant more then tho stream 
of the Tnidun in ita lower course. Now that conch 
shell objects have been found ut both the Harappa 
sand Mohonjo-daro sites among remains which powsibly 
date back to the beginning of the Sed illennium 
8.0 Mr. Chanda thinks that therois nolonger way 
room for doubt on the point, ‘Then thro is the 
word pir or pura, v0 often used in dowcribing the 
strongholds of non-Aryan enemies, which hav been 
‘explained as probably meaning no moro than a 
fortification oF wtockado, oF more place of refuge 
‘ngainat ttack-—mamparta of hardened earth with 
palisndes and 4 ditch, Mr. Chanda ia not 
Prepared 10 acoopt this dednition, He writes 
“The toms Pur and Pura mean nagara, ‘city,’ 
‘town,’ and fot fort, ‘Tho Swndkrit equivalent 
of "ort" ts durga, which also occurs in tho Rig- 
‘voda."" Ho stator that in ono wtania tho words 
pura and durya ocour side by wide, and bo soot 
hero n reference to both town and fort, Who, 
then, the quostion arises, were the enemies of the 
Rig Vedio Aryans who lived in towns and fought 
from within steongholds in tho Indus valley ? 
‘These he proposes to identify with tho Panis, 
“who do not perform meritice aud do not give 
gifts," described by Yaak in one placo as "mer: 
chunta’ and in another place as ‘demons.’ Now 
the root pay conveys the idoa of bartering, dewling 
for trading, and it is not imposible that thew 
Panis were wealthy trading folk living in towns, 
From tho atteibulo of avarioo oF niggardliness 
‘pplind £0 thon @ tomptation might even bo felt 
to ane in thea the prototype of the mahdjan of 
later dayn. But \their wealth in horse and kine, 
referred to in both the Rig and the Atlwrva, is 
not altogether consonant with the role of town 
merchants, Section 2 rofers to tho falling off, 
fromm the Bruhinanical standpoint, of the peoples 
‘of th Panjib after tho age of the hymns, of which 
‘we have abundant evidencs in later texts. ‘The 
drift of the argument in Section 3 is not very 
clear. ‘The subject of the disposal of the dead, 
whether by exposure, burial, eremation, or deposit 
of the bones or ashes only in einerary urns, is 























Very complicated ona; and we snust await detailed 
information of the evideuce found in this con- 
nexion at Nal, Harappa and Mohenjo-daro before 
‘ny conclusions, or oven suggestions, seem 


possible. 
©. B.A. W. Oxoman, 


‘Tum Ispiax Boopmsr Looxoanarny, mainly based 
on the Sddkanamdid and other cognate Tantrio 
‘Tostaof Rituals, ByB. Brarcaowsnya. “Hum- 
phiey. Milford, Oxford University Press, 


Mr, Bhattocharya, the son of tho great Mahi. 
mabspidhylys Haraprastd Shivtr, is also Editor 
‘of tho Gackwad's Oriental Series and baa been 
Government Research Scholar in Tconography at 
the University of Dacca ; hence his book on the 
images of Buddhiste—a truly formidablo subject 
to tackle.” 1 woll remember seoing in a building in 
Kyoto in Japan an enormous mass of beautiful 
fullsize Agures, all of ono character but no two 
‘altogether alike, representing the " goda” of Mahd- 
yin Buddhism, and thinking how hopelees seemed 
to bo the task of trying to lonra theaystem on which 
they had boen constructed. There Wore #0 many 
that it womed to be impossible really to ayntom: 
ative thom, but Mr, Bhattacharya bas now shown 
that it in possible to do 40 and that they are 
constructed more oF lew according to « daflite 
plan. ‘The “science of ioonography is very like 
‘tho * eolence " of heraldry. Tt is the learning of an 
arbitrary sot of rules, some knowledge of wich ia, 
however, necemary, if one would genap what i in 
tho minds of thove that toach and beliove 
fn it, 


Mr. Bhattacharya hat taken hia work seriously, 
‘nd haa had tho advantagy of the teaching of Prof 
‘A. Foucher, and has gone to the root of hie aube 
Jct, “He ts caroful to explain that "Buddhist 
iconography isnot idolatry: tho images do not re 
promt objects of worship but eyprosent the higheut 
Buddhist ideals of Stays or Void commingled 
with Vijdna and Mahisukha"—a statement that 
takos usatraight into Buddhist, and T may aay, 
Hindu, teanseondontal philosophy. ‘Pherois @ not. 
table introduction to the book, in which the author 
fiver ww a romarkable though beiof historical sur- 
‘oy uf Buddhinn, including # discourse on the eyolte 
tion of Buddhistic doctrines, These are well 
‘worth the attention even of expert in the aubject 
find contnin some arresting views. In his Foro. 
word Mr. Bhattacharya also. beings an ienport, 
ant consideration prominently before his readers— 
the a ‘of Budahiam to the religions of the 
Jaina and the Hindus: * wo have evidence what 
{roo interchanges of gods actually did take placo, 
first at the vory outset of Baddhitea and Jainiam 
fas woll as in the more promiscuous Tantric, age, 
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‘The Jains and the Buddhiste alike Qorrowed | Buddhas, six Buddhatoktia or consotts of Buddhas 


Hinda gods in the earlier wtages, but in the Tan: 
trio age tho Buddhist gods were commonly 
exploited, The problem of correct. identification 
Of images, therefore, presents a real difficulty, and 
great scholars have, more than once, attempted 80 
Tutions.” ‘These arp remarks to be earefully digested 
fand are the more noteworthy for coming from a 
Brahman, 

We aro given an account of the Sddhanamélé 
which “contains about 300 sddhanas enjoining 
tho procedure for worshipping, in the Buddhist 
‘Tantei fashion, about $00 deities," and Mr. 
Bhattacharya is careful to explain that «ddhano 
does not mean “ebarm," as Tendall thought, 
but a procedure for worship." Noxt attention 
ia drawn to the importance of the Dhyfines “or 
descriptive conceptions of tho deity," for the 
purposes of Teonography, snd to tho method on 
‘which Mr, Bhattacharya has based his endeavour 
to identify the images of Buddhist deitios by moans 
of the Dhyinas given in the Sdidhanamdlé, * the 
‘most scientific classification of the Buddhist doitice 
being to sort out and classify them according to 
their parental Dhyint Buddhas."* Matjuéel ond 
Avalokitéivara, the great Bodhisattvas have, 
however, been treated separately, and thoto deities 
‘who cannot be definitely stated to be emanations 
of any Dhyint Buddha, have been termed “*In- 
dependent,” and separately dealt with, Wo thus 
‘00 how it has been mado possible to systematic 
this bewildering Tconography.. 

Me, Bhattacharya has thoughtful chapter on 
the " Bvidinco of Art" as to his mubjoct, showin 
how “in tho late phase of Vajrayina, after its 
destruction in India, the pricets of the celebrated 
monasteries took refuge in Nepal, and thus kop! 
the torch of Buddhism still buming in India, 
carrying with them the art of Bengel, and thore 
“Vin order to mako sure of their existence converted 
8 good many of the natives and carved out in- 
numernble images of gods both in stone and in 
‘wood; #o much s0, that a ktudent of Ieonography is 
ovorwhclmed at their wealth and variety.” Tt 
‘was to Nepal that Mr. Bhattacharya had himeolf 
to go for his information. 

‘Alter remarking that “the Pantheon of the 
Northorn Buddhists was not built in» day " our 
‘author gives an nccount of ite rise in the eighth 
century A.D, and its remarkable spread : "* the 
Hindus say that the number of their deities is 
thirty-three crores, and it seems that the Buddhists 
can claim similar figure.” Ho then proceeds 
to show how this can bo the ease, 

‘Tho book next passes to a consideration of the 
images thomaelves commencing with an account of 
the Buddhas, Baddhataktia and Bodhisattvas of 
tho MahyAnists, It is to bo noted that in Nepal 
1 sixth doity is addod to the orthodox five in this 
‘ospect, Thus there aro in that country six Diynt 




















and eix Bodhisattvas—thoeo who do tho duty 
‘of « Buddha on tho earth, ‘Then wo havo seven 
‘mortal Buddhaa,ot whora Gautama Buddha was one, 
cach with his Sakti and his Bodhiasttva, Beside 
these ig Matroya, who *pertakos of the nature of « 
‘mortal Buddha, though ho ix not a Buddha yet, 
His passing tho lifo of a Bodhisattva in tho Tushite, 
Heaven preparatory to hia descent to the earth in 
thurean form." is on these conceptions that the 
Buddhist panthoon anid its iconogrephy mainly 
este. 





In tho consideration of Matjuétt the Bodhisattva, 
of the Dhyini Buddha Amitibbs, we plunge at 
‘onco into tho abstractions of Mahiyfna Baddhism 
fand_ tho difficulties connected therewith, which 
Mr. Bhattacharya dale with aa clearly as may bo, 
‘The same can bo said of his dootings with Avalokitéa. 
vars “emanating from tho Dhyiat Buddha, 
Amitébhs snd his Sakti, Pagdird, Like Maf- 
juéel, bo appears in many and bewildering forms, 
overly sod fully sot out in this book. 

Mr. Bhattacharya next takot us to emanations 
of the Diyfini Buddhas, commencing with Amitdbha 
and passing on to Akshobbys (gods and goddesses), 
Vairochana (all goddesses), Amogbasiddhi (also 
allgoddesses), Ratnasambhava (gods and goddesses), 
‘The Naipalt Vajrasattva, tho Oth Dbyfnt Buddha, 
lnnot ineladed in thie category, but there is enother 
sot of gods and goddesses, who are emanations of 
the Five Dhyfini Baddbas an a body—a combination 
‘of all tho 8, amongst whieh is included tho terrible 
Mahdkils, ‘Then follow the emanations of 
Vajrasattva “the Palcharaksha Mandala, and the 
‘Tihs, green, white, yollow, blue (grey) and. rod. 
In addition to all thore are the independent deitioe— 
hich show indications 











ter this Mr. Bhattacharya denws his conclusions, 
which every atadunt of iconography should stndy. 
Ho winds up with the following statemont of Tantric 
trnnscendentalism: "Tho god Heruka, tho em- 
hodiment of Simys, earrying the weapons, 
th embodiment of Bodhichitta, also of the nature 
of Snya, in embraced by Naiehtml, whose essence 
in also Stnyn, carrying weapons also of the nature: 
of Sanya. ‘Thus Void with Void commingles, 
Thin in the highest state—the AnupAdhiéesha- 
Nirvana.” 

‘There is an appendix describing ‘tho 108 forms 
of Avalokitéévara appearing in tho Machchbandar 
Vothalat Kiithmtinda. ‘There aro the 108 Lokés- 
varas. With this must end this very brief outline 
Of Mr, Bhattecharya'n remarkable book, adding 
hat there is w useful glossary and a good index, 
fand tho further observation that one ean now under- 
‘arid why the ndmlenblo platen number sixty 
rine. 


©, Taursr, 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 18) 
D-I. (a) Symbolical Coins. 

We now come to the vexed question of the coins which Phayre in the International 
Numismata Orientatia, vol. 11, pt. i, p. 33 (Sgured on his Plate V, 2) called Pagoda Medals 
and considered very ancient. My own Plate IIT was made many years ago and T followed 
him thereon by also calling them Medals from Pegu.” Of the figures in my Plate#® III, 
figs. 2, 3and4 are ofsilver and figs. Land 5 of spelter (twlenaga). Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. Figs. 4 and 5 were in my own collection, and are now in the British 
Museum. The evidence I have collected tends to show that they were really the coinage of 
pe ‘ay, but they havehitherto been called Pagoda Medals or symbolical Coins of Pegu and 

Marsden, Numismata Orientalia, p. 805, writing in 1823, states that the silver coin 
figured by Phayrett is one of those from the pattern given to Symes by Bodop'ayd. At the 
endof the nineteenth century they were still to be found about Burma, vide my Plate IIT, figs. 
4 and 5, and besides those exhibited there, I saw several others at the same time. In the 
Calcutta Musenm?? Nos. 881, 882 are theidentical samples that Symes brought to Caleutta 
at Bodbp'aya’s request in order to have copies made of them at the mint. ‘They were evidently 
given as ‘ancient ’ specimens, and it ia well to note here that they were cast, not struck, ‘The 
moder Burman is, however, an adept at both metal-casting end die-sinking. 

Phayre, op. cil, p. 85, says that the silver coins were really pagoda medals, intended by 
the King to be placed in the great (and still) unfinished pagoda he was building at Mingin, 
nearly opposite the modern Mandalay across the Irrawaddy. This view is, I think, partly 
correct, though it is evident from the quotations below that he really did intend to use them 
‘as coin of the realm, In any case they were modelled on true pagoda medals.32 

Mr. L, White King allowed me to examine his rich collection of Burmese coins, and I 
found he had two varieties of that shown by Phayre, Plate V, fg. 2, and also # good specimen 
of Plate V, fig. 1 (the same as my Plate IIT, fig. 3), and three smaller coins of the same design 
of one-fourth the size. Assuming the larger coin to be a tickal, the smaller specimens would 
represent a famat each, ot one-fourth tickal, All this looks like coinage, especially as those of 
Phayre's Plate V, fig. 2 were found in Arakan, whither Boddp’sya sent an army. 

‘The point is obscure, but in view of the information thus available, I think the safest 
thing to do, in the light of Cox's statement, given below, that there were fio kinds struck, 
is to attribute all the coinage to Béddp'ay. ‘The Calcutta Mint specimens would be those 
given in Phayre’s Plate V, fig. 2, and the others those made by BOddp'ay's own moneyers. 

T may as well note that the point is rendered still more obscure by the coin or medal 
shown in my Plate IIT, fig. 5, which is evidently of the same clase and belongs to the British 
‘Museum, unless it is assumed that this is one of the Pagods medals, from one or two of many 
designs from which BOddp'sya chose specimens to hand over to ‘Symes.## 

‘That they were BOddp'ay@’s coins, struck perhaps in Upper Burma, is probable from the 
followinginteresting correspondence, which I give in full, as the whole subject is still some- 
what obscure and all evidence ig valuable. Mr. H.G. Batten, then Deputy Commissioner, 

30 Fig. Gon that Plate is from Tenasearim and bas no connection with the other gures. twill be daait 














with separately. 
‘it International Numiamata Orientalia, vol. TIT, pt, I, p. 39 and Plate V, 2 See also Marsden, Plato 


Lu 
54 ‘Those numbers refer to the old lista, ‘They may have been changed in the new catalogues, 
35 Noa. 883, 884 in tho Indian Museum, Caleutta Mint Collection are probably the originals of these 
coins. ‘They are noted in the catalogue, 1883, as "Rupees, Ava Min,” 
114 In view of ita good workmanship, it may also be Cox's “second design.” 
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Magwe District in Upper Burma, wrote to me on 7th Feb, 1900 -—* Trend you drawings of 2 
coins picked, or rather dug, up, I believe, in the old city near K6kogwa. ‘The tradition is that 
it was a Hindustani sottlement, and not long ago similar coins and some Jétds [brass pots] 
‘were found and sent to the Local Government. What happened to them I do not know. 
‘Tho coins were copied by Mrs. Walton (the wife of the Deputy-Superintendent of Police), 
who has made the excellent drawings of them sent herewith.” See Plate IIa. 

In addition Mr, Batten sent “notes made by Maung Saw Maung, Township Officer, 
‘Taungdwingyi,” which ran as follows ;—"‘ In November, 1896, test famine-relief works were 
started. A road from Kdkogwa to Sinl8 was begun by me. On the 2nd November, 1896, 
the coolies employedon the work dug upsome silyer coins. I was able to collect four coins, 
two rupeo size and two half rupee size. ‘The road started within the old ruined city of Dokthi- 
plira, now called Peikthidémyo, ‘The cityhas three brick walls, north, south and east : no wall 
on the west. Itisasquarecity. ‘The city wall measures nearly two miles from each comer. 
It is situated ton miles west of Taungdwingy!, which is also an ancient city with brick walls, 
but its size is only # fourth of Peikthidd, Several brass cups [2éids] were discovered. ‘Tho 
ruins in Peikthid® are all of brick. No authentic account of Peikthado is in existence. It 
was undoubtedly not » Burman city and everything indicates that the city must have been 
built by the Hindus from India. When and in what year the city was established and when 
it was deserted is not known.” ‘The worthy Township Officer then goes on to explain that 
the reigning queen Pinthwa, of Peikthidd,” was captured by Dwidabaung [Duttdbaung] 
of Prome, according to a well-known legend. He then says that ‘6 Brass cups and 2 silver 
coins found in the same place (Peikthid6] were sent to the Licutenant-Governor [of Burma] 
through Captain Warde.”” ‘The brass cups were the Indian 1tds above mentioned, and of the 
two silver coins one was that on the Plato (I1Ta) attached. 

It will thus be secn that BOddp’ayi’s “ Arakan ” coins have been found in Upper Burma in 
‘two connected sites. 

Referring tospecimens of such coins asthe above, Phayre, History of Burma, 1883, p. 31, 
hhas the following note :—“ Coins or medals bearing Hindu symbols which have been found, 
and which no doubt are struck {in Pegul, probably belong to this period [4.p. 578], and lend 
support to the conclusion as to events which the native chroniclers have obscured orsuppressed.”” 
‘This statement I take it, we may now assume to haye been made in complete error from the 
‘guesses or traditions of literary Burmans, but it gives the impression of European scholars 
of Phayre’s time in relation to the legendless coinage found in Arakan and slong the Burma 
seacoast. 

Capt, C. H. White, a collector of Arakanese coins, printed in 1802 in Akyab Notes 
with Reference to a Selection of Symbolieal and Historical Coins of Arakan. In this pamphlet’ 
he gives a usoful history of the subject up to that date. ‘The Arkanese coinage naturally 
attracted early attention, and papers theron were published from timo to time in JASB. 
E.q., Thomas Latter, of the Burmese Grammar, bad an article thereon in No. CLXX1, 1846, 
(Vol. XILL, pp. 571 ff.), in which ho “speculated " that these coins “might be intended to 
convey symbolical representation of the cosmology of Buddhism.” Three of the coins he 
thought were Hindu, representing “ the Ball Nandi, the peculiar cognizance of Shiva,” and as 
to these he gives an interesting story. “The popular tradition connected with theso coins is 
the following. ‘There was a King, who set off to China to find the skull, which he owned in a 
former state of existence, when he wasin the body of a dog. His astrologers having told him 
that this was why he was troubled with such incurable headaches and that on removing it he 
would be cured. On his departure he left his wife with o ring and told her 
that in case he should not come back in seven years, she was to raise to the throne 
and marry. one of her subjects whom it would fit, On his way back the daughter 


96 In India Ofice Library, 
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1007, Lord of the Red Elephant, Lord of the White Elephant, ‘Thad®, the Lord of 
the Law. 
nx. 1007.0, 1645, Mintard and D'ammariza both mean Lord of the Low, 
but tard moans the Civil Law and dhamma the Canonical Law, 
No, 7 oby. and rev. aro inscribed : 
1014. | Shwindn: thak’es Sandésud'ammartca, 
1014, Lord of the Golden Palaco, Moon of the Lord of the Holy Law, 
px, 1014=4.p, 1652. Sandasud’ammardza= Chanda sudbammarijs, 
No, 8oby. and rev, are insoribed :— 
1047, Shwénan: thak'e Warad'ammardza, 
1047, Lord of tho Golden Palace, Lord of the Excellent Law. (Varadhammarija). 
hus, 10¢7—=4.v, 1685, (Varadhammardja). This coin is important as it oorroots 
tho list of Arakan kings, where he is stated to havo sucoeeded in n.n, 1004= 
A.D. 1692, 
No. 0 obv. and rev. are insoribed :— 
1072, Shwéndn: thak'ei Sandawizaya, 
1072, Lord of the Golden Palace, Sandavizaya. 
hp, 1072—-a.p. 1710, Sandavizaya=Chanda-vijaya, which means the Moon of Vietory- 
No. 10 obv. and rev. are inseribed : 
1093, Shwéndn: thak’ei Sanda-Phirtya-Résa. 
1093, Lord of the Golden Palace, King of the Moon and Sun. 
baz, 1099-—.. 1791, Sanda-ThOriya-Riza™=Chanda-Sariya-Raja, Lord of the Moon 
and Sun, 
No. 11 oby. and rev, are inscribed -— 
1007. Shwinn + thak'ei Narapawardza, 
1007, Lord of the Golden Palace, the King, the Purifler of men (Narapavarija), 
nap. 1007=A.D. 1735, 
No. 12 ob. and rev. are inscribed -— 
1104, Shwénan ; thak'e Nara-apayardza. 
1104, Lord of the Golden Palace, the King, the Punishor of men (NaripAyarija). 
pitt, M04 A.0. 1742. 
No, 19 oby. and rev. are insoribed :— 
1193, Shwénan: thak’eh Sandaparamardsa, 
1128, Lord of the Golden Palace, Superior Lord of the Moon. 
yu, 1128.0. 1761. 
No, 14 obv. and rev. are inseribed -— 
1126, Shwéndn: thak'ei Apayamahdrdza, 
1120, Lord of tho Golden Palace, the Great King of Punishment 
pix, 1126=A.0. 1764, 
No, 16 obv. and rev. aro insoribed :— 
1135. Shuwénan: thak'ei Sandasumanardza, 
1135. Lord of the Golden Palace, Happy Lord of the Moon. Sumans was also tho 
name of ono of the 24 Buddhas and the allusion may therefore be classical. 
px, 11397=A.v. 1773. 
No. 16 oby. and rev. are insoribed :— 
1140, Shwépyithak'ei D'ammaritraza, 
1140. Lord of the Golden Land, Lord of the Kingdom of the Law. 
ax, 1140=A.0. 1778. D'ammaritriza=Dhammardjrijo, and is so written in Burmese, 
No. 17 obv. and rev. are inscribed -— 
1144, Shwénin: thak’ei Mahéthamadardea, 
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1144, Lord of the Golden Palace, Lord of the Great Peaco (Mahisamédhirija). 
BR, L44—=a.p, 1782. 

‘This was the last native King of Arakan, for two years later, w.e. 1046 (=A.n. 1784), 
the country passed into the hands of Mintariji or BOddp'ay8, who at once issued a coin :— 

No. 18 oby. and rey, inscribed 

1146, Amarapiira Sind yimyd : shin Hnain-ngin. 
1146, Country conquered by the Lord of the Many White Elephants of Amarsp(ira, 

Capt. White's collection also contuinod “a small coin of the sige of » four-anna piece, on 
which the Burmese inscription was incomplete, the reverse having a Persian and Nagarl Inserip~ 
tion.” Ho also had 6 other silver coins of the Burmese mintage “ from Re. 1 to one anna.” 

‘As will have been already seen, Boddp'ay’ issued other copper coins than those above 
described, with obv. two fish and roy. inscribed as separately shown. ‘These were struck in 
1781, tho year of his accession, and must therefore have had no connection with Arakan, but 
must have been struck in Amaraptira before he conquered tho Southern land. See Plate TT. 

D-U. Coins of Mindon Min. 

King Minddn (1852-1878) introduced « coinage about 1861, though he antedated many 
coins to 1852, the year of his accession, That he had no coinage in 1855 is proved by Yule’s 
remark to that effoot in his Ava, p. 268.4" 

Gold Coins, 

‘Thoro wero five gold values.4# ‘Tho two highest are now exceedingly rare, if not, in 
actual fact, known only by a single specimen of each, 

(1) Shwl-kyatat, gold rupee (more strictly, tickal) piece. Tt corresponds to the mohar of 
India. T only know this from a spocimen in Col, Pridewus’s collection, of which the follow- 
ing is a description. Size : samo as fig. 34, Plato IT. Obverso : a chind¢,*# round which aro the 
words, chind?, Roverse : a wreath, round which are tho words Yedandbin Nébyldd (Rata. 
napunna=Mandalay, tho Royal Residence), and inside tho wreath 1 kyit yoiig s diiigd 
(coin for use as one rupee or tickal). 

In addition to this coin, thero were occasionally struck at the Mint gold ‘ rupees "of the 
peacock type by way of medals and presents. Any friend of the officials could take @ picco 
‘of gold to the Mint and get it struok with the silver dies, taking it away with him as  curio~ 
sity or keopsake. At ono time there were @ good many of these gold “rupees " about, and 
they may still be procurable in Mandalay. ‘They were never, howover, coin of the realm, 
although they would be true mohars, and would have the samo description of value endorsed 
fon tho revere, as on the coin just described, vis : | kyat géiig ¢ diigd (soe Plato 11, fig. 34). 

(2) Shwi-ngdmist, or gold five-mi-picce, that is, half » gold rupeo, ax 10 ma (gold)= 
Rupeo 1 (00 fig. 24, Plate TI). It corresponds to the halt mohar of India, and T may noto 
that to tho Burman the English sovereign, the French louis or napoleon, and similar coins 
wore, when I made these notes in 1890 or thereabouts, all shié-ngdmasts. Tt iy extremely 
rare. My specimen is the only ono Tever saw, but others I believe existed then, King Minddn 
intended to throw thom into circulation largely, and had the dies cut and a certain number 
struck off; but he died shortly afterwards, and King Thibaw did nothing in the matter. Such 
‘was my information ; but it should be noted that 4: on this coin is the sign of Thibaw and not 
of Mindén ; Thibaw having been born on a Tuesday, of which day tho #6 : isthe rulingspirit, 

TI We loam inciontally from Bowring (Siam, vol, I, p33), who givens long oxteact from Tiree Montha 
in Cambodia (Mission Preas, Singspore), that the modern coinage of Cambodia was introduced in 1894 from 
machines sent by a British Bem at Singapore, 

{42 There was no gold currency apparently in Siam in 1090, gold coins being merely struck to be tuned x 
commemorative medals. JAB. Proc, 1881, p- 149: Bowring, Siam, vol. 1, p. 257. 

13. Every Burman I questioned on tho eubject denied the existenco of any such issue. 

44 Tho chin} is ton Burman a lion, It was tho symbol of Mindén, because he was born on w Satarday. 
Seo Shay Foe, (Scott), The Burman, p. 12, 
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See Shwe Yoe, The Burman, p.7: Obverse : a (6: and td: taxdkt 1240 (—A.n, 1878). Reverse 
Yedandbin Nébyidd: 5 ma gig didga ; (royal stamp of the 6; and coin for uso as 5 ma.) 

(8) Shoé-matst, gold one-quarter piece : the quarter mohar. Seo Plato II, fig. 25. Tt 
was still common in 1890. Obverse : a chindé, or mythological lion, and chindé tazélta 1298 
(royal stamp of the lion, 18604.p.), Reverse: Yedandbén Nebyidd and 2 mii 1 pe p6ig : diigd : 
(coin for uso as 25 nai), as 2 p21 ma. 

(4) Shwé-mitst, gold mé piece. See Plate TT, fig. 26, ‘This was never common. Obyerse : 
8 poaoook and lazéktd (royal stamp), Reverso: a wreath, Yedandbin Nébyidd and 1 mi sig : 
1214 (for use as 1 mi, 1852 a.p.). ‘The dato is the accession-date, as above explained, 

(6) Shw#-pist, gold p2 pivco, Seo figs, 27 and 28, Plate IL, Two varicties, neither of which was 
ever common, Firstly: obverse, same as the ahwé-matst: reverse, 1 pe pdig : difigd (coin for use as 
1 p!)and Yedandbon Nébyldd, Secondly:obverse, same as the shwé- mast: reverse, I pd poiig 1214, 

Silver Coins. 

The silver coins wore R. 1, R. J, R. 4, Req'y, Re yy s but in practice they were current 
ax R, 1, 8as,, das., 2as., and 1 anna.!® ‘They all had the same device, Obverse ; a peacook 
with fazékid, Reverse : a wreath, outsid Yedandbin Nébyidd, and inside it the value and 
the same date, in each case 1214—4,n, 1852, Tho values were stated thus :—1 kyit poig: 
diiigd :, coin to bo uscd ax R.1: 6 ma dig: to bo used as mimR, }:1 mat péiig ; to bo 
used as one-quarter=R. }: 1 mi pong : to bo used ast ma=R. iyi) p? péiig sto be used 
ax 1 pieR. 9. All these coins were common, but being thrown out of currency they tended 
to booome rary, especially those of the lower values, Seo figs. 20, 30, 91, 32, 98, Plate TI, 

Conourrently with theso were struck, in the earlier part of MindOn's reign, quite aseparate 
vet of silver coins, which were exceedingly rare, and I was able only to. procure a specimen 
of tho R, 1: seo Plate V, fig, 47, But I had.scen in other collections R,1,and R. d,and R. 4, 
nd later paw three specimens of the quarter rupoo: seo plate VI, figs. 1, 2 & 9. All havo 
tho same device. Obverve: a peacock of the type of fig. 34, Plate IT, but on a stippled ground and 
no suporscription, Reverse : precisely the samo as for the like valueain the sot above described. 

‘Thore is yot another variety of rupeo figured by Phayro (Int, Num. Or., vol. I, pt. I, 
Plato V, 9), with tho remark that it was issued for currency by MindOn. It was sufficiently 
rary, forneither myself nor any other local collector T could consult seemed to have ever even 
hoard it, except in Phayrw’s account. Obverso : a peacock, tail spread and wings open, in a 
ring of rosettes : no suporscription, Reverse: Thekkayit 1214 (Burmese era, 1214=1852 
A.D,)in a wreath surrounded by rosettes. It will be perceived that this coin essentially diffors 
in many particulars from those above described. 

Scott, he Burman, pp. 209-800, says that, in 1882, tho Burmese rupees were not up to 
standard, being worth only fourteen annas, but his statements on the subject of coinage 
must be received with caution, 

Incorrectly struck silver coins through bad minting, which should not be confounded 
with the faungbannt coins to be described later on, were quite common until 1890 in Manda 
lay, and 1 procured several typical specimens, which 1 presented to the British Museum. 
See also Plate II, fig. 90, which I found in circulation in Mandalay, though it was an un- 
stamped rupee from MindOn's Mint. 

Copper Coins. 

MindOn issued a fine copper coin, not at all common even in 1800, Obverse: a peacock 
and wiaung taztk!d 1227 (the royal stamp of the peacock, 1865 A.p,). Reverso 
and inside it Yédandbin Nébyldd—I pe p6iig : dtiigd :¢460n tabon (Ratanapunna, the Royal 
residenoe—coin to be used as one-fourth part of 1 pi), See fig. $4, Plate TI. 

7 There are two. mena a 7 Other 

ea an plete) oF per yeas Mint Collection, Nos. 646, 647. Other 


A Seo No, 871 in tho Indian’ Museum, Calcutta Mint Collection, described as ‘Rupee, Ava Mint,” i 
the Catalogue, 1883, and as being referred to in Mint lottor No, 701,31 Janaary 1864. 
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Minddn is also credited with a 44 : copper piece, described below, but this I believe to 
have been a genuine issue of Thibaw. 

Iron Coins. 

‘Tho iron coinage of King Minddn was in circulation for a very short time. ‘The two spe- 
cimens I procured and gaveto the British Museum are the only ones I saw. So far as their 
conditions permitted mo to lear, they seemed to have been struck from the dies used for the 
peacock copper coins, I was told that they wero foreed upon the people and passed for 
one pie, or one-third of the same king's peacock copper pice just desoribed, 

Although Ido notthink that the specimens above noted were, when first procured, more 
than 22 years old, they had become so corroded by rust as only to be legible oven in a small 
ogres by rubbing them gently and so making tho embossed surfaces appear red against a black 
ground, Thoyaroin themselves the strongest proof possible of the uselessness of coining iron. 

Pyrard do Laval, Hak. Soc. ed., vol. I, p. 235, alludes to an iron coinage of the West Coast 
of India and of Portuguese Goa in the early seventeeth century A.p., which he says had a purely 
local currency, being rejected at Cochin, then a Portuguese possession. See also vol, IT, p, 68. 

Lead Coins. 

Lead coins at tho timo of the British ocoupation of Upper Burma were common enough, 
but they had disappeared by 1890, and were afterwards only to bo found in collectors' cabinets.4t 
Mindon's Lead Coins wero of three kinds, 

(1) Obverse : a hare, remains of fazéltd and clearly 1231 or A.D. 1869. Reverse: blank, 
and obviously always 80, Tho specimen figured in fig. 26, Plate II, is the only spectmen 1 
havo seen of this particular issue out of which anything can be made. But I have possessed 
other illogiblo specimens of lead coina from Burma, which were evidently of the samo issue 
from their weight and sizo. ‘The figures of tho date are not perceptible in the plate, but by 
caroful handling of the original coin they are displayed. The hare as representing tho moon 
and tho peacock as representing tho sun, are tho crests of the Alompra (Alaungp'ayA) 
dynasty, which claimed (a mythical) descont from both the lunar and the solar lines of 
India, Its valuo was probably one-fourth of a pice, 

(2) Obyorve : a hare and yin fazéktd 1281 (royal stamp of the hare, 1869 4.0,). Reverse : 
Kyé: nis diiigd: ¢ 4 bon tabGn (4th part of a copper coin), The words are inside a wreath. 
Boo fig. 87, Plate 11, 

(3) Obverse : the samo as the preceding. Reverse : Ky@ : nt diig@ #8 bén tabén (8th 
part of a copper coin). See fig. 38, Plate IL. 

‘Tho “ copper coin "in the above cases is evidently the"peacook "pice above mentioned. 

In letters to the Academy in 1800, I said (p. 946)that Thibaw had imitated this coinage, 
because it bore date B.x, 1241=1879 a.v., but Dr. E. Nicholson in letter, dated 20th Octo- 
ber, 1890, pointed out (p. 871) that ho had in 1870 a large quantity sent him of these coins 
dated #2, 12311809 A.p. Plato IL will show that Dr. Nicholson was right and that by somo 
errot I had read the Burmese 2 (3) for the symbol 5 (4), and so read 1879 for 1869. 

Soott (Shway Yor) in The Burman, hia Life and Notions, p. 209, makes a curious mistake 
‘8 to theas coins, when ho says : The least coins are simply blobs of motal like a spherical 
bullet syucezed out of shape. T have examined thousands of them, but seen never a hare. 
‘This statement that the hare is not to bo seen on theso coins is a decided error, for as a matter 
of fact it is there as often as not, and the statement readslikea mistake being made between 
some local Shin or Siamese issue for Burmese.48 

(To be continued.) 

W_At tho Bangkok Exhibition in 1882, “n largo collection of very old and curious lead [Siamese] coins” 
were shown. TASB, Proc, 1887, p. 148, 
ava in 1618 A.p. Indo-China, 2nd Ser., vol. I, p, 182: in Banjermessin 
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MAR SAPOR AND MAR PRODH. 
Py 7. K. JOSEPR, BA, LT, 

Ix 1504, whon Alfonso d’Albuquorquo, afterwards the second Viceroy of Goa, was io 
Quilon, some of the Christians thore—he found 25,000 of them in Quilon'—“ said that two 
saints, who were buried there (in the Churoh of Our Lady of Mercy)? in two chapels, had 
made the church in a miraculous manner.” “And the Christians of the land (Quilon) 
had to take care to govern and rule the church, which was called ‘Our Lady of Mercy.’ 
+. « «There werethree altars on which stood three crosses, the centre one of gold, the two 
others of silver.” (Commentaries of Albuquerque, Hakluyt Society, 1875, I, 14.) 

‘Tho saints referred to here are Mar Sapor and Mar Prod, who have the rare distinetion 
of being perhaps the only canonized bishops of Malabar. E 

In 1599 we have the following interesting details recorded of those two saints.“ Whereas 
in this diocese there are many churches dedicated to Mar Xobro and Mar Phrod, who are 
commonly styled Saints, of whom there is nothing known, only it is commonly said, ° That 
they came into these parts and wrought miracles, and retumed afterwards to Babylon, 
from whence they came, others affirming that they died in Coulon, there being nothing writ 
of them that is authentic, neither does it appear that they were ever canonized by the Church, 
but on the contrary, since they came from Babylon, there is just cause to suspect that they 
might be heretics’: wherefore the Synod doth command, that all the churches which are dedi- 
cated to them, be dedicated to All the Saints, and that the festivities used to be kopt to their 
honour, and the * Nerchas’ that usod to be given upon their days, shall be given on All Saints’ 
day, being the first of November : and for the future there be no more churches dedicated 
to them, churches and festivities being nover to be dedicated, nor prayers made to any but 
to saints canonized and approved of by the Church.” (Synod of Diamper, Session 8, Decreo 
25, a8 givon in Hough's Christianity in India, I1, 659.) 

‘Additional details are found in a Malayalam version of the Diamper decrees in a MS. 
copied in A.n. 1825, Here is a translation of the decree relating to these saints. “ There 
are in the Diocese of Malabar certain churches dedicated to certain persons not recognised 
‘as saints by the Church. While thi Church was governed by Bishops of unorthodox and 
Nestorian faiths, while they (the bishops) were s0, it was mostly easy for them to get churches 
built in tho name of heretics whom they regarded as saints. For it was customary to offer 
prayer and benediction in the Church in the namo of such persons. ‘This Holy Synod, there- 
fore, orders the priests that the names of the churches be made known to the honourable 
Bishop (Menezes) at this Synod or on his visitation. In Pattamane Paraviir, Diamper, and 
‘other places in particular there are churches in the namo of the ' Kadisits ’ (saints Sapor and 
Prodh), who are, in ignorance of their identity, called saints because they came to this country 

‘Observations by the Rev. H. Hosten, $1. 

1 Doos d’Albuquerquo «pealc of 25,000 Christians at Quilon alono, ot at Quilon and the district 1—H.H. 
[Perhaps the lattor—T.K.J.] 

‘2.1 om surprised at this titlo of Our Lady of Morey. Would that havo been a Syrian title of a Church 
to Our Lady ? Gouven (fol. Ofv, col. 1) says that the Church of the Portuguese within their fort was 
dodicated to St. Thomas and that it was originally tho Charch of the 8t. Thomas Christians, who surrendered 
it to the Portuguese and built a church of their own, half league from the fortress, near Uppor Coulfo, 
dodieated to Our Lady. ‘Tho Church of St. Thomas is said by Gouves to have been built by Mar Xabro 
‘and Mar Prodh, 733 yoars before 1602, If he wrote 783, and the § was token for a 3 by the printer, the 
founding falls in 8. 1. In 1505 the ancient church of Quilon was burnt down with several Portuguese 
‘and Syrians and a Syrian deacon in it, Correa, Lendas da India, Lisboo, T (1858), p. 594, and de Souza, 
Or. Cong, IL. Cong, 1, Div. 2, para. 16, who sayn that after tho burning of the Church moar the soa tho 
Syrians went to Uppae Coulto and the Portuguone built thelr church within tho fort on the site of the earlier 
church, Whitehouse identifies (p. 209) Upper Couto with Calecoulam, which is Kayankulam, and speaks 
‘of ‘ Kalicoulam Scherravi.’ What moans * Scherravi,’ which eomes close eaugh to your Savaris or Sabr 
‘so HLH, [Scherrayi is Chorava, a place name,—T.K.J,] 
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and wrought many miracles. But there is no record of what they did, neither is there any 
regulartradition. We think they were Nestorians. So the Holy Synod commands that all the 
churches bearing this name be dedicated to All Saints and that the festivals of those churches 
be celebrated on their day, November.1. And the festivalheld in their name on April 19th 
should not henceforward be celebrated, nor should churches be built in their name."2 

‘These are the carliest surviving documents yet known (to me) about these two saints. 
‘There may be others extant in Syriac and other languages in Malabar and in the country 
from which they came. ‘The accounts of later writers do not shed uny light on the obscure 
portions of the history of these Kadisas (Syriac : holy men, saints). Some of those are 
mentioned below in chronological order. 

1. Goavea: Jornada, 97. [Menezes in 1599, was shown a ect of three copper-plates 
granted by the King who founded Quilon, to the Tévallakkara Church erected by Mar Xabro 
and Mar Phrod.] See Mackenzie's Christianity in Travancore (1901), p. 60. Also Hough’s 
Christianity in India (1839), I, 170, 171. (These plates may have been those given to the 
Quilon Tarisa Church in the latter half of the ninth century.) 

2. De Souza, Oriente Conquistado (1710), II. Cong. 1, Div. 2, para. 16. [Archbishop 
Ros had read in Syriac books 4 about these saints and their miracles.] Were these MSS. 
burned by Menezes or are copies still discoverable in Malabar 2 

3. Assemani : Bibliotheca Orientalis (1719-1728). [They came in a.p. 922] § 

4, Le Quien : Oriens Christianus (1740), Il. 1275. Sco Travancore State Manual, I. 
144. [Two Bishops came to Quilon about a.p. 880, They were very holy, built many 
charches, made the Christian religion prevail in the kingdom of Diamper and gained converts 
in many places in Malabar, especially im Quilon.] Sec Giamil's Genuinae Relationes, ete. 
(1902), pp. 582—584. 

5. Moons: Memorandum of 1781. See Dutch in Malabar (Madras, 1911), p. 178. [Two 
Bishops, Mar Sapor and Mar Peroses, came from Babylon=Modaim or Seleucia after a.D. 
820,] Loc, cit, Gulletti’s footnotes 2 and 3. [Mar Sapir and Mar Prodh came from Bagdad. 
Ct. Milne Rac, p. 108.] 

6. Dr. Forster : footnote, 4.0. 1798, at p. 91 of Fr. Paulinus’ Voyage to the Bast Indies, 
1776-89 (London, 1800). [Two Nestorian priests, Mar Sapor and Mar Parges, came from 
Babylon to Quilon in a.p. 822.) 

7, Richard and Giraud : Bibliotheca Sacra (1835), Tom. II, p. 176. [They were holy men.} 

8. Hough : Christianity in India (1839), I. pp. 197, 198. [Two Syrian ccclesinstics, 
Mar Sapores and Mar Pheroz, came from Babylon to Qailon in 4.0. 920.) 

9, Ittoop : Syrian Christian Church of Malabar (in Malayalam, 1896), pp. 95,98. [Two 
Bishops, Mar Sabér and Mar Aprdt, came from Babylon to Quilon in 4.p. 825, fe, ME. 
1, They camo in a ship belonging to a merchant called Savaris, were given a grand reception 
by tho Archdeacon and his people, held interviews with the ruling princes, toured the country, 
built churches, reformed the Church, made conversions, and raised the whole Christian com. 
‘munity in the estimation of others.] 

10. Mackenzie : Christianity in Travancore, (Travancore State Manual, 1906, II. p. 142.) / 
[Two Bishops, Mar Sopir and Mar Prodh, were at Quilon about 4.p. 825} 


4 Tho passage you quote from a Malayalam MS. is notin the decrees of the Diamper Council. Can you 
state the Session and decree ?_Thave looked carefully twice through the decrees, but cannot find the passage, 
Tea not in tho course of tho Jornada either. I find the first passage quoted by you from Hough in Session 
4, doeree 25 ELH, (The numbers in the Malayalam version, which is faller, do not tally with those in the 
rinted oue.—T. KJ] 

Pry Nobook on lar Sapor is mentioned in thelist of forbidden books drawn up st the Cound, which 
‘were to bo burned. Do Sours, lo. eit, supra, speaks, of o Syrise MS. read by Rox in which a rimcle wae 
attributed to Mar Jobanan of Cranganore befors the arrival of the Portuguese. 

© Aneemani giver 4.0. 922, and Le Quien, quoted by Raulin (p. 435), gives about 4.0. 800. 
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‘The following are some of the Malabar churches in their name ® 

1. Quilon Kadisa Church (now Jacobite), private property of a clan of Christians 
called Quilon Mutalilis (tho title Mutaldli means chiet man, capitalist, merchant), who 
trace their descent from Sabr Iso (the Savaris of Ittoop, No. 9 above), who refounded Quilon 
in .p. 825, an event from which the Malabar or Quilon eré [3.x or @-x.} bogan. He built-a Church, 
there, of which the present Kadisa church may be said to be a poor representative. In two 
ots of copper-plates granted to the original church in the latter half of the ninth century it is 
called the Tarisa Church, and the founder was Maruvdn Sabir 18, which has become Savaris 
and Bayésa in Malabar tradition, (For the text and translation of these plates in Malayalam 
see tho prosont writer's Malabar Ohristian Copper-Plates, Chs.3 and 4.) Itmust have been in 
this Toriso Church that Sapor and Prodh were interred, (Maruvan isa form of the Indian 
Parsi name Mehervan.) 

2, Kayaikulam Kadisa Church (now Jacobite), ‘This appears to have been built in 
‘Av, 820. See Travancore Almanac and Directory, Topographical Sketch. But the local 
tradition is that it was built in the first year of tho Quilon or Malabar era, 4.D. 825, 

3. Mivélikkara Kadiga Church (aow Jacobite), which was originally in Kanfiydr, close 
by. Probably it was this Kaptiydr Church that was built by the Kadisas, or in their namo, 

4, Diamper All Saints’ Church (now Roman Catholic), said to have been the church 
of the Malabar Christian royal family. Seo below. 

5. Parur St. Thomas Church (now Roman Catholic), believed to have been founded 
by St. Thomas the Apostle. In 1699 both these (4 and 5) wore in the name of the twin 
saints. (See Decree quoted above.) 

‘All theso places, given in tho ordor of their location from South to North, wero in differont 
principalities about 4.b, 825, not undor one king as now. 

‘The dato of the landing of these saints in Quilon may be taken to be cirea 825, #.¢.,a little 
boforo or in the beginning of the Quilon cra, Malabar tradition and. the two sets of copper: 
plates mentioned above, point to this date. the year of our Lord 825, corresponding to 
the year 1 of the Quilon cra,” says an old MS., “two Bishops, Mar Chavor and Mar Aprot 
‘camo with a merchant Savarisu by name.” 

Mir and Miydn, from the Syriao, aro applied in Malayalam to Bishops, Patriarchs, Saints, 
Apostles, the Pope, and Christ, ¢g., Mar Dionysius, Bishop ; Maran Mar Ignatius, Patriarch; 
Mar Goevarugees, St. George; Mar'Tommé Sithd, St. Thomas the Apostle ; Maran 140 Misiha, 
Lord Josus the Messiah, St. Mary is Martta Mariyam, Mar Papp, H, H. the Popo. 

7 Gouvea speaks of Church founded by Marapor and Mar Prodh at Quilon, (Jornada, fol. Gr col, 1 s 
fol, 04 y, col 1); at Diarpor (2, e. 2, fol. 75v, cols, 1-2); at Calicoulam, near Quilon, (1-3, 7% fol. Bey 
‘col, 2; fol. 98, col. 1); at Parur (1. 2,6, 15, fol, 111 v, ool. 2), ‘Thochurch at Quilon wax nob dedientod 
to Sapor and Prodb, but to St. Thomas (1, 2, ©. & fol, 94, co}. 1), 

Fr. Paulinus, India Orientalis Christiana, Rotnao, 179, pp. 267-268, mentions Romo: churches 
dedicated to 88. Gorvasius and Protasiua (1) at Odiarpor or Diarnpor ; (2) at Parur ;(8)ab Cotsenhen #000 
bite churches, (1) at Agaparambil ; (2) ab Cayamooulam. By tho way, Damen, Duarte Barbosa, 11, 06, 1. 
lao given 4.0, 820 for the foundation of a church at Calicoullam (Kayankculam). No. roforonce given, 

How did Paulinus got thove titles of the churches ? From Gouvea YX doubtit ho got thom all there, Tb 
iva fact that Menezos wanted all the churchos dedicated to Sapor and Prodh to be changed to the title of All 
Saints. Diamperur (old) ia now All Sainta in the Madras Catholic Directory, 1924, p, 264; Parur 
Kottakavu is St, Thomas (p. 265); Kothanallur (p. 255) andl Acaparamp (p. 261) are under the title of 
88, Gorvaso and Protase.—H,H. (Codamalur is not Kothanallur.—T.K.J,)} 

‘Du Porron’s list of 1758 in Whitehouse (pp. 203-200) agrooa with Paulinus for Diatnpor, Paru, Agopa- 
rambil it adds Coramalur (Pauliane’ Codamalur) and Ellour, but speaks of a Church of the XL, Virgin at 
Kalicoslam. 

7 Your Quilon * Bfutalilia’ must be compared with John da” Marigioli's Quilon Moditial, Christian 
hiots, tho owners of the pepper. hia was in KIMG-17, Cl, Yul, Cathay, 11 (1860), p. 381.—EH. AT, 

4 On Mar Prodh, see Cath, Bneyel, New York, XIV. O81, art. by Myr. Mediyoott. Poulinus on Mar 
Sapor, Ind. Or. Christ, XXU, 20; on Kasyi Thomas, ibid. XXL, 10.68,258, 
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BUDDHIST WOMEN. 
By Ds, BIMALA CHURN LAW, M.A., Bi., PuD. 

‘Aw account of some famous women who figure prominently in the early Buddhist texts is 
givon in the following pages. ‘The account will show that women were not a negligible factor 
in the ancient Buddhist community of India. 

Abhiriipananda wos the daughter of a Sikya noble named Khemaka. She was called 
NandA the Fair for her great beauty and amiability. Her beloved kinsman, Carabhiita, died 
on the day on which she was to choose him from amongst her suitors. She had to leave the 
world against her will, Though she entered the order, she could not forget that she was 
beautiful. Fearing that the Buddha would rebuke her, she used to avoid his presence. ‘The 
Buddha knew that the time had come for her to acquire knowledgo and asked Mahipajipati 
Gotamt to bring all the Dhikkhupte before him to receive instruction. Nanda sont » proxy 
for her. ‘The Buddha said, “ Lot no one come by proxy.” So she was compelled to como to 
him. ‘The Buddha by his supematural power conjured up « beautiful woman, who became 
transformed into an old and fading figure. It had the desired effect, and Abhiripananda 
became an arhat, (Therigdthd Commy., pp. 25-26.) 

Jentt or Jentd was born in a princely family of the Liochavisat Vaiéili, She won arhat- 
ship after hearing the dhamma preached by the Buddha, She developed the soven Sathbo}- 
jhatigas. (Ibid., p. 27). 

Citta was born at Rijagaho in the family of a leading burgess. When she was of ago, 
sho one day heard the master proach and belioved in his doctrine. She was ordained by 
Mahfpajapati the Gotami. In her old age she climbed the yulture’s peak and lived 
like a recluse, Her insight expanded and sho won arhatship. (Ibid, p. 33.) 

‘Sukka was born at RAjagaha in the family of a rich householder, Whon sho attained 
yours of discretion, sho belioved in the Master's teaching and becamo a lay disciple. One 
day she heard Dhammadinn’ preach and was so greatly moved that sho renounced the 
world and followed Dhammadiant. She performed all the exercises for acquiring insight 
and vory soon attained arhntship with pafisambhidd, ‘Thereupon she became a great 
preachor and was attended by 500 bhikkhus, Ono day, along with the other bhikkhunte, 
‘sho went to the hermitago of the Ohikkiwats and taught the Buddha's doctrine in. such a 
‘way that everybody listened to her with rapt attention ; even the tree-spirit was so much 
moved that it bogan to praise her, At this the people were excited and came to the sister and 
listened attentively. (/bid., pp. 57-61.) 

‘Sela was born in the kingdom of Alavi, as the king's daughter. She was also known aa 
Klavik, Ono day, while yet a maid, sho went with the king and heard the Master preach, 
Sho became a believer and lay disciple. A fow days after, ahe took orders and performed the 
‘exurcises for insight. She subjugated tho complexities of thought, word and deed and soon 
won arhatship. ‘Thereafter sho lived at Sivatthi when the Buddha was there. Sho entered 
Andhavana to meditate after finishing her midday meal. Mira once tried in vain to persuade 
her to choose the sensuous life (Ibid., p. 61, £. Of. Sariyrutta Nikdya, part 1, p. 128), 

‘Sihd was born at Vesili as the daughter of Goneral Siha’s sister. She was named after 
thor maternal uncle, When sho grew up, sho heard the Master teaching the Norm to her 
‘maternal uncle and became a believer. She was permittod by her parents to enter the order, 
For seven years she could not acquire insight as hor mind became always inclined to objects 
of external charm, ‘Then she intended to dic. She took a noose, hung it round the bough of 
‘a.treo and fastened it round her neck. ‘Thus she succeeded in impelling her mind to insight 
which grow within and she won arhatship. She then took off the rope from her neck and 
went back to her hermitage, (Ibid., pp. 79-80). 

‘Sundart Nandd was born in the royal family of the Sikyas. She was known as the 
beautiful Nandi. ‘Thinking about the fact that her elder brother, her mother, her brother, 
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her sistorand her nephew had renounced the world, she too left it, Even after her renuncin- 
tion, she was obsessed with the idea of her beauty and would not approach the Lord lest 
sho should ber eproached for her folly. ‘The Lord taught her in the same way as he didl 
in the caso of Nanda the Fair. Sho listened to the Master's teaching and enjoyed tho 
henofit of the fruition of the first stage of sanctification. He then instructed her saying, 
“Nanda, there is in this body not even the smallest essence. It is but a heap 
‘of bones covered with flesh and besmeared with blood under the shadow of decay and 
death.” Afterwards she became an arhat. (Ibid,, pp. 80 f.; of. Manorathapdrant, pp. 
217-218), 

‘Kherné was born inthe royal family of Sigala, She was very beautiful and her skin was 
like gold. She became the consort of Bimbisira, One day she heard that the Baddha was 
in tho habit of speaking ill of beauty, since then she did not appear before the Buddha, ‘The 
ing was a chief supporter of the Buddha, He asked his court-poets to compose a song on 
tho glories of the Veluvana hermitage and to sing the song very loudly #0 that the queen 
might hear it. ‘The royal order was carried out. Khem heard of the beauty of the hermitage 
and with the king’s consent she came to the Velayana Vihira, whero the Buddha was staying 
‘at that time, When she was led before the Buddha, the latter conjured up a woman like a 
colostial nymph who stood fanning him with a palm leaf. Khem observed this woman to be 
‘moro beautiful than she and was ashamed of her own grace. Sometimeafter she noticed again 
‘thnt the woman was passing from youth to middleage and then to old ago, till with broken 
tooth, grey hair, and wrinkled skin, sho fell on earth with her palm|leaf, ‘Then thought Khem& 
‘that her beautiful body would moot with the same fate as that of thenymph. ‘Then the Master, 
who know hor thoughts, said that persons subject to lust suffer from the result of their action, 
while those freed from all bondage forsake the world. When the Muster had finished 
speaking, Khomé, aocording to the commentary, attained arhatship and according to the 
Apailana, sho was established in the fruition of the first stage of sanctification and with the 
King’s permission she entered the order before she became an arhat, ‘Thereafter she 
made a name for her insight and was ranked foremost amongst the bhikkhunts possessing 
great wisdom, In vain Mira tried to tempt her with sensuous ideas. (Ibid., pp. 126 1, of. 
Manorathapirayt, p. 205 ; of. Aiiguttara, n. 1, p. 25). 

‘Anopama was the daughter of a banker named Majjha living in SAketa. She was of 
unique beauty. She was sued by many sons of bankers, higher officers of the State, but 
the thought that thore was no happiness in household life. She went to the Master and heard “ 
his teachings. ‘Her intelligence matured. She strove hard for insight and was esta- 
blished in the third fruition, On tho seventh day thereafter she attained arhatship. 
(ibid., pp. 188-139.) 

Rohint was born at Vesili in the house of a very prosperous Brahman. When grown up 
sho went to the Master and heard him preach the doctrine. She obtained sotdpaltiphalais, 
She converted her parents to Buddha's faith and got permission from them and entered the 
order, She performed the exervises for acquiring insight and very soon attained arhatship 
(Ibid., pp. 214 £.) 

‘Subhd was the daughter of a certain goldsmith of RAjagaha, She was very beautiful 
‘and was therefore called Subhil. When grown up sho saw the Master and belioved in his 
doctrine, Tho Master saw the maturity of her moral faculties and taught her the dhamma, 
‘Sho was afterwards established in the fruition of the first stage of sanctification, ‘Thereafter 
sho entered tho order under MahSpajapati Gotamf, Shestrovo hard for insight and in course 
of time she won arhatehip. ([bid., pp. 236 £.). 

‘Tied wos born at Kapilavasty among the Sikyas, She renounced the world with 
mse pati Gotami and became spiritually so developed that she attained arhatebip, 

id, pp. 11-13.) 
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Sumedhd, daughter of King Kofica of Mantivati, was averse to the pleasures of senses 
from hee childhood, She renounced the world hearing the doctrine of the Buddha from the 
Dhikkhupts. Very soon she acquired insight and attained arhatship (Jbid,, 272 
f) 





Visdkhd was the daughter of Sumantdevi, wife of Dhanafjayasotthi, son of Mundaka- 
sotthi, Her abode was at Bhaddiyanagara in the kingdom of Afiga. When seven years old 
Buddha with the bhikkhusaragha went to Bhaddiyanagara, Sumanfidevi was one of 
the advisers of the king, VisihA with 500 female companions and 500 chariots received 
Buddha, who gave instructions to her according to her nature and she obtained eoldpatti- 
phalarh, ‘The Buddha was invited to Viskhd’s house. Visikha who was endowed with 
fivo kinds of heauty was married to Punnavaddhana of Sdvatthi, ‘The presenta sont by tho 
citizens of Stvatthi for her, wero distributed by her among the citizens with great courtesy. 
She mado the citizens her own relatives, Sho rofused to suluto the naked heretics who wore 
worshipped by her father-in.law. Her father-in-law was converted to Buddhism through 
her efforts, Once Vistkhi invited the bhikkhus and her father-in-law on hearing the sermon 
obtained soldpattiphalarh (D.O., I, 384 £,) 

On the death of her grandchild, who was very dear to her, VisikhA went to vee the Buddha 
with wot clothes and wet hair. ‘Tho Buddhaasked her whether she would be satisfied if all 
the poople of Sivatthi became her sons and grandsons, Sho replied in the affirmative. ‘Tho 
Mastor asked her aa to how many people mot with their death at Sivatthi, Visilkha said 
from ono to ton. ‘The Buddha told her, “ Just think whether you would be free from wet 
clothes and wot hair”. Vialkh® said that aho did not want s many sons and grandsons, 
bocause soquisition of more sons and grandsons would bring greater suffering (Udéna, 91-92). 

Vishkhi, mother of Migira, was the foremost of the fomale supporters of tho Buddha 
(A.W., 1, p. 26), Once on a sabbath day sho went to the Buddha while the latter was in 
her palace named Pubbirima, Buddha instructed Visikhd thus, “There were three kinds 
of uposatha and the ariya uposatha is the best of tho uposathas, ‘The Master then said 
that in order to observe ariya uposatha one should meditate on the Buddha, Dhamma und 
Sorigha, Stlas must be unbroken and fully observed. Ono should also meditate on the 
qualities of gods, Ono should follow Arhats who follow precepts throughout their lives, By 
observing ariya wposatha one may obtain great happiness and may be reborn in one of the 
heavens commencing from the Citumaharajika to the Paranimmittavasavatt! and enjoy 
‘great oolestial happiness there (A.N., I, 205-215). Visikh was furthor instructed by the 
Buddha thus,  Dopendence on others is suffering, independence brings happiness”. (Wana, 
p. 18). VisikbA once blamed the bkikkhus for not allowing her grandson to be ordained 
during the lent, as owing to thia delay her grandson's mind was changed, (Vinaya Pifaka, 1, 
158) She onco went to the Buddha and invited him together with the bhikkhus to take 
food at her house tho next morning. Heavy rains fell on the following morning and the 
bhikkhus, as they had no bathing costumes, bathed themsclves naked. Vistkha came 
to know this fact from her maid servant who was sont to call the bkikkius. ‘The Buddha 
together with the bhikkhus came to her house, She fed the Buddha and the bhikkhus satis. 
faotorily. After they had finished their moal, Visikhi prayed to the Buddha for the following 
ons :—As long as she lived, she would give garments for the rainy senson to the bhikkhus, 
food to the guesta and food to those going abroad, dict to the sick bhikkhus, food to the nick— 
nurses, medicine for the sick bhikkhus, rice gruel to the bhikkhus daily and bathing garments 
to the bhikkhunts (V.P., vol. 1, pp. 200-202). From this fact it is evident that Vistkha 
introduced bathing garments for the bhikkhunts. Tt was Visikha who offered to the Buddha 
‘a napkin which he accepted. (V.P., 1, 206). We are further informed that Visikhd, as 
soon as sho heard of the advent of the quarrelsome Kosambian bhitkhus, approached 
‘the Buddha to take his advice as tohow che should deal with them. ‘The Buddha advised herto 
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offer charities to the two parties of the quarrelsome Kosambian monks, (V.P.,1, $56). Vistlkha 
prepared a golden water-pot for the Buddha. A sdmayera named Sumana brought water 
in that pot for the Buddha from Anotatta Inke, (D.C. IV, p. 135.) She offered a water pot 
and a broom to the Buddha, which he accepted and also instracted the bhikkhus to uso them, 
Onve she went to the Buddha and offereda palm-leaf fan, which he accepted (V.P., TI, 120-130). 
Visikht was so very kind tothe bhikkhus that sho built » mansion for them, ‘The bhikkius 
at first hesitated to use it, but afterwards asked for Buddha's permission which was granted, 
(V.P., TT, 169). 

Vistkha onco went to the hermitage of Khadiravaniyarovata, but she found it to be in 
tho midst of thonsand not fit for human habitation, (D.C., II, 194-198). Visikh was an. 
important personage, because among the Bhikkhusif there were any matterfor reference, it was, 
referred to her, as wo find in the case of Kundadhinathera who used to walk about with a 
woman behind him, (D.0., TIT, 64-55.) In the family of Vistkht young girls used to serve 
the Bhikkhus by making arrangemonts for their food, ote. (D.0., 111, 161.) Vishkhi's son's 
daughter named Datta who was entrusted with the caro of the Bhikkhusathgha died in her 
absence, Visikh® was very much afflicted with grief, ‘The Budhda consoled her (D.C., 
IIL, pp. 278-279), 

‘Visikhhd was one day going to the city garden wearing all sorts of rich ornaments amongst 
which may be mentioned mahdlatd, an ornament of extraonlinary beauty and of 
immense value. (Cf. Dhammapada Commy., I, 412.) On the way she thought why should 
the go to the city garden like « moro girl; it was better that she should 
go to tho Vihira and listen to the discourses of the Buddha. Moved by the 
thought, she went to the Lord, put off her ornament, mahdlaid and gavo it to her 
maid-servant to keop it and return it when sho came out of tho Vihiira. ‘Thereafter 
she listened to the noble discourses of the Buddha. On coming out of the Vihdra, 
tho asked for hor ornament, Tho maid-servant said that she had. left it in the Vihira. Both 
of thom returned to the Vihira and found it. Viskhit offered it to the Lord, and under his 
directions built a Vihtra with tho sale proceeds of the ornament, which amounted to nine 
crores anda kh, Visilehd offerod toher maid-sorvant all the merit that accrued for construct- 
{ng tho Vihdra, Tho latter approved of her charity and died shortly afterwards. (Vimdna- 
‘valthu Commy,, pp. 187-180.) 

‘Anulé was the queen of the king of Coylon, Surrounded by five hundred girls, sho 
bowed to the theras and honoured them to her heart's content. ‘Thera Mahinda preached 
dthamma to them, Peta stories, Vimina stories and Saccasathyutta were narrated to them. 
‘When thoy heard the most excellent portion of the doctrine, princess Anuld and her five 
hundred attendants attained sotépatté. She became a beliover in the’ Buddha, Dhamma 
and tho Satagha, With hor five hundred attendants she received the Pabbajj& ordination 
from SarhghamittA Mahithert. (Dipavaruea, p. 68; of Mahdeariea, Geiger's Text, pp. 108, 
155.) 

‘Gopika wan a Sikya princess, Sho was pleased with the Buddha, Dhamma and Saihgha, 
Sho used to observe prooepts fully, became disgusted with female life and meditated in order 
tobecome a man. (Digha N., I, 271.) 

Candé camo of a Brahman family, She earned her living by begging from door to door. 
ne day sho camo to the spot where Patfictrd had just finished hor meal, ‘The bhikkhunta 
saw her hungry and gave her some food to eat, She ato the food and took her seat on one 
side, She then listoned to the discourse of the'Theriand renounced the world. Sho practised 
hard to attaininsight. ‘Herknowledge matured and her determination was strong, Heneo she 
suooceded in attaining arhatship with patisarhbhidd (7h. Commy., pp. 120-121.) 

Gutlé came of a Brahman family at Sivatthi. In her youth houschold life became repignant 
to her. She obtained hor parents’ consent and entered the order under Mahipajépati 
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Gotami, Thereafter she could not for sometime control her mind from external interests, 
‘Then the Master gave her suitable instructions, and she attained athatship together with 
patisambhidd. (Th. Commy., pp. 157-159.) 4 

Vijayd came of a certain clansmen’s family of Rajagaha. She was a friend of Khema, 
‘When she heard that KhemA, a king’sconsort, had renounced the world, she went to Khemi, 
who taught her the Norm and ordained her. Very soon she won insight and after a short 
‘time attained arhatship with analytical knowledge. (Th. Commy, pp. 159-160.) ira eame, 
to tempt her by saying, You are young and beautiful, I am also young and beautiful, let 
-us enjoy ourselyes with music.” She replied, “TI find delight in rips, eadda, gandha, ete. 
andI don'tlikesoft-touch, hate very much my rotten body which is easily destructible. My 
ignorance is dispelled.” ‘Then Mira left her. (S.N., 1, pp. 130-131), 

Céld, Upacilé and Sisupacdld were born in Magadha at the village of Nilaka as the 
children of a Brihman’ named Surupasisl. They were younger sisters of Siripatta. When 
they heard that their brother had left the world for the order, they too renounced the world 
and striving hard, attained arhatship. In vain Mira tried to stir up sensual desires in them. 
(Th. Commy., 162-163 ; of. S.N., pt. I, pp. 192-134). 

UppalaranyA came of a banker's family at Sivatthi, Hor skin was of the colour of 
the heart (gabbka) of the blue lotus. Hence she was called Uppalavanni. Many princes 
‘and banker's sons wanted to marry her. But sbe renounced the world, went to the bhik- 
Hhupia and was ordained. Thereafter one day she lighted a lamp, and by continually con 
‘templating on the flame of the lamp, she gradually obtained arhatship with adhiffid and 
patisambhidd. (Th. Commy., 182 ff.) She wns assigned a chief placo among those who 
hhad the gift of iddhi. (Manorathaparayt, p. 207 #.; Aiiguttara N., 1, 25). 

‘The Sarhyutla Nikdya tells us that Theri Uppalavann’ wont to Andhavana to meditate, 
‘Thore she stat the foot of tho Sila tree. Mira came to her and said to her, “* You are sitting 
at the foot of a fully blossomed Sila tree, aro you not afmid of the wicked 1” She replied, 
“T do notearoforthe wicked. I donotcarefor you.” Miralett her. (Pt. 1, pp. 181-182), 
‘After defeating Mira, Uppalavannd was molested by her maternal uncle's son Ananda, who 
was enamoured of her beauty and who wanted to marry her. Although Uppalavannd 
had become a bhikthupt, Ananda could not give up the desire of marrying her. Once 
‘Ananda concealed himself in the room of the ‘Theri under her bedstead in her absence, When 
‘the Therf returned home and lay herself down on the bedstead, Ananda suddenly camo ont 
‘and committed rape on her. ‘The Ther! informed the bhikkhunts of this fact, and through the 
bhikkhupts brought this to the notice of the Buddha, who prohibited the bhikkhunte from 
living in forests, (D.0., 11,48-61.) UppalavanniTheri acquired the power of performing 
‘miracle by coming into the presence of the Buddha to worship him with the pomp and grandeur 
‘of an individual monarch, being surrounded by retinue extending over 36,000 yajanaaand 
‘this mirnolo was visible to an assembly extending over twelve yojanas. (D.C., IIL, p. 211.) 

‘Sumaigalamdtd came of a poor family of Sivatthi. She was marricd to a basket maker. 
She acquired great merit. One day while reflecting on all she had suffered, she was much 
‘affected and her insight quickening, she attained arhatship with analytical knowledge. 
(Th. Commy., 28-30.) 

‘Punyd or Puypiké acquired great merit in her previous birth, but owing to her pride she 
‘could not root out ledas (sins). She was born of a domestic slave at Sivattht in the housc- 
hold of Antthapindika, the banker. She obtained soldpattiphalarh after hearing the Sihanida 
Guttanta, Afterwards Andthapindika gave her freedom because she defeated a Brahman 
named Udakasuddhika. Punni renoanosd worldly life and entered the order. She practised 
insight and very soon attained arhatship with pafisambhidd. (Th. Commy. pp. 190 f.). 

‘Sundart was born at Benares as the daughter of Sujita, a Brahman. On her brother's 
death, her father became overwhelmed with grief. With the advice of Theri Vasittht her 
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father renounced the world, met the Buddha st MithilA, entered the order and in course: 
of time attained arhatship. Sundari heard of her father's renouncing the world. She 
sacrificed all her wealth and pleasures of all kinds, She secured her mother’s consent to leave 
‘the world, She then entered the order and striving hard she attained arhatship with paji- 
aamibhidi. (Th. Commy., 228 £.). 

Vimalé was born at Veaili asthe daughter of a public woman, When advanced in years 
she was moved to sce ono day the venerable MahAmoggallana going about for alms. She 
‘went to his house to entice him. Mah&moggallana rebuked her. She was ashamed and 
became a believer and lay sister. Sometime after she entered the order and very soon 
‘attained athatship. (Th. Comsny,, 70-77.) 

‘Mitakiliké came of a Brabman’s family inthe town of KammAsadamma in the kingdom 
of the Kurus. When she grew up she one day heard the teaching of the Great Discourse on. 
the Mahisatipatthana and entered the order of sisters. For seven years she could not elevate 
herself intellectually. Later on she won arhatship together with analytical knowledge. 
(Th. Commy., pp- 89-90). 

‘Sakuld (Pakuld) was born in a Brahman family at Sivatthi. Seeing the Master accept- 
ing the gift of the Jetavana, she became a beliover. One day she heard the preaching of an 
arhat and was greatly convinced. She entered the order, strove bard forinsight andsoon won 
athatship. She wasgiven the foremost place by theMaster among the bhikkhwiits possessing 
divineeyes. (Lh. Commy.,pp. 914; cf. Manorathapitrayt, pp. 219-220; cf. AnguttaraN,,1, 25.) ~ 

‘Sonadinnd, « female devotee living in Nalanda used to serve the bhikkhus with the four 
requisites and.used to observe the precept and uposatha with perfect regularity, She meditated 
‘on the four noble truths and attained soldpatti, (Vide my work, Heaven and Hell, p. 53). 

Alomé, a poor woman living at Sévatthi in Benares not finding anything to offer, presented 
some rotten cooked rice without salt to the Buddha who accepted it. (Ibid., p. 63). 

‘Mutié came of a rich Brahman family of Sivatthi. Whenshe was twenty years old, she 
went to Mahiipajipati the Gotam! and got ordination from her. She was practising kamma- 
tthdna and she was instructed by the Buddha to get herself free from all bonds. Afterwards 
she became an arhal. (Th. Commy., pp. 8-9.) 

‘Pupnd was the daughter of a leading burgess of Sivatthi. When she was about twenty 
years of age, she heard the great Pajipsti teach the doctrine, and renounced the world. She 
practised insight, being encouraged by the Master, In due course she attained arhatship, 
(Th. Commy., pp. 9-10.) 

Dantiké came of a purohita’s family at Kosala, When she came of age, she acquired 
faith in the Buddha in the Jetavana, and later entered the order under Mahfpajipati Gotami 
atRajagaha. While staying at Rajagaha, she climbed the Vulture's Peak after hor meal, 
‘and while resting she developed insight and soon obtained athatship with analytical 
Knowledge. (Ih. Commy., pp. 51-52.) 

Vaddhest was the nurse of Mahipajipati Gotamt. When her mistress renounced the 
world, she followed her, For twenty-five yearsshe was harassed by the lusts of the senses and 
failed to acquire concentration of mind, One day she heard Dhammadinn& preach the 
Norm. She then began to practise meditation. Very soon she acquired the six supernatural 
powers. (Th. Commy., 75-76). 

Titamd came of a householder family at Bandhumati. When she grew old, she heard 
Pattetird preach and enteted the order. When Pafoiri gave her sdmonition, she was 
‘established in insight and very soon won arhatship, (Th. Commy., pp. 47-48). ‘Thirty 
‘sisters born in different families of different places heard Patc&rh preach and were converted 
by her and entered the order. ‘They practised insight and in course of time they won arhat 
ship with pafisarbhida, (Th, Commy., pp. 118-120,) 

(To be continued.) 
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Daws or 4 New Ispus, by Kenanwara Baxmuree, 

Caloutta, 1927. 

‘This most interesting little book contains 
‘threo exays concerning the early days of British 
rule in India and matters which are already largely 
forgotten. ‘The author writes of tho Sannyasi 
‘Rebellion in Bengal, of Jagannath Tarka-panchanan 
‘who collaborated with Sir Williain Jones in his 
Gfforta to give Europeans a knowledge of Hindw 
Taw, and of the College of Fort William which 
did 40 much to teach the languages of India to 
‘young officers in the East India Company's services. 

‘Tho first great problem before the English 
governors of Bengal was the preservation of peace, 
‘Sad almost at the very boginning they were confront- 
fed with the Sunnyasis, who in thir instance were 
‘ery far from being what their narme implied—world- 
renouncers, A. great Bengali novelist, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, has thrown a romantic 
halo round the Sannyasis, ond represented them 
‘as Bengali Brahmans and Kayasthas (the clerical 
‘lass, and their movement ‘* ax the natural 
reaction against tho Bengal Famino of 1760-170 
‘and tho fisal oppression of the Company's heartless 
underlings.” But Mr. Banerjeo's researches into 
tho Bengal Records show that they were really: 
fighting Hindu monks from outside and the “ very 
brethren of dacoite and mercenary soldiers 
‘and guards"—a race well-known in India, They 
begun their raids into Bengal in 1763 and were 
not finally disposed of til 1776 by Warren Hastings, 
thei $0} being ‘a task of peculiar dificulty 
from tho characters of these robbers and their 
node of operation.” They owed their long im- 
fmunity from punishment to rapidity of action, 
fightness of equipment and constant movement, 
ves has many anothee force in the history of guerilla 
asfare. It was duo to the persoverance of Warren 
Finstings that they wero ot last destroyed, after 
fiving been a true scourge in Bengal for some 
twelve years. Several of their leaders ncquired 
great notoriety: Majndn Shih Fagir, Bhawint 
Pathak, Mtsa Shah Faqir, Paragul Shih ond 
Chiragh ‘AI! Shih, to sy nothing of » woman 
‘Devi Chaudburin’, who conducted her depreda- 
tions from a boat, ‘Tho Mubammadan names 
fof some of these leaders of Hindu ascetics will bo 
noted, Occasionally the British officers in chargo 
Of operations ‘against them met with disaster; 
‘Swing chielly to inmuffcient forces-an old failing 
Of their nation. But the hunt after them was 
Continuous and relentless, and in the end Warren 


























in tho first yoars of British rule and of tho courage 
demanded of their new rulers. 

Besidos creating tho Pax Britannica, Hastings, 
fas soon aa he felt that the threat of invasion 
‘was romoved, set to work to plan laws and 
institutions for the new system of government. 
“Tho aims of our British rolers to make their rule 
arable and beneficent is clearly. seea—for the 
fiest time—in the activitioa of Sir William Jones 
+ « = « These show that the British occupation of 
Tndia was not meant to be a passing blast.” As 
arly as 1775 N. B, Hathod a civil sorvant of the 
Company, had produced under Warren Hastings 
‘8 translation from a Persian tratislation of the 
Sanslit code of Hindu law, but it was for obvious 
reasons not a matislactory production, and in 
1786 Lord Cornwallis, as Governor-General, com 
rmissioned tho great scholar Sir William Jones, 
4 judgo of the Suprome Court at Calcutta, to 
‘make another translation from the Sanskrit itslf. 

‘Sir Wiliam Jones started in the right way 
by oppointing on establishment of pandite and 
rmaulavis, and was fortunate enough to secure the 
services of a romarkablo Hindu scholar, Pandit 
Jagannath Tarka-panchanan, even then an old 
man. Chielly with his bolp, Sie William Jones 
by 1702 produced his great translation of tho 
Manasa Dharmoidsira or “tho Institutes of 
Hindu Law as compiled by Mana." And then 
in 1704 ho diod too 000, though his old. pandit 
lived on till 1806 in dignified retirement and died 
at th extraordinary age of 111 yoars. 

‘Thon it was that the British Government con- 
lidated the Bax Britannica by toaching its judi- 
Clary the code of laws of the greater part of ite 
subjects, tho Hindus. 

‘The next great step taken fa tho sutoe diseotion 
was the establishtnent of the Collego of Fort Willian 
in 1800 by that unjustly noglocted Governor-General 
Lord Wellsley—whom it ia pleasant to note that 
Mr. Banerjoo (p. 03) calla “a great genius and 
‘truo imperialist." Ho makes also at this point 
{p, 92) some remarks worth noting in the present 
juncturo of affairs: “There havo been many 
reat emperors in the world, but sooner or later 
they have all poribod. ‘The Roman Empire 
lasted long because it was the rule, not of a family, 
but of @ wholo nation. Such also is the modera 
British Empire in India: it haa beon created and 
‘maintained by the genius, enongy and perseverance 
of the British raco, ‘Thorofore the fate of this 
fempice naturally deponda upon tho “intollect and 
character of the Englishinen, Scotchmen and 
Irishmen who come out to rulo India as civil servants 
‘and military officers.” 

‘Wellesley noted that, though the Beitich ad 
sequired power in India, their represeatatives— 
servants. of a Morcantilo Company—woro unfit 
to act aa a governing body. ‘The rosut was thot 
“the newly conquored provinces of Bengal and 
‘Madeos bd to pass through tho terrible misery of a 
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‘period when the English in India enjoyed “power 
‘without responsibility." So he founded the Cole 
Jege of Fort William, whero young alficers, civil 
‘end military, could learn the languages, law and 
Philosophy of India, and created for tho benalit 
Of the pupils « series of professional chairs, of which 
the first occupants were mon whose names have since 
‘become household words to studenta of things Indian, 

‘Tho Court of Directors in England—es in tho 
caso of many of Wellesley’s note—dlid not appreciate 
he valoe of the College, and directed its immodiata 
abolition on financial grounds, but Wellesley was 
too much for them, ‘They never ceased, however, 
from trying to break it up and finally in 1864, 
fatter having Jong been partially suppressed, it 
‘eos merged in tho Board of Examiners. Nover- 
theless, despite ita diflcultios tho College war of 
incaleulablo benefit to India through the knowledge 
fof ite inhabitante inculeated therein. ‘Thin Ins- 
titution did as much perhaps us any other to pre: 
serve intact British rule in India. 

‘Mr. Banerjee has been right in bringing once 
‘agin to the notice of all who are interested in 
India theve threo doings of the earlior Engtirmen 
working there—the creation of peace, tho prover. 
‘vation of the old law of India, and the teaching of 
of the many languages of the people. 

R, C, Tesene, 








Axwoat Reronr oF sx Mysore Ancmovoat 
‘cat Daeanmamrr, 1924. University of Mysore, 
Bangalore, Government Pretsy 1925, 

‘Pho Mysore Governmant review of Dr. R. Shama 
‘Shastr's Inst Report shows that it covers monuments 
{in thirteen villages including tho twin templow nt 
Morale, raimd by tho Hoysalas and  dadicated 
respectively to Vishow and Siva, showing tho 
colocticisin of that dynasty. In this eonneetion 
it is interesting to remark that the Goverument 
Airveta that “stops should bo taken to undertake 
tho repaint nt an carly date of the Bachtiwars 
temple at Koravangula, as important na tho 
tomples of SOmanithpur and Halebli." Other 
remarks and orders also thow that the Government 
in very much alive to the importance of preserving 
‘architectaral remains in tho State. 

‘Tho Report deals also with MSS, which are of 
historical vuluo, revealing @ dynasty of Karoapura- 
rishtra, of another with the title of Kothnoda- 
Paramurimn Minénnata and yot another of the 
Prigiilis, and also w Jain university of Tapagach- 
cchhiaat Latapalli in Gujarit, which conferred deyroos 
‘on both men and women. Finally the Departmenteo!= 
Jeoted no Jess than 144 new epigraphical records, 
‘showing that it worked woll during the year 1024. 

‘There aro excellent plates of tho more important 
buildings, including elevations and plans of the 
‘mots interesting twin temples at Monale, of which 
‘un excellent account is given. On tho Bettadapura 
‘Hil in a cave containing an ornamental platform 
‘on which are two Hngas, one smaller than the 
‘other. Tho numerous carvings connected with 





hese lingas are unique in thoir gronping and aro 
‘well worth further investigation. A° dignified 
illustration of « plain but well proportioned temple 
to Sambhunathdévara. at ithpur gives 
‘one 0 feeling of rest after a surfeit of tho highly 
‘ornate representations of Dravidian architecture. 

‘Of tho MSS. dosoribod, tho Nagakumdracharite 
in of valuo, as throwing light in the history of the 
Niigas, aa to which all Tight, however dim, és vala~ 
able, The Gadyakarapdmrita gives an account 
‘of @ Hoyaala battle with the combined forse of 
the Pipdyas, Magedhas and Kivjavas (Pallavas) 
fending in tho dofoat of the Panyas, Radraaiiihn' 
Vijndnataranginé in n fifteenth MS. of tho story 
‘of a mythical king Sankardiea, Misradhtetavare'e 
Deijardjddaya ia 0 treatise on nuspicious days, 
bat givee se genoalogy of the Minéanats, Kinga. 
Somacharitragayi's Guruyanaraindicars, which wor 
printed at Benares in 1910 throws *a flood of light” 
fon the History of Gujarit in the tactor balf of the 
fiftoonth contury, showing a frieally feeling to have 
‘oxirted hotoroen to early Muham:adan conquerors 
fand tho conquered Hindus, And lastly Chan~ 
‘uptla’s commentary on Trivikramabbatta’s 
Nolachampu gives tho earliest known roferonce 
to the PrighilA dynasty. Altogethor wo have io 
thin seotion of tho Report a reoont of mont waful 
work to the soarchor into Indian history. In 
Unweribing the Nalachamyu De, Shama Shastri 
Than @ mioat interesting note on the term Karndfay 
which he saya ‘acorns to have moant Koronidu 
‘2 country of black soil, and the word Karndja 
toot recesmrily have been a corrupt form of Hh” 
In thin form it ocourm in tho Nalachampu,, * 
‘work which ennniot bolater than tho tonth eontury. 

‘Tn epigraphy the Report is an important one, 08 
‘no Joa than 144 wore oxcriptions are reoonded: 
friving all kinds of information, By way of ie 
troduction hero Dr. Shama Saxtel giver m mow 
valuable summary of tho various reasons put 
forward (by Dr. Flect] for and against the noonptanee 
fof tho Ganga Plates ax gonuino. In devoribing the 
Ghajtedahall grant of the Vijayanagar King 
Harihara, Sdba 1308, (No, 25 of tho at). whiel 
has 98 Tinos, De, Shama Sastei remarks that "the 
rant seorne to be spariows.” Siunilar ifluminating 
notes ro attached to inscription {tor Inscription, 
tabowing the care oxereiaed in dealing with therm. 

‘Of the more important inscriptions, plates are 
kiven. By No. 78 the Kodunjerava grant of 
the Ganga King, Avinite: No. 70, the Nallila 
‘grant of tho Gangs King, Durvintta s No. 80, the 
Jong Alte plates of tho Gangs Yuvarija Mirasingha : 
No. 81, the Chtleuttar yrant of the Ganga King 
Sishavarma, Here we havea record of consciantiows 
‘work well done. 

“The Report winds up with a short story of the 
foundation of the Archeological Musou of Mysore 
‘on “the propotal made from this office." Dr. Sharma 

‘congratalated on tho success of his 
‘fforta daring the yeas covered by the valuable Reports 
BO, Tewrom, 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
Ry A, VENKATASUBRIAH, M.A, Pad. 
(Continued from vol. LNT, p. 283.) 


6, Yaksha. 


Yaksha (neuter) is a somewhat difficult word that occurs about thirty times in the Vedic 
tosts and that has not so far heen satisfactorily explained by the exegetists. ‘The explana- 
tions proposed for this word by tho earlier ones are collected by Geldner on pp. 120, 127 of 
the Vadiache Shutien, Vol. 3, in the boginning of the article which ho has written on this word. 
Geldner has thore, aftor giving expression to the opinion that none of these explanations ix 
satisfactory, como to the conclusion (p. 148) that yaksha means 1, (a) Eestaunen, Verwunder- 
tung, Neugierdo : (b) Wander, Ritsel ; 2. Wander, Kunststiick, Zauber, (a) Hexerei, Zauberei; 
() Verzauberung ; Verwandlang: (0) Gankelei, Blendwork, Musion ; (d) Wunderkraft, Wunder~ 
ur, Hoilawubor ; 3. Cogonstand der Bowunderung oder Nougierde, Kuriositit, (a) Wun- 
dertior ; (4) Sohaustiiok, Fost ;{¢) Naturwunder wie grosse Biume usw. M. Boyer who has 
fikewise written an article on this word in the Journal Aniatique (1906, I, pp. 398-477), sees no 
necewiity for the acceptance of this long array of meanings, Following the explanation of 
Roth (ibernatirliohos Wesen, geisterhafte Erschoinung) and Bergaigne (apparition surna- 
‘turelle), he thinks that yaksha denotes only ‘a form likely to create feelings of astonishment, 
in the boholder,’ tne forme (visible de fait on congue comme telle) propre a étonner te regard, and 
has, in his above-mentioned asticle, attomptod to show that the meaning fantéme, apparition, 
apparition merveillense, meroeille, fits in best with the context and is snflicient to explain every. 
pastage in which the wort occurs, “Oldenborg (RV. Noten, Ul, p. 44) agrees with M. Boyer in 
thinking that there is no necessity for a long series of meanings, and that one moaning is 
enough to explain all tho passages in which tho word ocours, ‘This one meaning, however, 
inaovording to Oldenborg, * Wundorbare geheimnisvollo (darum hitufig unheimliche) Wesenheit * 
‘and not ‘a form likely to create feolings of astonishment in the beholder’ ax proposed by 
M. Boyer. And this soem nov to be the opinion of Geldner alto who in his latest book: (Rgveda- 
Vhersetsung, Part T, 1928) romarks, in connection with the verse 4. 3, 18, ‘ yaksham ; 
Heimlichkoit odor Blondwerk. yaksha ist etwas Geheimnisvolles oder Wunderbares ', 
fond thas seoms to have abandoned his formor suggestion in favour of that of 
Oldenberg. 

‘Tho attempt to dispense with a long array of meanings and to make one meaning suffice 
for all passages is without doubt laudable ; but it seems to me that in saying that this mean- 
ing is ‘a wonderful, mysterious (and therefore sinister) being ' or ‘a form likely to. oreate 
feelings of astonishment in the beholder ’, the savants above named have not quite hit the 
rmurk, and that these meanings do not, any more than those proposed by Geldner, fit in a 
number of passages, ey, in RV., 10, 88, 13; AV. 8, 9,8 and 11, 2, 24; Sat. Br. 
19, 2, 3, 5. I propose therefore to investigate anew here the meaning of this word 
ypksha. 


Teisnocessary for mo to begin first by referring to the close corresponclence that exiata bet- 
woen the words paksha and bhita in post-vediolitorature. In thisliterature, yakaha like hia, 
Genotesa class of superhuman beings known as devayonayah in Sanskrit literature ( ef. Amara- 
Kola, 1, 11: widyldharo ‘puaro-yaksha-raksho-gandharea-kinnarth | piddeo quiyakah siddho 
bhito ‘mi devayonayah), and ns vyantarih in Jaina literature (ef. Uttarddhyayans, p. 1084 : 
pind Dhiiyljakihd ya rakkhasd kinnard ya kimpurisd | mahoragd yagandhaved atthavihd vinam- 
atari and Talledrihidhigama-sitra, 4, 12). ‘These beings are represented as dwelling in 
ttnocoupied houses, in trees, forests or woods, ponds, ete., which are then said to be possessed, 
adhishihita, by them { compare Geldner, 0,, p. M43, taka Stories, Nos. 164 and 196, and 
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Hopkins, Epic Myihology, p. 96, and Index, s.v. yaksha, ‘To Yakshas as to Bhittas*® templos 
‘were built, adoration paidand bali offered ; and festivals, yitrilh or wlaandh, wore instituted 
in their honour. ‘They were invoked in times of danger, and vows were taken in honour of them. 
fat such times and also when people prayed for the falfilment of any desire. Compare for 
instance the following passages from the Jaitidharmakathi 

(p. 417) Réyagibassa nayarasaa bahiyd wigdyi ya Ohiiydni ya jakkhani ya inddyé yo Khan 
dagi yo ruddani ya sivdni ya vesigi yn vesamandei yo fattha yam bahunant edgapadindgi ya 
java vesamayapaginvini ya mahariham pupphaccapiyam kareltd jdnu-piya-cadiyd evan 
‘wayittd jai yam aham devdguppiya dérajam wd dérigam wi payiyd’ teyam aham tumban jaya a 
dayam ca bhdyam ca akkhaya-nihio ea avueattemi. 

[Bhadra, wife of the caravan-leader, sfrthawiha, Dhanya, thinks} “ Outside the elty of 
Rajagrha are the temples of Nagas, Bhiitas, Yakshas, Indra, Skanda, Rudra, Siva, Voda, 
and Vaiiravana, ‘There after « grand worship with flowers of the images of Nagas, ete., up 
to Vaisravana, and after falling on the knees, saying thus : ‘If, now, O beloved of the gods, I 
shall give birth to a son or a daughter, I shall thon establish a worship of you, make gifts to 
‘you, appoint portions for you, and shall establish « permanent fund * for you.” ” 

(p. 409) jayr-khalaydns yo vesdgdrdyi ya... singhddagiyiys taydni ya caukhdyh ya 
caceardyi ya ndga-ghardni yo bhiiya-ghardyi ya jakkha-deuldyi ya. 

(The robbor Vijaya wax in the habit of visiting and wandering through} “ Gambling: 
dens, drink-saloons, courtesans’ houses, places where three, four, and more roada meet, 
temples of Nagas, Bhitas, and Yakshas * 

(p. 758) bhtyi eaisjayabhayd ayyam-anyachdyam samaturaigeniyd bahuyans inddni ya 
Khandéi yo rudda-siva-vesamana-ndgdnam bhiydna ya jakkhdva ya ajja-kolfaririyaga ya bahiyi 
uvdiya-sadi wedimamdnd citthanti [Some merchants, when threatened by an evil spirit, 
mahdpistca, while travelling on a ship in the midst of the sea, become anxious, and) “ Feeling 
fear and apprehension, and embracing each other (for support) are offering many offerings to 
many Indras, Skandas, Rudras, Sivas, Vaiéravanas, Nagas, Bhotos, Yakshas, Aryis and 
Kottakriyas.” # 

{p. 212, 219) ugyd ygaputd bhopd Dhogaputtd exam rdinyd Khattiyd mahayd bhadd johd. . . « 
wid... sirasd kagphe mélakadd dviddha-mayi-suvannd kappiyahdra ddhahdra-thearayt- 
palamba-palambamdya-kadisutlaya sukaya-sobhabharayd vattha-pavara-pahiriyd candanovalitia 
gdya-earird appegaiyf hayagayi evam gaya-raha-sibiya-sandaméni-gayd. ....Réyagiha-nagarasia 
majiham egadisin egihimukhd yigacchanti™®. . . . . kigyam bho dendnuppiyd ajja Réjagihe yayare 
indamahe vi Khandamake wi evam rudda-siva-vesamana-niga-jakkha-bhiiya-yailt-taldya-rukkha- 
cviya-pavoaya-ujjna- 

3 a lnveiotion 9 iropologiata have shown fai belle! ix the exhaanae’ madi sraeihioine atl 
spirit (domons) plays « prominent role in. the religious teliefs and prnctices of primitive 
Tuten or ad tele ianen crped by ween el tg a yi Ul 
‘sach belief and worship Were prevalent among the Aryans of Rgvedio times. "Thus Ollenberg (Religion dew 
Veda, p. 051.) boliovesthat the existonce of such belief and practice is unmistakably indicated hy certain 
details of the Vedic cult; and Hillobrandt (Ved, Myth., III, p. X) says that the belief in the existence of 
vil spirits ia met with to n muall extent in tho RV, and arab too of evil spisite moat have 
hoon prevalent at the tho though, nt he thinks, no trace of auch worship isto be seen in tho RY, As we 
know from lator literature that the worship of Yakshas and Bhitas was general and wide-spread, it in per 
missible to infer that the worship of evil spirits in Rgvedic times too must have, to # great extent, consint- 
‘odin the worship of Yakshaa and Phtan,or atleast, that Yakahan and Bhiites were included in the evil 
pitta that received worship in the timo of the RV, 

2% Wherowith apie the ommentator AUhayneunde, he chare fer renovating the templet 
may be met 

27° The commentator explains Arydh ax priddnta-ripd durydd and hojfakriyAh ns sviea mahi- 
sharigna.rip@, that in, perhaps, fleece in aspect, 

24 This earnata is not given in theedition ; the commentator bas-however, extracted It from one of 
the precoding five Aagasitras and roproduced it in his commentary (p. 208f. of the edition). 
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(Prince Megha sees one day] ~ Ugras, ugraputras, bhogas, bhogaputras, and likewise, 
persons born in royal families, Kehatriyas, Brihmanas, king’sservants, warriors... . who 
had bathed, . . . . . who were wearing garlands on their heads and necksand omamentsof 
Gold aud jewels, who were decked with héras, ardhahdras, trisarakas, pralambas * and 
Aativitras, and other well-made brilliant ornaments, who were wearing very fine clothes 
‘and had their bodies anointed with sandal, some mounted on horses, some on elephants, 
chariots and palanquins, moving in R&jagrha in one direction, to one goal ”, and calling one 
of his entourage, inquires “What, O beloved of the gods? Is there to-day in R&jagrha a 
festival (utsaoa) in honour of Indra or Skanda or Siva, Rudra, Vaisravana, or a ndga, yaksha 
or bhita, or a yitrd to a river or poud or tree, temple, mountain, garden or bill, that the worag, 
bhogas, etc., are going out in one direction, to one goal !" 

‘The temples of Yakshas were known as yakshdyalana (op. JKtA., p, 528, surappiye 
ndmam jakkhdyalane), yakshadevakula (cp. ibid, p. 409, jakkhadeuldni ya), yakshagrha or 
yakshabhacana (op. Uttarddhyayanasitra, comm. on p. 162, Raja whe Vi 
Manindyakasya yakshabhavane ultirgoh), yakshoprisida (cp. ibid, p. M7; Maudika-yaksha. 
-prdsdda) or yaksha siruply ; (compare JiitA., p. 417, ndgdsi ya bisiyia’ yo jakkhdni ya, * tomples 
of négas, dhitas, and yakshas'; Vipikasitra, p. 170, Bhaydire uyyiine Sudarisaye jakkhe 
*Bhapdira park ; the yoksha-temple named Sudarisona ; ibid., p. 213, Soriya.jakkho ‘the 
yaksha-temple known as Soriys’) ; and those of bhiltas were known as bhitagrha (op. JUAtA., 
p- 409, bhdyaghardué ya) or simply bhita (op. JAMA, p. 417, adgdni yu Dhiytn’ ya jakkhdyi 
ya cited above). ‘Tho generio term eaitya was used to denote either class of temples—those 
of yakehas or of bhiltas > compare Uttaridhyayanasitra, p. 162, Antaraijiképurydoe bhtta. 
ghar caityam ; yaktha-cetiyini in Buddhaghosha's Sunaugalavildsini on Mohdparinibbdna. 
utta, 1. 4: and Abhayacandra’s explanation of caifya as wyanlariyatanam in his commen- 
tary on the JhAth., p. 7. ‘These exityas seem to have played ® prominent part in the religious 
life of the city or town in which they were situated. In the Jaina-sitras specially, one finds 
that whenover the namo of a town or city is mentioned, the name of the caitya situated in it 
fs ulso almost invariably mentioned ; see, for instance, JAath., p, 1500, 1515f. and Viph. 
kasiitra, pp, 2411729 ‘Tho Buddhist Pali books too sometimes mention enityaa in connection 
with towns ; ¢g., the Supatitths-cotiya in Rajagrha is mentioned in the Vinaya-pitaka, Mahi- 
vogga, 1, 22, 1} and the Cipila, Udena, Sattambaka, and Bahuputta cetiyas in Vesllii are 
mentioned in Digha., Mahaparinibb@nasutta, 3, 1. So also do some-Buddhist votive inscrip. 
tions at Bharaut, Nasik and other places. ‘They are occasionally mentioned in the Puranas, 

"90 peas ore alent taeda ST uiklaced wera vows the neck A inal’ Wc ucRioes Mate ies 
theo strings. 

19 The worship of yobshas and yakrhigis sti) forms yurt of Jain religious observances. Read in this 
‘connection the introxtuetion to the soond dition of the “Srevaia-Belgola Inscriptions" (Eplorephia 
Cornatica, Vol. TI) with its frequent allusions to yokwhar; nee also Plate 17 therein. 

91 Nos, 699,699, 957, 988, 1058, 1050, te. in Laces’ Litof Brihea Insriptions (Appendix to Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol- Tudex of Miseelanoous ‘Terma given at the ea». ¥. chetiyaghara nnd following words. 
‘Tha wonls chetiyaghora audlchaitys are there explained by Laderw a4 “Buddhist building”, Consider: 
inghowevorthatamong the Buddhist iasoriptions aretwo—Nos, 14¥and $71—that record the gilt ofa yabaho 
toil « yoteht (that in of isnoger of them) ant one (No. 1206) that seeros 40 recon the gift of « Bhésdyana 
(lor bhdtapata ? stono-alab with the image of a Bats exuravel on it ), it soot more natural tO give the 
word chaitys ite wmal meaning and to understand in three inscriptions a reference to temples of Bhdiae or 
yabshar. It is trop that such temples have nothing to do with Buddhism or withthe life of Buddhiste an we 
know ofthese from the books ; bat the gift of images of a yabeha anda yalehf referred to above shows 
clearly Uhat their wotship must have been prevalent aconget Buddhists aloo at thet time and thismnkee ft 
probable that the word chaifya retains its meauing of ‘teuple dedicated to yabuha or bhita’ i Baddhiat 
Inscriptions (and in Buddhist books 2) also. It may, in passing, be observed thet the pecsooal names 
alc, contained in some of the inscriptions, a» for instance, the arom Naga, Nigadatta, Nigndinn, 
Nagulova, Nagel, Nagepitita; Yakhadina, Yakhedisi, Yekhi, Yakhila; Bhuta, Bhutarakhite and 
Bhatapila (we Index of Personal Names given at tho ead) beat witness t0 the prevalence of the worship 
of nagar, yabrhas, and bAdias at that time, 
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Itihisas and other Brihmanical books also; compare, for instance, the Rimiyana, 2, 56, 38 = 
cuityiny dyataninica. . . . sthdpayamdsa Raghacah : 2, 71,42: deviyatana-caityeahu dindly 
pakshi-mrpds tathd : 2, 3, 18: devdyalana-caityeahu : 2, 17, 10% caityarit ofyatandni ea | pradak- 
Shinam parikaran in Agnipurina (apud Hemfdri's Caturvargacintdmagi, Veatakhanda, ch 21, 
p. 344) caityeshy dyatansshu ca | devindm caiva rathyésu : in Bhavishyottarapurins (apd 
HomAdril.c., p- 353) kitligdreshu oaityeshu : in the Mahabharata, 2, 102, 33: dewhyatana- 
caityeshu prakirdydlakeshu ca; Kautilya’s Arthaistra, p. 208, paroasuca. . . - oaitya-pijah 
Ieinaye |p. 243, pratipannam caityasthane ritrau. . . .upahiiran karayel;p. 56, eaitya-punya- 
‘ihdna-vana-setubandhdh kdryih. In all these instances, the juxtaposition of the word devd- 
yatana shows that the word eaifya means ‘ temple of yakska or bhila* as the compound derd- 
yalana-caitya means 'temples dedicated to gods and to evil spirits.’ ‘The presiding deity of 
the Dandapini temple in Benares, that pions devotees visit every day, is also a yaksha, as is 
related in ch. 32 of the Késithagda. 

‘The worship of yukshae and bhiilas is referred to in the Bhagavad-gitd, where it issaid in 
XVII, 4,3 that sdtvika people worship gods (deva), rdjasa people yakshas and rikshasas, and 
tdmasa people, ghosts (prea) and hosts of bkdfas, and in IX. 25,% that the worshippers of bitilas 
go to them while the worshippers of the Lord go to Him. Yakshas and bhiilas are both 
objects of farpaya (with water) in the daily brahma-yajia ceremony prescribed for the 
houscholder of the first three castes (op. As. GS. 3, 4, 1). Similarly, the bhitayajia, which 
consists in the offering of bali to bhilas, (compare TA. 2, 10: yat bhidlebhyo balint 
harati lad Bhiitaytji2h) is also daily prescribed for such householders (op. ibid., 3, 1). ‘The 
yaksha-bali rite® is referred to by Ujvaladatta in hisscholium on the Unidistitras, 4, 123, in 
‘the Jataka Stories Nos. 347 and 459, while its wide prevalence is attested by the common saying 
yakshdnuripo bali: * As is the yaksha, so is the bali," ( that is, the bali corresponds to the 
yaksha ; if tho yaksha is great, the bali offerod will be considerable = if the yuksha is 
negligible, the bali too is negligible) cited by Saitkara in his commentary on the Chin. Up. 6. 
32; (eee also LaukikanyAyaijali Il. p. 64: yddrso yakshas (ddyeo balih). TA. 1, 31, 123 gives 
details of the Vaisravana-yajiia ceremony in which bali is offered to Vaiiravana (i.e. Kubera) 
who is the lord of Yakshas, but who is, remarkably enough, referred to by the mantra 
sarvabhidddhipaleye nama iti: (the commentator Bhatta-bhiskara explains sareabhiitdndm 
alternatively as yaksha-guhyakdndm) as tho ‘lord of all Dhiifas.” 

‘The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of every month is known as bhila-caturdast 
‘and is held sacred to the bhiias. On that day are performed eralaa intended to win the favour 
of Siva, lord of the bhiilas > see Homidri, Lc. p. 50 ff. This day however is held. conse 
crated to the Yakshas also, and accordingly, on this day are performed the vralas in which 
worship is offered to Yakshas (namely, the Kshemavrata, p. 154), and to Vaisrayana, lord of 
tho Yakshas (p. 155), ‘The Saurapurins (apud HemAdri, Lo, p. 156) prosoribes the porfor- 
mance on this day of the Krshna-caturdaii-vrata, in which the figure of a Yaksha made of 
bdellium (guggiila) should be burnt, and says that in consequence of this rrala, the performer 
‘goss to the world of the Pinikn-bearer, that is, of Siva, the lord of bhilas (kraknapakshe 
caturdaiyins yakshins guggulakan dahet | sa ydti paraman athdnam yatra devah pindkadhyk), 

It may further be mentioned that according to the Puriyic mythology, [ina (or Rudra) 
the lord of bhiitas, and Kubera (or Vaiiravana) the lord of Yakshas both dwell in the north 
in the Himilayas and are neighbours, and that the Jaina writersso closely assockated yakehas 
a karate vajordd | 4 "a 
aytind chnye yojante Kamash Jandh |] 
28 bhatn yiti bhiteiyS itt madyAjino'p yn | 
16 Teinay be observed. that analogous to the bdlaball wud yukshubal rites, tho Grhyastitras kyow 


ito also whore bali ia oflawd to sarpie oF maakow (Ngo), compare de. US. 2, 1, Npsimba’e 
Prayopoptrifdia (Nitgayastguea ol.) pps 494 
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with bhilas tha in a story related in the Jnitidharmakaths (Adhyayana 16, p. 1149) the 
‘wivesof three Brahmana brothers are respectively named Nagasiri, Bhiyasiriand Jakkhasiri** 

‘The details given above show how close is the correspondence between the words yaksha 
and bhiila in post-vedic literature. ‘This correspondence is no less close in the Vedic literature 
also, as can be seen from the comparison of some passages of the Brhad. Upanishad. In this 
Upanishad, the word mahat is found used as a qualifying epithet in five passages only ; in one 
it is an opithet of karma (1, 4, 15: makat pusyam harma karoti) while in the other four, it is 
an epithet of Brahman described as mahad bhitam in two passages (2, 4, 10: asaya mahalo 
dhitasya nifvasitam etad yad Kgvedo Yojurcedah. . . . ; 2,4, 12: idam makad bhitlam 
‘nantam apdram vijhinaghana eva) and as mahad yaksham in two other sentences oceurring 
in 5,4, 1 (00 yo haitan mahad yaksham prathamajar veda eatyam brahmeti; evam ean 
mahad yaksham prathamajam veda satyam brakmeti). In the same way, to the epithet 
yakshasya adhyaksham used of Agni Vaisvinara in RV. 10, 88, 13 corresponds the epithet 
thidasya adhyakskah used in AV. 1. 31.1 of the four dédpdléh “lords of the quarters’ (of 
whom Agni is one); compare also bhidasya . . . . patir eka dsit in RV. 10, 121, 1. 
Similarly, Sat. Br. 11, 2, 3, 5: mahad dhaiva yaksham bhavati corresponds to Aéy. GS. 3,9, 
(endtako eai) mahad bhitam bhavati = and the words yaksha and bhidfa are used parallelly in 
TB. 3, 11, 1, 1: teayldam antak | viseam yaksham viseam bhidam viseam subhiitam. 

It follows then from all this, and especially from the correspondence of mahad yakeham 
with mahad bhidam in the Upanishad passages noted above, that the two words are 
convertible and that yaksha=bhivda. And it is remarkable that Bhiiskararfiya, the famous 
and most learned Tantrik writer of the Sikta school, las explained yaksham in AV. 10, 2, 
32, as mahébhitam. It seems to have been felt by Roth too that yaksha is equivalent to 
bhiita : for in the PW. (s.v. yaksha) he has correctly explained yaksha in AV. 8, 9, 8; 
RV. 10, 88, 13 and TB. 3, 11, 1, 1 as * die Wesen ’ and the word yakshabhrt in RV. 1, 190, 4, 
as ‘dic Wesen tragend, erhaltend ’. ‘The commentator Bhatjabhiskara, too, has, on the 
other band, as we have seen above, explained the word bhite in TA. 1, 31, 123 as yaksha- 
guhyaka. 

Now the chief meanings of hida are—(a) being (concrete) ; such beings in the collective 
—all beings, the creation world, universe ; a particular class of superhuman beings ; evil 
being, spirit ; and (6) being (abstract), essence, substance, virtue, might, power, etc. 
‘The meanings ‘essence, substance, might, power,’ etc., are not given by the lexicographers ; 
but nevertheless, there can be no doubt that bila has these meanings quite regularly, for it 
is derived from the root bhi, which means not only ‘to be’ but also ‘to be powerful, to pre- 
vail, to predominate, to be master of"; compare the meanings of the cognate words bhdra 
and prabhdva and of the allied word aattea, which is derived likewise from @ root (as) meaning 
“to be‘ and which is @ synonym of bhiiia, And these meanings of bhila are enough, as I 
shall show now, to explain the sense of the majority of the passages in which the word yaksha 
(which, as I have shown above, is its synonym) occurs. 

Brhad. Up. 5, 4 : fad wai lad‘elad em tad dan satyam evn s2 yo haitan mahad yaksham pra 
thamajanm veda satya brakmeli Jayatimasl lobdn jita in ne axde asad yo exam clan mahad 
tnksham prathamajam veda satya brakmeti satyass hy eva brakma | 
“That (oamely, Brahman), verily, was this (universe) ; that verily was the Real. He who 
knows this great first-born being, Brahman, as the Real, conquers these worlds. How could 
he be conquered who knows that this great first-born being, Brahman, is verily the Real 
For Brahman is verily the Real.” The epithet ‘ first-born,’ prathamaja, seems here to be 
used in the seuse of ‘first existing °; compare Brhadl. Up. 1, 4. 10: brahma wd idam agra dsit. 
Compare also TA. 10, 1, 4: prajd'patih prathamaya’ ctinyitm nétnd'nam abhi sam babhiiea. 

34 Compare uleo Siirakrdngoriira, p. O14: gdzahews ol OMiphiwe va jaklhahows wl Tor the 
purposs of (worshipping) nagar, bhitas or yokehae,’ 
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2 stad dhaishav vijajian tebhyo ha pridurbabhiten tan na vyapiinanta kim 
idayp yaksham iti 
“<b (Brabmen) became aware of (this thought of) theirs; it manifested itelf before thet, 
‘They did not know (what it was, and thought within themselves) ° What is this being 1"” 
Similarly, yakeha=being i passages of this Blayda where this word recurs. 
Gopstha-briimana, 1, 1, 1: brakma vb idam agra dit seoyambhe cham eis tad ailahals 
‘nahad ai yakshan tad eka evdsmi hantdham mad eva manndtrans doitiyare devas 
vvvmimd iit -..tasya....laldle eeko. yod drdryam ajayala tendnandlat tam abracti 
mahad wai yaksham awcedam avidémahiti |°* 
“Ab fest” verily, the geléborn Brahman existed alone. Tt considered « Verily, T alone exist, 
tho great being, That (th is, Brahman) ; wel, I shell create from myself a second god tke #9 
ae ean ne atthe moisture, wetness, that was produced on its forehead, it felt glad; Te? said: 
‘AW have verily easily got the great being’." Mahad yaksham, the great being referred to 
here, is water, dah, which at first appears as sneha dniryam on the forehead and then (see 
thanda 2) 0s seedadhdrdb,*tecams of perspiration" in the pores of it skin, and is i Khanda 
3, expresly called by that nome (jd dpah srahfed anvaikvhata), Regarding the creation of 
Water frst by tho Brahman, compare Manu, 1, 8: apa coa sasarjddan tdau ofryam aude 
Sdkeuntale, 1, 1: which refers to Water as ydsrshiib sraahtur ddyé : Ait. Up. 1, 16; saftshate 
‘okdn nog tsa india lobdn asjatdobho maric'r maram dpa; Sat. Br. 0,1, 3) 1 = praiépatir «8 
dam agra datd eka cou | oo'kimayata bah ayiim prajayeyeli 90 érdmyat oa topo’ tapyate tagmde 
"ardnldttepindt dpo'arjyanta ; compare also Kafhopanishat, 2, 1, 0: yah plirvam tapas Siam 
‘dbhyah pirvan ajéyaia which also says impliedly that fapas and dpah were Grst-born beings, 
TPB. 3, 12,3, 1: prathamajam devin havishd vidhema 
‘svayambloi brahma paramive tipo yit | 
«sg ong prutrah a pil? si mila? 
apo ha yaksham prathamann sane babhiiva |) 
“Tot us worship with oblation the first-born god, namely, Tapas, the self-born Brahman, 
the highest. He alono is the son, he the father, he the mother. ‘Tapas was born the firs 
Ining:” Compare Kathopanishat, 2, 1, 6 cited above. It is suid frequently in the Upant- 
shat and elewhere that Brahman, after the desire arose in it to create, performed tapas 
sn this hos led to fapas boing regarded as the first thing created by Brahman. Compare 
Ssyana’s commentary on this verse : yoytm tapobhimdnf deoah ea prathamajah | athd copani- 
jhadi srahti-prakaraye prathamajatvam dmndyate | sokdmayata buku aydix  prajdya- 
yeti sa lapotapyata ; compare also AV. 11, 8, 6 : lipo ha jajiie karmayas tat U2 jyeshtham ‘pasate 
‘Tapas was born from action ; that did they worship as tho eldest.” 
NB. 3, 11, 1, 1: tesyidamantah | vigeam yakshion vidi Dhan videam subidim, 
Within thee is all being, all creation, prosperity.” This is: a formula that is used twenty- 
four times(with variations in the number of the second personal pronoun when required by the 
context) in respect of the twenty-four bricks, ishfakdh, used inthe Nécikela-cayana. Those 
bricks are identified with the earth, waters, sky, ete., and each of these is panegyrised as the 
‘container of the whole universe. ‘The expressions videam yaksham and viduart bhitam mean 
Altmost the same thing ; compare also TA. 10, 16, 1: videwm bhilam bhusanam citram, which 
corresponds exactly to viviam yaksham viévam Dhitay vikyam Subhiitam here. 
‘AV. 8, 9, 8: yd’m pricyuldm anu yajid’h pracysvanta 
upatishthanta upatishthamdndm | 
2 prasavé yakshim éjati 
od’ vind’d rshayah parame vyiman | 
“ Alter whom, when she is going, the sacrifices go and with whose approach they approach ; 
following whose ordinance and through whose impulse, the world moves—she, O sages, 
3e Bo cormoted by Whituoy In his Grammar, $848, instosd ofthe axidamdhe ii of the editions. 
31 1 read tad abniot!iostoad of tam abractt ay printed in the edition, 
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is the Virdj in the highest heaven.” ‘This verse is the answer given by Kadyapa to the in- 
quiry made in the preceding verse by the six sages about the nature of Virdj who is said to 
bbe the father of Brahman. In contrast with pracyutdm and pracyteanta in the first pdda, 
one expects pratishthamindm and pratishthanta in the second pilda (‘after whom, when she 
is going, the sacrifices go and when she is firmly established, are firmly established ’) instead. 
of upatishthaméndm and upatishthanla that are found there. It is not therefore improbable 
that these lattor words are here used in the senso of pratishthamdndm and pratishyhanta. Com. 
pare Prasnopanishat, 2, 4: fasminn utkrdmaty athelare serea evotkrdmante tasmini oa pratish- 
Hhamine sarca eve pratishthante tad yathd makshikd madhukara-rijénam wtkrémantan serea 
evotkrimante tasmins ca pratishihaméne sarva eva pritishthante ‘ when it (se. the prdina) de- 
parts, all the others depart, and when it stays fast, all others stay fast ; just as, when the 
king-bee departs all the bees depart and when he stays fast, all stay fast.’ 

Tt will be seen that the second half-verse speaks of the whole universe being controlled by, 
and obeying the impulse of, the Virdj while the first half-verse speaks, seemingly, of the sucri- 
foes only, yajidh, going when the Virdj goes and coming (or staying) when the Virdj comes 
(or stays), ‘This is, to say the least, incongruous, and the more soas the sacrifices are not such 
important things as to deserve mention in this connection, One would rather expect in the 
first half-verse also mention to be made of the whole universe going and coming (or staying) ac- 
cording as the Virdj goes and comes (or stays) ; compare the word sarve in the Upanishad 
passage sarva evolkrdmante. . . . sarv eva pratishthante cited above. I am therefore led to 
helieve that the word yajiih here in the first half-vereo denotes ‘ universe ', that is, that it 
has the same meaning as the word yakeha in the second half-verse. In other words, the 
view of the Indian commentators that sees in yaksha a derivative from the root yj seems to 
be justified by the parallelism here of the two words yajia and yaksha, 

AY. 8, 9, 25-26: kd ni gath kd ekarshih kim uw dhd'ma ka @sishah | 

wakshim prthivyd’m ekave'd ekartih katamé ni agh \\ 25 \ 

#ko gair éke ekaeshir éham dhd’maikadhd'éiahak | 

yakshim prthivyi’m ekavr'd ekartir nd'ti ricyate|) 26 
“ Who then is the bull, who the sole seer, what the abode and what the desires? ‘The being 
that on earth is one-seasoned, one-fold,—who is he? The bull is one, one the sole 
seer and one-grouped are the desires, ‘The being that on earth is one-seasoned, ono-fold, 
he isnot different." M. Boyer, following M. Henry, has understood these verses as referring 
to the sun (@ditya), that is, to the sun considered as the Supreme Being. This is not in- 
correct ; but T believe that it is preferable to refer the verses, with Geldner (Le. p. 129) to 
Brahman itself, to the Virdj that is spoken of in the opening verses of this hymn. ‘The Brahman is, 
eharshi, the sole seer, because from it come forth as its breath, the Rgveda, Yajurveda, Sama. 
veda, eto. ; soc Brhad. Up. 2, 4, 10: arya mahato Uhitasya nigcasilam clad yar rgvedo yajurvedah 
edmavedo ‘tharvdiigirasa itihdxah purdnam vidyd upanishadah stokih sitrdny anuowithyd- 
nani oydkhyindny asyainaitént sarvdyi nidvasitén’. ‘Tho Brahman is ekavrt, one-fold, because 
it is one and changeless ; compare Bh. (iti, 12, 3: sarvatragam acintyam ca katastham acalam 
dhruvam’8* "The imperishable Brahman that is all-porvading, unthinkable, unchanging, 
immutable, eternal”; it is the dhéma or abode (of all); compare ibid. 1, 38: 
neatisi vedyam ca param ca dhdma ‘Thou art the knower, and the known ; (thow art) the sup: 
remo abode"; ibid. 10, 12: param brakma param dhama pavitram paramam bhavdn ‘'Thow art 
the supreme Brahman, the supreme abode, the highest purifier’; Gandaplda-kirika, 4, 
100: durdariam atigambhiram «jam sémyam visiradam | budked padam andndteam namas- 
Kuro yathébalam; and Maitryupanishad, 6, 38 : tatah éuddhah sattedntarastham acalam 


u-saijritem sarvdparam dhdma  satyakdma-sareajiiatva- 












































‘all the gods and other things become o 
18: ete camin devtelerto bhwvanti, “Tn hirn all these gods became on" anid of t 
Savity in this hymn, 








(Compare AV. 13, 4, 
‘Supreme Being, called 
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samyuttam. . . « padyati, In tho Brahman are all dfivhah ‘or desires ; compare Ch. Up. 
8, 1,5: ela! satyan brakmapuram asmin kimdh samdhitéh: * In this citadel, namely 
Brahman (s0 Saikara explains the word brahmapuram) are placed all desires *; Maitr * 
shat, 6, 30: atra hi sarve kamal samahitdh > * Here (in the Brahman) are all desires placed '; 
5, 2: saikalpah kratur asuh bimo vada iti sarviny evaitdini prajdnarya ndmadhe- 
sini Dhawan prajidnam brabma: * Sakkalpa, kratw, au, kdma, eada—al those axe 
names of only prajidna . . prajivina is Brahman’. The Brahman is ekartu, one-seasonod, 
because perhaps there is no sugcession of days and nights in Brahmaloka or to the Brahman 
there is but only one long unending day, and hence only one * season " compare Ch, Up. & 
4,1: naitam setum ahordtre laratah . .., elam aelum tirtedpi naktam ahar evabhinishpadyate 
sakvd-vibhdto hy evaisha brakmatokah..” * "This beidge is not croswed by day andl night s having 
crossed this bridge, even night becomes day ; in thix Brahmatoka it is always day “5 ‘ibid,, 3, 
11, 3:na ha wd asmd wleti na nimlocati sakyd divd hdamai bhavati ya etm cvam brahmopani= 
shudays veda To him who thas knows the Brakma-mystory, there is no sun-rise nd no. sine 
nots it ia day to him once for all.” Compare also Gangaphdakieika, 3, 5 : tad erm mir 
bhayam brahma. . -~ . ajam anidramasapnam . .. saakeydoibhata ms sarvajiiam : “That 
isthe fearless Brahman... . unborn, sleoplons, deeamless. . , all-knowing, to’ which’ 
it is always day"; and Muktikopanishat, 273: sulyd-vibhdtam te ajam cham aksharam | 
alepakan sareagatam yad advayam tad eva cahan sakalam vimukta om. 

M. Boyer, in the course of his explanation of those versea, says (p. 410) that, @ priori, 
there is no reason to suppose that the five questions in v, 25 refer to the samo peeson or thing, 
Dut that, as a matter of fact, the answers in v, 26 are capablo of being referred to one deity, 
namely the sun. ‘This is because he understands the Jart pide of y, 26 to mean that “the 
marvel (as alroady anid above, yaksha=merveille in M. Boyor's opinion) on the earth + 
is not surpawed by any.’ It-scoms to me however that the words ndté rigyate should be 
understood, not aa ‘is not surpassed * but ax “does not romain over ; is not different", and 
that therefore thos words in v. 26 refer to the same subject, and that hence the questions in 
+y. 25 too refer to the same subject. 

Ehadhasishah mouns literally, ‘the desires become one (in that being)’, that i that ll 
dosiros are found at once in that being ; #ee above. 

AV, 10, 2, 91-88 : ashtd’eakrd névadviird devd'ndya pi’r ayodthya’ | 

Hasyn hiranyiyah kébah avargé Jydtishd' orta) || 31 

Wismin hiranyiye kbse tryare tripratishshite | 

Lisnin yid yakshim dtmanvdt téd vai brakmavido widub |\2\) 

prabbrd’jamandm Wirigim yasosd sampirtortdm | 

plirar hirarnyayies brihma’ vives’ pardjitam || 33 | 
‘Phe fortress of the gods has eight wheels (‘e., circumvallations) and nine door and ia inex: 
pagaable ; in it is  shoath of gold, heaven, enveloped in splendour ; verily, the Bealma- 
knowers know the animate boing that is in this sheath of gold which haa three pokes and ts 
thrice-supported. Into this resplendent, yellow, invincible fortress of gold, enveloped in 
glory, entered the Brahman."* 












































(To be continued.) 
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BUDDHIST WOMEN. 
Py Da. BIMALA CHURN LAW, MA, BL, Pa.D, 
(Continued from page 5A.) 2 

Utard came of a certain clanamen’s family at SAvattht, When grown up she heard 
Patfcrd preach the Norm, She became a believer, entered the Order and became an arhat. 
(Th. Commy, pp. 161-162.) 

Ottart was a thert who was 120 years old. She went to beg for alms. Once, while 
going for alms, shemet the Buddha on the way and when going to salute him, she fell down, 
The Buddha delivered a sermon to her, and she having attained the first stage of 
sanctification died. (D.C., vol. TIT, p. 110.) 

Khujjuttard was the maid servant of SémAvati, queen of King Udena of Kosambi, Her 
daily daty was to buy flowers from Sumana, a garland-maker for eight kahdpayas. Onoo” 
tho Buddha together with the bhikk/usarigha was invited to take meals in Sumapa's house, 
Khujjuttard waited on her and heard the sermon delivered by the Buddha, She obtained 
solpattiphalarn after hearing the sermon. In former days she used to steal four hahdpanas 
out of eight kakdpayas given to her by her mistress for buying flowers. After having obtained 
soldpattiphalam she brought flowers to the value of eight kahdpanas, Sho confessed her 
quilt when asked why she brought such large quantity of flowers, Sho told SimAvati that 
‘she had acquired knowledge and came to realise that stealing things is a sin committed by a 
person who listened to the Buddha's sermon, Simfvatt after listening to the dhamma repeated 
by hor obtainod soldpattiphalaria, Sho was well versed in Tripitaka. (D.0., T, pp. 208 1.) 

Dinnd was an updsikd of the Buddha, She was the queen of King Uggnsenn, A king pro- 
mised to the deity of a nigrodha treo that he would worship the deity with the blood of one 
hundred kings of Jambudipa if he got tho throne after his father’s death, Ho then dofeated 
all the kings gradually and went to worship the deity, but thedeity, seeing that many kings 
would be killed, being compassionate to them, refused his worship on the ground that the 
quoon of King Uggasona whom he had defeated was not brought. ‘The king had her brought, 
‘and she preached a sermon on the avoidanco of life-slaughter in their presence, ‘The deity 
approved and the king refrained from life-slaughter, and released the defeated and captured 
ings, who praised Dinnd for this act. It was due to her that so many kings were saved, 
(D.0., IL, p. 15 £) 

Sond camo of a olansmen’s family at Sivatthl, In course of time, after marriage, sho 
ocame the mother of ten sons and was known as Babuputtik. ‘Tho Dhammapada Commy. 
says that she had seven sons and seven daughters (D.C., Il, pp. 276-278). On her husband 
ronouncing the world she divided all her riches equally between her sons. Tn a very short 
time her sons and daughters-in-law ceased to show respect, She then entered the Order of the 
Dhikkhunis and bogan to practise insight strenuously in her old age, ‘The master gave her 
suitable instructions, Sond Bhikkhuni then attained arhatship. (7h. Commy,, 95.) She 
occupied the foremost place among the bhikkhuyts, making great exertion (Manorathapdrant, 
218-210; of. A.N., I, 125). 

Bhaddd Kuydalakesd oamo of the family of a banker at RAjagaha, When grown up, 
she one day saw Satthuka, the purohita’s son, being led to execution by the city guard. She 
fell in love with him at first sight. She resolved to die if she did not got him. Her father 
heard of this and got Satthnka released by bribing the guard heavily, Satthuka was brought 
to Bhadda, who, decked in jewels, waited upon him. He sw her jewels and coveted 
them. He told Bhadda to get ready an offering to be given to the oliff deity. Bhadda did 
50. Sho adorned herself with all her jewels and accompanied her husband to the precipice 
with an offering, On reaching the top of the precipice, Satthuka told her to put off all her 
‘ornaments which he had como there to take. In vain Bhadda pleaded that she herself and 
all her ornaments belonged to him. Satthuka did not take any notice of her pleadings, 
‘Ho wanted all her ornaments, BhaddA then prayed for an embrace with all her jewels on, 
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Satthuka granted her prayer. BhaddA embraced him in front and then, as if embracing him 
from the back, pushed him over the precipioo. Satthuka died (cf. Dhammapaila Commy, vol 
TT, pp. 217 f). Thereafter Bhadda did not come home, but she left the world and entered. 
the Order of the Niganthas. She leat the doctrine of the Niganthasand left their company, 
‘Thereafter she found no one equal toher in debate, She setup the branch of a jambu tree on 
a heap of sand at the gate of some village or town, with the declaration that any boy able 
to join issue with her in debate should trampleon thisbough. Siriputta ordered nome children 
‘who were near the bough, to trample on it, ‘The children did so. When Bhadda saw the 
ough trampled, she challenged Siriputta to a debate before some Sakyan recluses and was 
advised to go to Buddha for refuge. She went to the Buddha who discerned the maturity. 
of her knowledge, Buddha spoke a verso and she attained arhatship with analytical 
Knowledge. (Th. Commy., pp-00) Bhadda wasassigned a chief place among the bhikkhunts 
possessing ready wit. (Manorathapirayt, p. 875; ef. Aiguttara Nikiya, 1, 20.) 

‘Sind camo of & rich houscholder's family at Kosambi, She was moved by the death of 
hor dear friend, the lay-diseiple Samivatf, One day sho listened to Elder Ananda preaching: 
and acquired insight. On the soventh day after this she attained arhatsbip with « thorough 
grasp of the Dhamma in form and meaning. (7°. Commy, 44-45.) 

‘nother Sdmd who came of a clansmen’s family at Kosambi, was a friend of Simi 
vati, whose doath affioted her so much that she could not gain self-control for twenty-five 
years.” In her old ago she heard « sermon through which her insight expanded and she wor, 
athatship with yafisarhbhidd (analytical knowledge), (7h. Commy., 45-40.) 

Tobirt came of the family of a rich householder at SAvatthi. Sho was vory beautiful, 
‘andwas brought to the palace by theking of Kosals, A fow years lator a daughter was born 
to hor. ‘This daughter was named Jiva. ‘Tho king saw the child and was very much pleased. 
Ho then had Ubbiri anointed as queen, After a fow years Jiva died. ‘Tho mother used to 
goto the ccmotory and shed tours. Quostioned by the Exalted Ono as to why she was weeping, 
fhe said that she was shoding tears for her deceased daughter. She was questioned by the 
Exalted One as to which of the 84,000 daughters she was weeping for. She thon spent m 
little thought and intelligence over the Norm thus taught by the Buddha, She was established 
ininsight, and in duo courwshe won arhatship by virtue of great morits, (17h. Commy,,03-64). 

‘Kisdgotamt came of poor family at Sivattht, She was married to a rich banker's son 
who had forty crores of wealth. (D.C. IL, pp. 270-75). Bodhisatta was her maternal unolo's 
son, Ono day, while the Bodhisatta was returning home after receiving the news of Rabula's 
birth, he was seon by Kistgotamf'from her palace, Buddha's beauty plowed Kin\gotamt »o 
much that she uttered a stanza, the purport of which is, “the mothor who haa such « child 
‘and tho father who has such a gon and the wifo who has such a husband are surely Imppy 
(nibbula), but the Bodhisatta took the word niblula in the sons of nibidyarh. ‘The 
Bodhisatta presonted her with a pearl necklace for making him hear wuch auspicious andl sacred 
words, (D.C., vol. I, p. 85; of, Atthasdling, p. 34.) On the death of hee only ohild she went 
to the Buddha with the dead body and requested him to bring the dead to life. Buddha 
asked her tobring alittle mustard seod from a house wherono man had died. ‘Kisigotami went 
from house to house, but she came back to Buddha quite unsuccessful. The Buddha 
dolivored a sermon which led her to become a bhikkhunt. Her insight grow within » 
hort timo and sho attained athatship. (7h. Commy., 174 1). ‘Then the master assigned 
her tho foremost plico among the bhikkhwnis who used very rough and simple robes, 
(A.N,, 1, p.25; of. Manorathapfrani, p. 380.) Onco Kisigotami went to ‘Andhavana 
to meditate, Mira came to her and said, “You have killed your sons and now you are 
crying. Why are you not searching for another man?” Kisigotaml replied, “I have 
completely destroyed my sons and my husbond and I have no sorrow. Tam not 
afraid of you, my attachment is destroyed and ignorance is dispelled. Killing the 
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army of death I live sinless.” MAra then left her. (S.N., I, pp. 120-130). Once Kistgotamt 
wvas coming through the sky to worship the Buddha while Sakka with his retinue was seated 
before the Buddha, She did not come to the Buddha, but worshipped him from the sky and 
wont away. Being questioned by Sakka, the Buddha answered that she was his daughter, 
Kisigotami, who wos the foremost among the bhikkhupts, used very rough and simple robes. 
(D.C., TV, 156-187.) 

‘Patdedird came of a banker's family at Sivatthi. In hor youth she formed an intimacy 
with n sorvant of her house, On the day fixed for her marriage with another youth of equal 
rank she eloped with her lover and dwolt ina hamlet. ‘There she used to perform household 
duties, and hor lover used to being wooil from the forest and work in a fleld belonging to 
others, Shortly afterwards Patdedra gave birth to a child, but at the time of the birth of her 
second child, « storm arose, Her husband went to a forest to cut grasa and sticks. While 
he ont a stake standing on an ant-hill, a snake came from the ant-bill and bit hin, He fell 
there and died. The next morning Paticira went to the forest with her two children and 
found her husband doad, Sho lamonted au left the place. On hor way to her father's house 
there was a river, the water of which was Icnee-deop. She lost her children while crossing the 
river, With toars of grief she came to Sivatthi and learnt that her parents and brother had 
perished under the debria of the fallen house. She turned mad. Sinoo then she did not 
oar olothing, and was thorefore knownas Patfciri, One day the Bxalted One saw her in that 
plight and said, “Sister! Cover your shamolessness."" She regained het conssiousness, 
hnd the Lord taught her that sons, parents and kinsfolk wore no shelter, and asked her to 
discern this truth in order to make clear quickly the way to nibbdna, ‘Then she was establish. 
fod in tho soldpalliphalaris, She attained arhatahip with analytical knowledge (7%, Commy, 
p. 108 f.; Manorathapadrani, pp. 856-360 ; ef, A.N., 1, 25). ‘Thoreafter sho proached the 
Buddha's dhamma and converted many affictod women to tho Buddhist faith. ‘The Wheri- 
pith Commy. says that Patch’ hud fivo hundred female disciples, who camo of different 
families of different places. ‘They wero married, bore children and lived domestic lives, 
Overwhelmed with griof at the loss of children they went to Pajfctrd, who asked them not to 
‘woop when the manner of birth and death was unkown to them, ‘They wero greatly moved 
by Pattolrt’s teachings and ronounoed the world under her. ‘They performed exercises for 
insight and soon became established in arhatahip with pafisaibhidd. (1'A. Commy., pp. 
122-123; of. Dhammapata Commy., IL, p. 260 £) 

Vasittht came of a clansmen's family at Vaisifi, Hor parents gave her in marriage to a 
lanaman’s son of equal position, She had a son, Whon tho child was ablo to run about, 
ho died, Vasitthi went mad with grief. She camo to Mithila and there she saw the Exalted 
Ono, sclf-controtlod and self-contained, At the sight of the Buddha the frenzy left her 
fand she recovered her normal mind, ‘The master taught her tho outlines of the Norm, 
Performing all propor duties, she acquired insight, and struggling with the help of 
fall knowledge, she soon attained arhatahip together with « thorough grasp of the Norm in 
form and spirit, (Th. Commy., 124-125.) 

‘Dhammadinnd camo of & clansmen's family at Rajagaha and became the wife of a Setthi 
named Vistkhi. Ono day her husband heard the master teaching, and after hearing him he 
did not hold converse with her as he used to do before, but renounce! the worldly life, 
‘Dhammadinns too beeamen bhikkhunt and took wpher residence in a village. Ono of the great 
merits acquired in her previous births was hee subjugation ofthe complexities of thought, word 
fand deed, By virtue of this merit, she sooa attainod arhatship together with thorough 
mnastory of the form and meaning of tho Dlamma, Then shereturned to Rajogaha and wns 
‘questioned by hor husbaal on the Ehan as and tho like, She answered so correctly that she 
ras praised by the Buddha and was ranked ns foremost among the sisters who could proach. 
(Th. Commy,, 15; cf. Manorathptrens, pp. 300-808 ; Aigultara N., T, 25.) 
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Diammd came of a respectable family at Savatthi, Given in marriage to a suitable 
husband, she became converted. Onherhusband’s death, she entered the Order. In due 
course she won arhatahip with thorough knowledge of the Norm in form and meaning. (Z/hy 
Commy., p. 23)- 

‘Mettika was the daughter of a rich Brahman of Rajagaha, Sheclimbed a hilland lived 
like a recluse, Sho acquired insight and within a short timo won arhatehip (17h, Commy. 

. $5), 
PrvAbhayd came of a respectable family at Ujjain. She was a friend of Abhayamati. She 
followed her in renouncing the world, and entered the Order, ‘In course of time she a 
arhatship at Rajagaha, (7A, Commy., 41-43.) ‘ 

‘Som was born at Rajagaha as the daughter of the purohita of King Bimbistra, When 
advanced in years she became a lay disciple. Afterwards she entered the onder of the Uhit- 
Hunts. Sho performed exercises of insight and within a short timo won arhatship, Mitra 
tried in vain to divert hor from this path, From the Sarhyutla Nikdya we learn that Mi\ra 
came to her and said, “What is to be obtained by the Rishis, you are, with alight wisdom, 
trying to have it, ‘That-which is diffiolt to be obtained by great sages, you being silly woman, 
want to have,” She replied: “If my mind is steadfast, I must acquire it, my womanly 
nature will not prevent me from acquiring it,” Mara then loft her. (1"h. Commy,, 
pp. 66-67 ; of, S.N., 1, p. 120.) 

Bhadda Kopiléns come of a Brihman family of tho Kosiya olan at Sigala. Sho was 
married to a young noble Pippali at tho villago of Mahttittha, When her husband renounced 
the world, sho mado over her woalth to her kinsfolk, She then left the world and dwelt five 
years in the hermitage of tho horctics. ‘Thereafter, sho was ordained by Mahtpajipati Gotamt. 
Establishing insight she soon won arhatship. By the master sho was ranked first among 
tho Bhikkbunts who could remember previows births (7h. Commy., 67 f.; of. Manoratha- 
piirapt, p. 375; cf. Anguttara N., 1, p. 25). Besides the women who embraced » homeleay life 
And became bhikkhuntr and therte, there were others who were staunch believers in the 
Buddha's dhamma. ‘These women wsed to lead a domestio life, offering oharitios in the shape 
of coinand kind to theray, bhikkhwpfs and bhikkhus inthe expoctation ofa happior rebirth or for 
tho benofit of departed relations, The incidents in tho life of some of these womon ate re- 
corded in tho Buddhist literature, and it would not bo out of place here to mention them below. 

Viiard, daughter of Nandaka, Commandor-in-chiot of Pingala, king of Suraitha, was a 
believer in the Buddha, Sho wsod to offer to a saintly thera cold and perfumod drink as woll 
‘as oxcollont cake and sweets for the bonafit of her departed fathor, (Vide my Buddhist Concap- 
tion of Spirits, p. 48). 

LakhumA lived near one of the gates of Benares. She used to offer a spoonful of rico to 
the bhikkhus when they enterod the town by that gate, ‘Thus sho acquired the habit of 
offering charity. In the danasdld (rest house), she used to prepare seats for, and mupply 
Water to, the bhikkhus. She was established in soldpatti. After death she was reborn in the 
‘Tavatithsn heaven, (Vide my Heaven and Hell, p. 50.) 

‘A daughter of a cortain updiaka of Rajagaha was very much devoted to Mahitmog. 

One day she welcomed a thera, offered him a sont, worshipped him with a garland 
of sumana flower and gave him sweets, cto. On her death, she was reborn in the Tavatitioa 
heaven. (Vimdnavaithu Commy., 179-170.) 

(Zo be continued.) 
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NICOLAO MANUCHY'S WILL AND TESTAMENT.' 
By Moxs, SINGARAVELOU PILLAI 

Bavons publishing Nicolao Manuchy's tostament, T wish to say a few words about this 
historical personage, 

Others more competent than myself, such as— 

(1) Mr. Henry Davidson Love, late Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Engineers, Hon, 

Fellow of the University of Madras, in his work (Indian Rooords Series) 
Vestiges of Madraa, 1640—1800, in four volumes, 1913, 

(2) Mist L. M. Anstoy in The Indian Antiquary, March 1920, undor the title of More 

about Nicoluo Manucci. 

(3) The late Mr. William Irvine, Assistant Magistrate of Saharanpur, in the intro. 

duction to tho translation of his book Storia do Mogor, 1653-1708 (Indian 
‘Text Series, 4 yols., 1907-1808) and lastly (4) my intisnate friend Mr. Judunath 
Sarkar, M.A., Professor, Patna College, in his work Studies in Mughal India, 
hhave already related tho life and work of this important pereonage, 

So, as an addendum to their publications, I wish to lay before you tho results of my 
historical researches concerning this celebrated Venotian diplomat, 

Nicolo Manuchy was Lorn at Venice in 1639 and visited India as a traveller during 
tho reign of Shah Jahan in 1686, His knowledge of the art of Asoulapius mado him the 
first doctor to the sons of tho Groat Mughal Emperor Aurangzel, His profession retained 
hhim in the Great Mughal’s Court for forty yours and there he lived in close friendship with the 
Emperors and the viziera and ho got even admittance into the seraglio, a privilege not easily 
bestowed, ‘That intimacy and his vojourn in the Court for noarly half a century enabled him 
tocomplote his MS. in Portuguese with tho Frenoh titloof Histoire Générale de Umpire Mogol 
depuis ea Fondation. Tt ia thow manusoripts that Father Frangols Catron of Tho Society of 
‘Jesus translated into French in 1705 and published in two volurmes. It is also from those 
memoirs, that Jean de Last prepared hia notes on the Mughals which commence Nos figmen- 
tin ¢ Belgico, quod ¢ genuino illus Regai Chronieo expreffum credimus libere vertimun 
Manuchy has also published a book called Guerras de Golconda ¢ Vivapour com warioe 
‘suecensos ate a era de 1700, in threo volumes. 

‘We alio oveto him the fine collection of Indo. Persian paintings which he took to Europo 
in 1601 and which hnve since remained deposited in tho National Library in Paris, 

His honesty, his impartiality and his scholarship in Kastern languages led to his appoint 
ment by the Madras Government, aa well as by that of Pondicherry, as an ambassador and 
extraordinary messenger to the Nawab af Arcot and other princes, to carry them prosants and 
eck eaay ways of consolidating relations with them, and in critical moments to make uso of his 
talonttoxettlodelicate matters of diplomacy. He fulfilled with great cleverness such missions 
‘to the Nawab of Arcot in 1687-1712 under Thomas Pitt, Francois Martin, Dumas and Hebert, 
In support of tho above assertion I refer to the Records of Fort St. George, Diary and 
Consultation Book of 1701, page 3—" One Sent, Nioolas Manuchi a Venetian and an inhabitant 
of ours for many years, who has tho reputation of an honest man, besides heo has liv'd at tho 
King’s Court upwards of thirty years end was a servant to one of the Princes, and speaks 
the Persian Language excellently woll, for which reasons woe think (him) the proprest person 
to sond at this time with our Chief Dubash Ramapah,and havewnanimonsly agreed, with the 
advice of all that were capable of giving it, to send the following presents in order to their 
setting out to-morrow on their journey, and have deliver’d in our Instructions and Letters 
‘ag enter’d after this Consultation,” 

TY Nore —This actiolo Is roprinted, with kiad permission, from vol, VIII of the Proceedings of Mestings 
of the Indian Historical Reoynts Com nisrion, pp. 102-178. (Procoodings of Bighth Mocting held at Lahore, 
Sovember 1025) fow clerical amondananta havo buon tad, 
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Tn 1670 he resided in Lahore and practised his profession of doctor in the royal family. 
Tn the last days of his life he lived sometimes in Madras and sometimes at Pondicherry, 
choosing the lntter as his favourite residence. 

Testament, 

Before the Secretary of the Conseil Supéricur and the Royal Company of France ab 
Pondicherry, the undersigned and in presence of two witnesses mentioned in the sequel, was 
present Mr. Nicolao de Manuchy, inhabitant of Pondicherry, sound in mind, memory and 
enwe, ae it appeared to us and to the above witnesses, having for the following purpose repaired 
to the office of the above Secretary, who, willing to be ready for the certain hour of death, 
afraid of being caught by the uncertainty of death, without having put to right is concems 
‘and disposed of his properties which God pleased to give him, has made and dictated to me, 
the above Seoretary, his testament and statute of last will as follows : 

‘In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy-Ghost, at first, as a true Christian and 
good Catholic, has recommended and recommends his soul to God, the Creator, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy-Ghost, entreating His Divine Majesty by the infinite merits of death 
‘and passion of his only son our Saviour, Jesus Christ, by the intercession of the glorious 
Virgin Mary, of St. Nicolas, his good patron, and of all the saints and very happy souls, to 
receive his soul coming out of his body and to be willing to place it in His holy heaven. 

Ditto has declared he desires that his body should be buried in the church of the Capu- 
chin monks at Pondicherry very near Le Benistier, and that « high-msas may bo sung 
over his body with ordinary service assisted by all the fathers who may then be present. 

‘That his soul may rest in peace as early as possible, and for that purpose he gives and leaves 
by will to the above Capuchin Monks the sum of twenty current pagodas. 

Ditto has declared that he gives to the said Capuchins of Pondicherry the sum of sixty 
current pagodas, to make them pray for the repose of his soul. 

‘Ditto has declared he gives the poor five current pagodas, which will bedistributed after 
the service, on the day of his burial. . 

Ditto hus declared he gives Nicolas Bouret, Charles’ son, his god-son in Pondicherry, 
the sum of five current pagodas. 

Ditto has declared he gives and leaves by will to his god-son, Pierre Forohet, called 
Duquenola, similar sum of five current pagodas. 

Ditto has declared he gives and leaves by will to the eldest daughter of Mr. Delalande, 
clerk, the sum of twenty current pagodas for her marriage. 

‘Ditto has declared he gives ten pagodas to the Capuchins of Pondicherry to pray to God 
for the souls in Purgatory. 

Ditto has declared he gives and leaves by will to one Patchy Ko, by name, residing in 
Madras, the sum of five current Pagodas. 

Ditto has declared he gives and leaves by will to the children of one Reginal of Madras 
the sum of six current pagodas. 

Ditto the testator in question has declared that the sums of six hundred and seventy pagodas 
and the cight hundred pagodas he has in the ‘Treasury of the above Company of France st 
Pondicherry may bs withdrawn with intorest and formed into « capital, together with all the 
other assota which may be received after his death, the said eapital to be nsed by Mr. le Chevalier 
Hebert and Counsellors of the Conseil Supérieur of Pondicherry in purchasing diamonds 
tnd other precious goods, the whole to be handed over to the ambassador of Venice or any 
‘other agent of Venice in Paris ; that the testator in question requests to have the above goods 
handed over to Mr, Andro Manuchy, his brother, or to hisheirs at Venice, to whom he gives 
‘and leaves by will the above properties. 

‘And for executing the present testament by inoressing rather than diminishing the 
bequests he requests Mr, le Chevalior Herbert, the Governor of Pondichorry, to be pleased to 
take the trouble, and nominates him for the purpose, having entire confidence in him, 
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‘This will was so mado, dictated and nominated by the testator in question to tie above 
Secretary, who in the presence of the witnesses read and re-read this present testament, which 
he said he had heard well and wished to be executed according to its form and tenor. 

Leaving aside any other testament and codicil which he might haye made with his own 
hand, he wishes only this to havo effect ; made and passed at Fort Louis in Pondicherry in 
the office of the above Secretary in the year 1712, tho eighteenth day of January in the forenoon 
in the presence of Mr. Frangois Moufle Eouyer Delafosse, Lieutenant q'infanterie and Pierre 
Elyer de la Vaupalier, clerk of the above Royal Company of France at Pondicherry, who are 
the witnesses called by the testator. ‘The tostatorand the witnesses have given their signatures 
along with me, the above Secretary ; 





Signed : Nrootao Maxvony. 
Signed ; Mourze Drtarosse. 
Signed : Etyen pe ta VAUPALIER. 
Signed : Dstonme. 
Address of Nicolao Manuchy’s relatives. 

His two brothers, Andre and George Manouchy. 

His two maiden sisters Angella and Francisca. 

A third one who he is not sure is alive, Perine. 

Residing at the quarters of St, Jean, Evangelist 8t., Stin, Venice, 

Nore—This information about his family address hae been found in a bit of paper attached to the 
present testament, Ihave found this testament among tho notarial records of Pondicherry, The 
paper has becom yellow and i so dotted with holes here and there that two or thes words 
cannot be deciphered. 

According to the will of the testator, he wished to die at Pondicherry and be buried there, 
but he lived long after making his testament, as is evidenced by the follawing events, No ono 
ia sure of the date of his death, Several have assigned it to the years 1711—1712, but they 
are quite wrong. 

Mr. H. Dodwell, ex-curator of old Records, Madras, now professor in the School of Oriental 
Studies in the University of London, says in the preface to his book Records of Fort St. 
George, Minutes of Proceedings in the Mayor's Court of Madraspatam (June to December 
1689 and July 1716 to March 1719)“. . -_- A atill moro interesting person 
who appenrs here, is “Dr. Manuch,’ with his characteritio suit against a * Moorman’ to 
recover winnings at Back-gammon, The date of the suit shows moreover that the time 
‘of Manucci’s death must be assigned to a later period than Mr, Irvine supposed.” 

‘Mr. Julian James Cotton, ILCS., in his work List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monw= 
ments in Madras, page 3, No. 8 (6th October 1683) says . . "Clarke's widow married 
the Venetian Nicolao Manucci, who died at San Thome about 1709, aged 74. Masnuoci lived 
in Madras from 1686 till his death.” 

‘It cannot be that he died in 1709, as he was alive in 1712. and made his will on the 18th 
January of the same year, Again it is said that he died at San Thome, But there is no proof 
ofany tomb having been built there ferhim. I have gone through the notarial Records from 
1712, the date of the above will, to 1725, five years after the first appearance of his second 
will and codicil of the 18th January 1719 (dated Madras). I have not found any record 
bout the date of his death and bequests. After the discovery of his second will T made 
sure he was alive in the year 1719. x 

Miss L. M, Anstey in her article ; ““ More about Nicolao Manucci” (Indian Antiquary, 
March 1920, pages 52, 53) says: “On January 14, 1712, the president of (Madras) . 
«informed the Board that a special order had come to Pondicherry calling for Manucei’ 
attendance at Shih ‘Alam’s court (then at Lahor) . . . rat 

However tho Emperor Muazzam Bahadur Shah, the first, afias Shah-Alam the first, 
died at Lahore on February 27, Mr. Manueci lived then surely at Pondicherry, for it is there 
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hho made his first wil of tho 18th January 1712, ‘Therefore, he could not go to Lahore at the 
eet of Shah-Alam the first, He could not make that journey, for on the 23rd January, 1712, 
Mr. le Chevaticr Hebert sent him on a mission to theNawab of Arcot. ‘That mission! was the 
haat one which ho fulfilled to the entire satisfaction of the Governor of Pondicherry and his 
counsellers. From the 3rd ‘December 1718 to the 30th January 1719, he was claiming by 
caiwof a lawsuit the money that Cojee-Baba (Khwaja Baba) owed him. So he was still 
alive in 1719. 

‘Ms. H. D. Love in the second volume of his Veatiges of Old Mariras says on page 125 
a ee the date of Manuoci’s death and the mode of disposal of his 
property wre alka unknown... +n. < 2 Mhewelaro Mr. Love ie densest] apa oy 
seercictence of a will. Among the notarial records of Pondicherry, there is x contract of ex: 
Shange between Mr. Manuchy and Dela Prevostiere, dated the 2rd July 1700. * Before the 
Seeretary of the Conseil Supérieur of the Royal Company of France at Pondicherry, the 
nidersigned, were present : Mr, Pierro Andre Dela Prevostiere, counsellor for the above 
Company and Nicolao Manouchy residing at present in Madras, who made together the follow: 
ing agreements namely : that the aboye Mr. Dela Prevosticre made over, released and Sans. 
ferred by right of solling and by interchange to the above Mr. Manuchy accepting of the present 
tb house situated in that. town New Gate-Strect of Goudelour, ote., and inexchange and for 
the payment for the above house the above Mr. Manuchy made over, released and transfersed 
to the above Mr. Dela Provostiere a house of Mr. Manouchy situated at Grand-Mont ness 
SancThome. ‘That house was bought from Mr. Frangois thro’ contract of exchange passed 
before the Tabellion (notary) of San-Thome on the 9th of August 1607 ; which Mr, Guetty: 
tought from one Jean Antoine Flaman by name thro’ contract passed before the Tabelion 
(aotary) on the 27th of July of the sumo year." (Nolz-—M. Dela Provostioro wae the 
Governor of Pondicherry from the 20th August 1718 to 11th October 1721), 

‘22nd February 1711, Contract ofsalemado by Mr. Nicolao Manuchy to Mr. Edounrd de 
ln Cloche. Mr. Nicolao Manouchy residingin that town (Pondicherry) sold to Mr. Edouard de 
ia Cloche, capitaine des vaisseaux, residingat present in Madras, somo land closed with earthern 
walls, with a house and a garden situated at Madras beyond ‘Thomas Clarke bridge (received 
from Thomas Clarke's inheritance thro' his wife) to the value of eight’ hundred pagodas, 

‘The will being dated 12th January 1712, we may be led to think perhaps he died in the 
course of the year or in the ensuing years. Bearing this hypothesis in mind T went throngh 
the moords of the “ Etat-Civil,” in which births, deaths and marriages are registered. Tt 
‘rasa feuitloss search. 1 found nothing about the date of his death ; but it was not all in vain 
Hecause in the course of my researches, T discovered a socond will with its codicil made ab 
Madras on the 8th January 1719. Itisin Portuguese. ‘The paper has also turned yellow ; 
it is very difficult to read and make it out. For the papor is in a very bad condition ; As soon: 
‘an it is touched, it crumbles. If the paper had. een in good condition we might Ihave found 
tome changes he might have wished to introduce in the disposal of his properties mentioned 
in the first will. ‘This willis in four pages signed by the testator Nicolao Manuchy and Mie de 
M. Fomirante, and then comes the codicil signed by Nicolo Manouchy and Mr. Quielde Lima. 
‘At tho end of signatures two seals are affixed in red wax bearing the arms of the Company: 
‘Then it bears the following statement : ‘The present will is on this day the 23rd August 1720, 
deposited by the Capuchin monk, Thomas, missionary, in the registry of the Consell Supérieur 
‘of this town, to be kept as original and copies to be handed over and delivered to those 
whom it may concern. 








Signed : F. Tuomas, Carvouns Mow, M.A., 
Du Laurens. 
According to the wish expressed in his first will, Mr. Nicolo Manuchy wished to dio at 
Pondicherry and to be buried there, His desire was not fulfilled, because, if he had truly 
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died at Pondicherry, the record of his death would have been indubitably entered in the 
registers of the  Etat-Civil."” This leads me to conclude that he died elsewhere, According 
to Mr. Cotton, he must have died at Mylapore, It is not proved by any insoription about 
‘him ; nor was there any tomb built over his grave. Therefore nobody can say, with certainty, 
the exact place of his death. 

T think, it is but a hypothesis, that Mr. Manneei in his second will would have also indi- 
cated the place where he wished to be buried and the properties which he bequeathed to his heirs, 

‘As his will with its codicil was deposited in the registry of the Conseil Supérieur by 
the Capuchin monk ‘Thomason the 23rd Angust 1720, suppose he must have died on the 22nd 
or 23rd August of that year ; for such deposits are made the very day or the day after the 








testator’s death, 


Till we find something te prove the contrary we may safely assume that 


the celebrated Venetian died on the 22nd or 23rd of August 1720. 

Tam still going on with my researches to find out the exact day of his death and shall 
publish in extenso any new discoveries I may make in the course of my studies. 

‘Nore. —Writers spell in different ways the name Manucei: Manuch Nioolas—Manucho Seah Nicola— 
Manuches Monst—Manucho Seno:—Nicolao Mannuei—Manooch—Senkr Nichola Manuch—Signor Niecolao 





Manuice—Manouelt—Manuchs 





‘Nicolas Manook—Manuch Dr, Nicola Manouchy—Manouchi— 


‘The true spelling ia Nicolao Manuchy in conformity with his signature found in different 


records which are in the Pondicherry archives, 





MISCELLANEA. 


IGNICOLES, A NAME FOR THE PARSEES. 


‘The term Ignioole, obviously from the Latin 
ignicola, 0 Gre-worshipper, appears to have been 
invented by Sir Jobn Chardin, to describe the 

Tow known univeesally ws the Partoo oF 
Persians, His book of travel in the seventeenth 
century, though famous, seem mover to have becore 
popular, and pochaps that is why Ignicole, as 0 
descriptive name, fell at. But it decurs twice 
in Lloyd's translation of Chardin’s French account 
of hin Travels in Pertia, published in 172 and 
reprinted in 1987 in a Gne production of the 
‘Argonaut Press under thot title, with an introdue- 
tion by Sir Peroy Sykes, Chardin had evidently 
‘8 great admiration of the original inbabitants of 
Persia, and on p. 138 of the Argonaut Prost edition 
he writes: "The religion of the Ancient Persians, 
who were Tgnicoles, or worshippers of Fire, lay'd 








uupon them the strictest engagements to cultivate 
the Land: for according to thoie Maxims, it wna 
fs pious and meritorious Action, to plant « Tree, 
to water a Field, or to tnake a barren spot of earth 
yield Fruit. Whereas the Philosophy of the 
Mahornotans, tends only to the enjoying of the 
things of this World, while one is in it, without 
having any more regard to it than a Highway, 
through which one is to pass quickly.” Aguin on 
p. 120 he writes: “IC Persia was inhabited by: 
‘Turks, who are still more slothtul, and less engaged 
in the things of this Life than the Persians, and 
cruilly severe in their manner of government, it 
‘would be still more bareea than it is Whereas, 
was in the hands of the Armonians, oF of those 
people called Ignicoles, one eould quickly find it 
‘appear again in all ity Ancient Glory nd Primitive 
Splendor.” 

















R. C. Pewee. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


‘Tue Grontes or Macanwa. By J. N. Sawanoas. 

‘nd EA. Kurtaline Press, Calcutta. 

Tam glad to seo that Profesior Samaddar's 
excellent book on the Glories of Magedha has run 
toe second edition, which it well deserves. I wish 
it every auccess, especially as it has been produced 
‘under sad circumstances of health. ‘The excellence 
fof the work is proved by the willing assistance 
tho Professor has roceived from various well-known 
scholars and needs no further recommendation 
but I must add that the many plates are very 
fine and most useful to those engaged in research. 
‘here is besides much new information carefully: 
‘compiled which will go far to make the book one 
that scholars cannot ignore. 3 
RC, Tarun, 





MoCurspte's Axorexr [spia 4s pescatsxo ur 
Prouuwy ; reprinted from the Iudian Antiquary. 
By Svexxpnaxart Masowoan Sastar, with 

nteodnetion and Notes. Caleutta 1027. 
Professor Majumdar Sastei has prodaced a most 
\wsefal bookand done Indian Scholars a groat seevice 
by this reprint of McCrindle's well-known work 
of over forty years ago, The original had become 
very scarce and is moreover not ina form that is 
plesssnt (o read, whereas this Edition is clear, 
if not so handy x the former one. Professor 

Majumdat’s introduction is good and most useful, 

and his notes to Ptolemy's difficult toxt aro up 

to date, What more cnn be said of w reprint t 


RC. Tewrue, 
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Buacavanasruxrvax, sy Boowavaxa, edited by 
P, Avxsax ActaN (with @ preface by Prof. 
Winternitz). 

‘This fsa work called Prahasanain Sanskrit, usually 
regarded as a farce, one of the ten classes of 
inamatic composition known to Sansksit. This 

‘work is pochaps very mich moro of a comedy than 

‘fa farce, andthe element of comedy is made to 

Sppear not 40 mnuch in the acting as in the subjoct- 

uatter iteoli. Tt iv sort of a comedy of an error 

writh just a satirical tingo init. ‘The story is very 

Timple. A Parivrijake, or hermit of the Yogic 

School, i» inteoduced with a disciple of his by name 

Sindilya, who was « Buddhist Bhikshu, but now a 

disciple of the Parivrijaka. ‘These two are intro- 

‘duced in conversation on questions of higher religion 

fand philosophy, and enter a garden conversing, A 

courtesan by name Vasantasint is introduced with 

{wo companions, expecting tomeet her lover there. 

‘An the Parivrijaka and his diseiple enter, Vasan- 

asin is bitten by @ serpent and rapidly collapses 

in death. ‘Tho Parivrdjaka exhibite his power of 

Yoga to his disciple by transferring his soul into the 

body of the dancing girl, who revives, but speaks 

‘and conducts herself mot as her own real elf, but as 
fo Parivedjakn, whose dead body is lying some 

stance away in the immediate neighbourhood. 

‘The mother of the courtesan and her lover both 

ferrive on hearing of her death, and are surprised 

to find her speaking, but not a8 she herself used to 
do, and take it that sho has gone mad. In the 
meanwhile the disovery of an error is mado by the 
memengers of death, viz, that they had carried off « 

‘wrong soul to the region of death, and they return to 

Totoreit toitsbody. But finding that it & already 

Jnfused with life, they set it in the dead body of the 

Parivrdjaka sorne distance sway The body of the 

Parivebjalia now rovives, but the reviviied Parivré- 

aka conducts himself and talk not ax be him- 

self, but like the courtesun, ‘This comic. situa 

{ion is what is intended to be produced, and in the 

tnd tho whole error gots rectified by the messongers 

Of death returning and effecting the exchange of 

fouls, thus setting matters right 
tis a spirited poem throughout and the plot ie 

worked up to the dénowement with great skill. The 


























‘Composition itself nay be regarded as that of @ mas- | 


torpoet, the dramatic effect produced is, notwith- 
Standing the introduction of the supernatural, 
‘almost real and lifetike. 

‘Nothing is known of the author, except that heis a 
Bodhiyana Kavi, which the comparatively Inte 
commentator notes. ‘There is nothing else to Toad 
to an identifention, but there is the possibility 
that he might have been Bodhiyana the Vrittikira, 
not Baudhiyana the law-giver. ‘The discussion 
ff the Yoga and Yogic practice may lead one to the 
inference that it isn play later than the fifth century, 
10 which ia ascribed the Yoga Sitras of Patatjali 
by some scholars. Such an argunient would imply 
‘the non-existence of the practice of the Yoga bafore 








the Sétras of Patadjali, which is bardly warranted. 
‘This comic play Bgures very largely io the discussion 
relating to the Bhisa problem, as this Prakavana 
hhas, in regard to certain features, considerable 
similarity totheplays of Bhisa. But that by iteolt 
‘would not warrant the inference which haa been built 
‘upon it, that it waa an adaptation by the Chikkiyars 
fof Kérsla, and on that untenable ground a late date 
hhas been ascribed to tho comic play 08 well as tho 
deamasof Bisa, ‘This inferences hardly juiied, as 
Professor Winternits points out. Neither this play 
nor several of the Bhisa dramas can bo regarded 
faa adaptations from the plays as they are. This 
‘opens out many other questions for discussion, which 
it would be out of placeto take up ina review. 

‘The editor has odited this work from six manus- 
cripts, ono of which also contains a commentary, 
Which is printed. ‘The commentary is ascribed to 
the sixteenth century. A feature of one of tho 
manneeripta, written in the old Tamil-Melayalat 
ftylo, is worth referring to here. Certain words in 
Praksit, where the consonants doable are written 
swith tho first vowel followed by a half eipher followed 
by the next following vowel. For instance the 
word for * Arya is either * Aya’ or *Ajje.” Tn 
cither case the manuscript writes A‘yn and Ava 
for the two words *Ayya' and *Ajja’, which is 
interpreted as a slightly pronounced "Ya? of the 
Prakrit grammarians. ‘That may be all right for 
fone form of the word *Ayyn’. But it hardly 
‘explains the ‘Ajja" form. Tt may after all bee 
manner of writing in Tamil which sometimes doot 
‘occur, where instead of a double consonant, some- 
times a three dotted aspirate is introduced in Tamil. 
‘For instance pal tuji becomes bahruli; whereas 
kal tay becomes karin. Perhaps the Malayalam 
writing of tho poculior character represents = 
‘phenomenon like this. This is only by the way. 

‘The editor has done his work very well, and we 
congratulate him on the succemful production of 
ery important work like the Bhagavodajiukiyam, 
‘4 namo which in given to the drama to indicate the 
‘confusion that was introduced between the Bhaga- 
‘vat, or ascetic, and Ajjuki the courtesan, owing 
to the confusion between the two that had been 
brought about i the course ofthe pln 

8, Ke Arvawoan, 





Ixpax Husroxtcat Reconps Comutssiox ; Pao- 
cexprvos or Murrivos, vol. IX, December, 1026. 
‘This volume, like 20 many of the preceding immed, 

‘contains several articles of interest. Inspired by @ 

visit to Chambiry in Savoy, the birthplace and last 

resting place of Bénoit de Boigne, Sir Evan Cotton 
farnishes @ fascinating sketch of the earcer of that 

Aistinguished soldier of fortune, who played auch an 

important part in Hindustan betweon the years 

1784and 1795 in consolidating the power of Mabs- 
oji Sindbis. The article—for which an appropriate 
headline nppears in Tasto'x words Guerriggio in 

‘Asia, ¢ non ob cambio o merco, adds considerably to 

‘our knowledge of de Boigne's life. Another article 
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from the pen of the Inte Iamented Mr. Julian J. 
Cotton throws many entertaining sidelights upon 
Williain Knighton’s Private Life of an Eastern King. 
Mr. H. G, Rawlinson describes some old European 
tombs of the 17th century at Surnt, Broach and 
Karwar. John Marshall, whose Notes and Diary 
kept in India in 1608-72 are being published by the 
Oxford University Press, is tho subject of an article 
‘contributed by Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. In 
Fohangir and the Portuguese the Rev. H. Heras, 8, 
igives a reproduction of a manuscript copy, with the 
Portuguese text and an English translation, of the 
remarkable troaty concluded between Jahfingir and 
the Portaguese on the 7th June 1615, the whole of 
which had not hitherto been published. Mr. 
A. F, M. Abdul Ali presents a brief sketch of the 
career of Shuji'ud-daula, Nawhb Voxir of Oudh 
(1764-75). Anow, and practically unknown, chapter 
in the history of ancient India is dealt with by Mr. 
Mestovb J. Seth in Hindoos in Armenia 160 Years 
before Ohriat, in which he quotes from the History 
‘of Taron (a provineo of Armenia) written by Zenob 
‘or Zenobias a Syrian and one of the first disciples of 
St Gregory the Iluminator, whore reference is 
made to the history of a Hindu colony that had 
‘existed in Armenia sinco the middle of the 2nd 
‘century B.c. till th beginning of the 4th contury 
‘Ap. As will be clear from this synopsis, the Com- 
mission continues to do valuable work. 


CEA. WO. 





‘Tur Buacavan Grza, or Song of the Blessed Ono, 
interproted by Fuaxxux Eoxerox, Chicago, 
Opon Court Publishing Coy. 1923. 

Hero wo have yet another version of what Prof. 
Edgerton correctly calla in his Preface “the favourite 
‘uuered book of the Hindus as a whole.” Tho 
Gandhi Movement hos induced Prof. Edgerton, 
a8 a competent Sanskrit scholar, to give to his 
‘countrymen an acount of “what the Gita’s words 
mean to a professional Indologist."" ‘He has another 
object alao in producing this book: “There are 
in this country (United States of America] at 
prosent a number of religious sects of recent origin, 
‘which derive many of their doctrines from Hinduism. 
Some of these soots rovere the Bhagavad Giti 
‘almost of quite as much ae do the Hindus them- 
selves.” In his book, therofore, Prof. Edgerton bas 
“tried to let the Gitd speak for itself ax far as 
pmucticable,” and in a footnote he tells us: “AN 
quotations in this book have been translated by 
‘me, sxcept in one case, where credit is_given to the 
translater quoted.” 

Obviously in such a book everything depends 
on the translations from the original and T have 
‘accordingly compared them with those of another 
‘competent translator, Dr. Lionel Bamett, 1906. 
T will here give specimen on a very abstract 
‘subject of the first importance—the Neture of 











God (Ed, » p. 44). Edgerton translates the 
Ghogurodsts, XV, ie 7 thaws There are two 
souls here in the world, @ perishable and an 
imperiahable, Tho perishable ia all beings. The 
Inmpeishabo is ealod tho Uaiform, But there a 
nother, a fupremo Soul, called the Highest Spit 
the. Eternal ‘Lard. who eatera into the. three 
‘workin, and supports tbe,” ‘Baroets Bere 
anslatea' (pp. 166, 107); Two. malee there 
Ae inthe world « Peahable and an Tropes, 
The Peraluble i. all born beings’. the peish- 
table a cll tho One ect on high, And Shere fe 
tnothor and highot Bate, called the Supreme Sel, 
the changelaen Sovran who enters and aupports 
the threefold world.” 

‘The term here translated by two | separate 
competent. Senskrite reepectively & * sou) 
and ‘male’ is purwsha, and in a footnote Edgerton 
explains; “The word used is purusha, which 
iarbaremeogaviely.‘woel” anal ¥4 0, 
to the body or material nature, Yot hero. the 
‘pecishabio oul’ ean obviouly meen. nothing 
tr pratt, material nature, ‘Thiele an ¢S8>p9 
Lot the, loose language which not. inrequently 
confuse tho. expromion of the GHW thovghts, 
fad erands cot Chat we are aeedlig «mayo 
Dot, aot a logical treatao’ on nietphysca” 
Wo are reading indeed ‘popula seatephyucy, the 
most confosed deseiption of thought in existence, 
tod Prof. Bgerton bos evidently flt the dieu 
tthe” perishable vol ™ fal beings aw doctrine, 
Bot De. Bamott get out oft hy traning parva 
te “molec” Ana taatter of fash we ace a 188 
jase the grea dieu goltag at the Gough 
of philosophical Hinduism—correet translation, 
Both agerion and Bamett evideally valan 
bob ano wonder it teachers of the stsheroat 
sects in the United States, deriving their doctrines 
from ‘Hindulemy equally raioo th 


‘Tho above quotations clearly refer to the Hindu 





























(é 
Edgerton (p 44) quotes the Gted, XIII, 1, 2: “This 
body i called the Field : him who knows 
who know tho truth call the Field-Knower. Know 
that Tam tho Field-Knower in all Fields.” Hero 
Bamett (p. 147) translates: ‘The Lord spake ; 
“thia body is high and the Dyeelling :the Knower of 
it is called tho Dwolling-Knower by them that 
have knowledge thereof, Know that the Dwelln, 
Knower am T in all Dwellings.” Here ogain it 
1 question of correet translation. 

Flowever Prof, Eigerton’s is a very good took 
and Ido not intend to quarrel with it. I merely 
wish to draw attention to tho intense difficulty 
of translating such a work as the Bhagavadyttd, 
though it is not 0 diffcnlt to get at @ correct 
sonse of its meaning. 

Prof, Edgerton has felt also the difficulty that 
the American sects must have in pronouncing 
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————— = 
iver a short note to tetp them. No doubt, he 
Snowe his own. people, but 1 cannot sey that 
Mir oxplanation would help me, were I a novice: 
He says that some English-speaking peopl giveit 
[shore 0] th sound of English a in man ” shen 
Speaking Sanskrit words, T wonder if rach realise 
Tow much they woul pozale an Indian. But the Pro- 
fomor ia right in his statement, 1 have heard a 
hhighty educated English Susewm offeial pronownce 
to another, a8 though it were the obviously correct 
pronunciation, the term  Bodhisattwn as if it 
were the English expression “Body 

Tact one may expect ansthing from a European 
cor an American when speaking Indian words. 

R, 0, Tenene. 











Braue Sasmo, by Baasexpnasarn Basra, with 
‘a Foreword by Sapwxarn Samxan, 11253 Caleutta. 


Mr. C, Sarkar & Co- 

Hogan Samru’s carver on the North Indian 
political stage, during the last half of the 18th 
Rantesy wan ano that war only possible in the 
Garchica! conditions in India at that time. The 
Goughter of a brokendlown Muslim noble, tumed 
Sut of ber home near Meerut in childhood by hor 
Stop brother, wandering in Delhi with ber mother 
Tn very low circumstances, sho became, in the 
Hight of hee beauty, the wite of the German mili 
tary adventurer William Reinbardt, alias Sombee 
ee Samra, who lind won ir trom Shah, “Alam TL 
“ot Dalhi in the Gangetic Doab from Aligarh to 
Mozatfamagar, and had settled at Sardhana in the 
centre of it 

Bega Samra showed that she was a woman 
of parte from the beginning, and nt har husband’ 
Gearh succeeded to his fagir and the command of 
the troops, ns it were naturally, at about 28 years 
fof ge in 1778. In 1781 she was baptised as 
Joanna by Eathor Gregorio, » Roman Cathotio 
riot, Sho proved a good military leader and had 
River well-known Furopean adventarers in hor 
fervite, including for a time, George Thorns, 
Afterwards tho wellnown Raja of Hansi. She 
‘hen did some wonderful things, at ono time, anving 
the fosble Delhi Emperor from Gholkn Qadir, and 
tt another from Nejat Quli Khia, Sho thua 
fecame o prominent igure in Delhi polities, But 
1700 abe dil w-vory foolish thing; for a8 » woraan 
a0, who should havo known better, she married 
Che of her officers,» Frenchman named Levassoult, 
‘who was entirely unfitted to help her to govern 
Tor little State, nnd this aflair very nearly put aa 
teil to er career, a8 it did to that of ber husband, 
Te did bring her to grief for w time, as sho was in 
consequence for neatly s year the, prisoner of har 
stepson, Zafarybh Khin lies Louis Balthazar 
Reinhardt, and was disgracefully troated. by him. 
From this dangerous postion, which only woman 
‘ot her calibre could have supported, so was saved 

















bby her former servant, George ‘Thomas, end. 2000 
afterwards Zafaryib Khia died. 

Bogam Samru had always been a friend of the 
English, bat Lord Wolleley’ 20 mismanaged his 
relations with hoe that abo very nearly broke with 
tho English, teing saved from that disuater jast 
in time ty his successor, Lord Comwallis. He 
installed her aa life ruler under British suzorainty: 
of the Principality. of Sardhana, as her estate had 
‘now become in 1805, after the defeat of Mabidjt 
‘Sindhi, who bad been de facto ruler of the posses- 
sions of Shih ‘Alam TI, 


‘Tho Bogam thea droppei out of general polities 
‘though sbo lived 31 years longer to 80 yeast of age, 
spending ber timo in improving and in managing, 
‘with great akill her principality, and in amassing 
‘enormous wealth. Having no children, abe 
adopted as hoe heir, David Ochterlony Dyoo, som 
ff one of hee oficers, Cal. G. A, Dyce. This gentle 
man became afterwards known to history ae Dyce 
Sombre. On hor death the Sardhana Principality 
lapsed to the British Goverment, ‘Thereafter 
there enaued trouble over the property. 

‘The adoption of Dyce Sombre was quite in order 
neconling to Indian ideas. Zifaryth Khia who 
hhad been baptised into the Roman Cathotic Church, 
‘a8 above noticed, married Jutiana (Baku Bagar),, 
danghter of Captain Lefevre, and had wa only 
daughter, Julia Anno, who married Colonel G, A= 
Dyce, Scotchman in tho Bogan's servioe. 
son ‘wax David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, They 
had also two daughters; Anno Mary, who married 


‘agree, snd poor Dyce Sombre was 
locked up as alunatic, but escaped, and fought for 
‘his property, In the end, however, it went to: 
hhia wife, who aftor his death married tho third Lord 
Forester, So the final end of the immense property: 


peer at hee sole right. 
further. 


Boga Samru was wise, generous, oxtmontinarily: 
open-tninded and charitable, She gavo har monoy 
‘like to Roman Catholic and Protestant Christians 
and to Musatmans and Hindus, leaving behind » 
nnaroe blessod by many a poor Indian. Her story 
thas been more or less well-known over since abe diod. 
‘but nov, owing to the patient rovoarch of Mr. 
Banerji, wo have an authentic version culled from 
‘original sources, 


R, ©, Tasecm 
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DEVA RAYA II. 
Br §. SRIKANTA SASTRI, M.A. ; 
(Saka dates from inscriptions are used for the sake of greater accuracy.) 
‘Tue greatest Emperor of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara, Déva Raya II, was the 
nd Nariyani Dévi.t Vijaya is mentioned in inseriptions as Vijayadova 
Raya, Vira Vijaya, and Vira. Vijaya Bukka (or Bukka II), He was. staunch disciple of the 
horeditary Gurus of the first dynasty, the Kriyasaktis. A grant of his, dated 8. 1932 Vikeiti, 
tells us that he founded in Hulinidu a village called Kriyasaktipura, near Dandapalli, in 
memory of Kasi Vilisa Kriyiéakti? ‘This is attested by a seal of Triyambaka KriyAéakti, 
‘Vijaya’s inscriptions begin as early as Saka 1331 Virddhi, three years after ‘the accession of Dava 
Riya I. Nuniztellsusthat “Visa Rao. . . . lived six years; helefta son Deo Raowho 
reigned twenty-five years.” Since Déva Raya II died in 1368 Kshayo, he must have ascended the 
throne in 1342. From 1336 to 1342—a space of six years—Vijaya Raya seems to have been 
the ruler, Whether he was only the Vicegerent of the Emperor at Maluvayil, or himself 
Emperor, we donot know; but in support of the latter supposition itmay be noted that Déva 
Raya is mentioned in inscriptions as having got the reins of power from his father (pitryam 
sinhhdsanam prépya)s 
‘Déva Riya had numerous titles, some handed down from his forbears, others which he 
assumed. Chit among them are—Paraméivara, Virapratdpa, Mahdmandaléivara, Bdsagé 
tappura Rayara Gada, Miru Rayara Gaida, Ashtadigrdya Mandbhayankara, Oajacéntegdra, 
‘Apratima birudanka, ete. Much confusion has boen caused by the fact that,Deva Raya's 
son Mallikarjuna is also known as Immadi Déva Raya, ‘To make confusion worse confound 
‘ed, the brother of Déva Raya IT is also termed Pratipa Déva Raya. ‘Thus Immati Déva 
Raya had once been assigned a long reign of forty-three years. Pratipa Déva Riya, the 
younger brother of Déva Raya IL,* had a wife Siihala Dévi, who bore him Virtipiksha TI, 
the successor of Mallikarjuna. This Prat&pa was also known ax Vijaya.® 
‘Déva Raya had the good fortune to possess some of the greatest ministers that would have 
adorned any court. ‘To mention some of them, Timmanna Orleya (1390), Chandrapparasa 
‘Odeya (1336), Annappa Odeya (1958), Naganna Odeya (1347), Perumi] a Danda Nayaka (1351), 
Baiohappa Ojeya (1320), Auchappa (1347), Lakkanna Dana Niyaka, Madanna Denda 
Nayaka, Saikara Déva (1338), Narasisiha Odeya (1347), Singanna Odeya (1358), Balléla 
Déva (1369), Srigiri Bhupila in Maratakp Rajya® (1346-8), Pantamailara (1351) Vallabha 
Déva (1968). Kanara district was under Chandrappa Danda Nayak from 1354 to 1984, 
MangalGra under Annappa Odeya in 1358, Gumma-Reddipalys under Doin. Vasanta Nayaka 
in 1868, Madappa Danda Nayaka and Ballila Déva were at Tiruppottur, in 1368, Tanjore 
was governed by Vallabha Raya, ‘Terkal Nidu, first under the rulo of Lakkanna and 
Midanga, was handed over to the representative of the new family that was already 
coming to the front—Salva Gopa Tipps. Talakid from 4.n. 1423 to 1440 was under 
Lakkappa, and then it was ruled by Rayanna and Perumal Danda Nayake. Barakir in 
1988 was ruled by Saskara Déva, in 1347 by Narasitiha Danda Nayaka, in 1353 by Chandra 
Riya, in 1972 by Rayarnsa, and in 1380 by Guruvappa Danda Natha. 
Takkanna Danda Nayaka was perhaps the greatest of Déva Raya's ministers, He 
to the Vishnu Vardhana Gétra and was the son of Heggade Déva and Bommi- 
"$ His brother was Madanna Danda Nayaka. In a.p. 1490-33, he was ruling at 
Muluréyil Nadu. In a.p. 1434he was asked to hand over the vieeroyalty of ‘Térkal Nadu 
Y Alyrore Arch, Rep. 1923, p. 91. 
4 Madras Epigrophist'« Report of 1912-13, , P. grant No. 6. 





























9 Gr. Bel, 898 (125) Bp. Cor, yo. TL. ‘Tm, vol. XH. 
5 Mywore Arch. Rep. \ 62, 4 pk Thats p. 907. 
7 Inseriptions of Madras Presidency, vol. ps 1051. $ Mb 3, 98, Epi. Car, vol. X. 
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to Silva Gopa-Tippa? Sa]va Gops continued to hold the vicerayalty from 4.p. 1453 to 1468. 
Lakkanga makes a grant for the merit of a brother in Saka 1360.10 In 1968, Madanna was at 
‘Tiruppatir. Lakkanna was a staunch Vira Soiva and is recognised as one of the wirakias 
(renounced) of the sect. Ho is the author of the Kannada work Sivatatwa Chinidmani, each verse 
Ut whieh ends with the words vimala charandmbujakké iaranu.11 ‘Therein he styles himself, 

dering sadvooahd rods Bes) | 

braced resected Seseodysa | 

sdnahe dt ohr 20 oda tdohaaed tésrepeds: || 

goswined Aue,on Ute SGratve | 

Gedsho searoind OBC Sods | 

aesdodnt dads Heygahs detoortconys, sheezygeso Il 

rayfsicouieead Sesconyag Ss S¥oba II 
‘The work treats of Vira Saiva hagiology and theology. Thestyle is melliguous, and thenarrative 
excellent: Judging from the covert allusions in the works of other Vira Saiva writers'® to the effect 
that a lakh of money was spent by him on the work, it is reasonable to suppose that hereceived 
‘considerable assistance in his pious undertaking from some other poets whom he patronised. 

Lakkanna justly styles himself ‘the increaser of the wealth of Déva Raya, and saptdiga 
rijya vardhana kalddhara ond snnata keleya (intimate friend) of Déva Raya.” We know from 
cther sources that he conquered Ceylon and Gulbarga. Nuniz says that the kings of Quilos, 
Ceylon and Pegu paid tribute to Déva Raya, Abdu'r-Razzik writes “ At the time the writer was 
at Kalikot (a.n. 1442 Juno) . . . . The Danaik had gone to Ceylon, . . . . when he returned, 
hie made more than usual preparations to celebrate the festivalof Mahinavami.”1? Insoriptions 
cof Sakn 1362 and 1366 give him the title of dakshiva samudrddhipati (lord of the southern ocean) 

« About this time the Danaik or minister departed on an expedition to the kingdom of Gul- 
banga, the reason of which was that the Gulbarga Sultan, Alaudin Ahmad Shah, learning of the 
ttompt to assassinate Déva Rays, . . . .wasexceedingly rejoiced and sent a message—"Pay mie 
7,00,000 vardhas or I will send a world-subdaing army into your country and extirpate idolatry- 

It is interesting to note that Firishta, as might be expected, gives a false and distorted 
account of the expedition. irishta not only lived much later, but also was a prejudiced 
writer. He says that Déva Raya wantonly made an unprovoked attack on Muslim territory 
‘and marched as far as Sagar and Bijapur before his progress could be checked. He also 
speaks of three pitched battles, in which the eldest son of Déva Raya was killed. At the 
‘close of the war Déva Raya engaged to pay the stipulated tribute, provided his territories 
were not harassed. He also paid arrears of tribute besides making an offer of forty elephants. 
‘Alaudin then “honoured tho Rai with a handsome dress and presented him with several 
horses, covered with rich furniture and set with jewels.” Since a contemporary, also & 
Muslim, gives quite a different account, it is impossible to belive Firishta. 

‘This expedition to Gulbarga is also referred to in the Bakhar of the Gumma Redili Pal- 
yam chiofs.44 Tt saya that the country was harassed by the Muslim army of Gulbarga and « 
panic ensued. ‘The Palayagar of Gummarodjipura and Pemmasini Singappa Nayaks 
promptly massed their forces and marched to the help of their Lege-lord Déva Riya. ‘The 
‘army marched to Gulbarga and laid siege to the city. During the siege, four thousand men 

fahed on cither side. ‘The Imperial army was exhausted. ‘Then the Pajayagar Dodds 
‘Vosanta Raya wont to the Emperor and suid “It appears that the forces of the Empire are 
in need of rest, Please give permission for the Palayapat army to show its strength.” Déva 
W Mr. Me. 8; Eps, Car, 10 Madras Hpi. Report, 141 of 1003, 
\ R. Naraslinhfchie's Karpdjaks Kavi Oharitre, vol. 1—Lakkanga Daydanitha. 
8 Karpdjuba Kavi Charitre, vol. 11—GubbiMallagiryn. 12 Payno's Scenes from Indian History, p. 08. 
14 Gunmandyakana Playa Pélaypire, by M. 8. Puttanga, Mysore University Extension lectures,1 926-6. 
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Riya gladly consented. ‘The siege was renewed with greater vigour. ‘The Sultan grew 
desperate and, seizing a sword, rushed into the thick of the fight. Dodde Vasanta Nayaka 
ordered that none should meet the Sultan but himself, and seizing a sword went to ght with 
the Sultan, In the duel that followed tho Sultan's sword broke in two, and Dodda Vasanta 
Nayaka gallantly threw down his sword also. ‘Then the combatants wrestled with one 
‘another, till at last the Sultan was crushed and died vomiting blood. 

‘Abdu'r-Razzik also testifies to tho victory of the Vijayanagar forces, “The king’ 
Danaik, after ravaging the territory of Gulbarga, returned bringing some wretched people 
away with him as captives.” ‘This conquest of Gulbarga may be dated a.p. 1443, Evidently 
this victory increased the power of Lakkanna Danda Nayaka more than ever, and he was 
given tho privilege of issuing coins in his own name, containing the letter fa on the 
roverse and kha ma ya Daydyakare on the obverse.!* 

‘To sum up, Lakkanna was not only a great administrator, but also a great conqueror. 
In the midst of his constant political activities, he found leisure to patronise art and religion 
by his own personal example. Not only was he a great author, but he was also a great Vira 
Saiva virakia."© His devotion to his master and to his religion stand forth clearly, marking 
him as a great historical figure. 

Another great minister of Déva Raya was Chimarasa or Chimayamitya.\? Ho was also 
‘a devout Vira Saiva poct and scholar, who came into prominence at Court by the aid of Jak- 
konna Dana Natho, Jakkanna is mentioned in an inscription of Hari Hara If as carly as 
1308. By the time of Déva Raya II he must have been rather old. ‘The tradition goes 
that Jokkanna, affer making Chimarasa the primo minister, abandoned polities for religion. 
‘This Chimarasa was evidently the patron of Siddanna Mantri, who in turn patronised the 
‘Telugu poot Jakkanna, who wrote Vikramarka Charitramu. 

Esrras wstoras GFE | 

Bo Osyf wiowsirds5S, | 

SITET Gres HOT Ns | 

Dery UT Dy BA aSEYeHO|A II 
Chamarasa had thotitles V fra Saiva Sarddhdra, Anyamattha Koldhala ete, He was one of the hun- 
Gredland one rirakias who adorned the Court of Déva Raya, He was the author of the great Vira 
Saiva work Prabkulingalile, which was translated into Telugu and Tamil. He defeated in linguistic 
disputations both the Vaishnava Achirya Mukunda Poddi and the Smastha poot Kumira Vyasa, 

Vakkapna was another notable minister. A staunch Vira Saiva devotes, he was the 
disciple of Mahiliiga Déva nnd Kumira Banka Nath, Mabiliiga Diva wrote Bksttara 
‘alaathata and Prablwlteara éatasthala jndna charitra, the latter work evidently $0 called 
‘after the name of the Emperor. Both were composed at the request of Jakkanna, who had 
the title “ Bhakti Bhandisi, Jakkanna himself wrote his NGrondusthala evidently on the 
model of the works of his Guru. 

The Telugu author Jakkayya tells us that Siddha Mantei and his father Janna Mantri 
were ministers under Déva Riya {1. As one Siddhappa Danniyaka is mentioned as ruling 
in the reign of Mallikivrjuna, itis reasonable to suppose that his father 
Riya IL, while the son may have also been minister under Immaqi 
Déva Riya Malliérjuna, ‘This tallcs with the fact of Chamayamatya giving the insignia of 
office to Siddha Mant. 

‘Guru Raya Mahipradhini, the patron of Chandra Kavi, was another minister. He was 
of Atrayasagitra and the son of Arasiimitya, He had the titles Nana Bldja Raja, Raya 

Ts TAL, 180 

1a Prauiha Divara Kavyn—Karadféke Kavi Charit, vol. 1, Adiéyn Kavi, 

1 Kargillaba Kaci Charite, vol. 1, Chimarasa. 
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Bhandéri, Nérdyaya Birudinka, Perhaps he is the individual mentioned under the name of 
Guravappa in 1380 Bahudhinys os ruling at Barakér. 

Panta Mailira, who claims to be Déva Raya’s lieutenant, has his inscriptions dated in 
Saka 1951, Kilaka.1® He was tho cousin of Siira Nripati and had the significant titles Dhara 
rardha, Ghantindda, Chauhatta Malla, which are distinctively Silva titles, 

Vallabhimitya was the ruler of Vinukonda, who not only patronised Srin&tha but also 
wrote in Telugu his Kriddbhirdmamu. He ruled over Mépuru in Muliki Nadu. It was 
through his assistance that Srindtha was able to enter the imperial court, 

Trugappa Dandanatha, the revered minister of Bukka {1 and Hari Hara 11, seems to have 
eon still living, as in a.p, 1422 he made a grant at Sravana Belgola to the great Jaina scholar 
Panditdrya Sruta Muni,” 

Déva Riya served his apprenticeship ax Viceroy of Muluviy or Mulbiigal.!0 He seems 
to havo had definite leanings towards Vira Saivism. All the kings of the first dynasty were the 
hereditary disciples of the Kriyiéaktis, the exponents of the Tantric Saivism of Kashmit, Silva 
‘Tippa, tho brother-in-law of Dava Raya I, isspoken of as “ Kamedri padémbuja réja hariaahy"™* 
while Vishou in the form of Rama came to be definitely worshipped during the time of Viri- 
piksba II, who was converted to tho worship of Rima by Vaishnava saints, Déva Ray 
in an inscription of 1310 Vilambi, is spoken of as " Vira Saivdgama ada sampanna,” 
(learned in the Agama texts of Vira Saivas)? ‘Tho vast Vira Saiva literature which grow up. 
in this and later reigns, spoaks of a hundred and one virakiay who were a hundred and one 
Ganadharas of Siva, born on tho earth, Moreover Karasthaja Viranna, one of the saints, 
ix described as tho son-in-law of Dava Ray: 

Of the three prominent sects of the period, there was little antagonism between Jainism 
and Vira Saivism, while Vaishnavism was alwaysat loggerheads with the other two. Déva 
Taya, liko tho great Mughal, took intense delightin watching disputes between the rival theo: 
Togians, and if any sect presumed to dominate the others, he promptly mmubbed it, He dealt 
‘out justico fairly equally, and would not brook any broach of the pesos, ‘The Vaishnava 
teachor Kandila Peddayichirys expounded the Muhdbhdrata wnd Rémdyaya for uine months 
‘and took the works cighteon times in prooession, Jakkanoa, the Vira Saivasaint, wrote his 
Narondusthala and took the book in procession at night, surrounded by the hundred and 
‘ono viraklas. ‘Thereupon ensued a contest in which Chimarasa, aided by Jakkanna, wos 
‘successful and was rewarded with the post of ministor to Déva Riya. 

Déva Raya lator in tho reign became more eolectic. Not only is he supposed to be the author 
of Mahd Naguka Sudhdnidhi, treating of tho story of the Rdmdyana, but we know that his wif 
‘Annala Davi and he together built the exquisite Hazira Rima ‘Templein honour of Sri 
Rima, His Jaina minister, Irugappadandanatha, patroniaed Jaina scholars, while the fact 
that an epigraph at Srayana Belgola bewailshisdeath isa proof of his good will towards 
Sainns also.2# 

Diva Riya was supposed to be Indra himself, the ruler of the Gods, born on earth. 
Gangidiva terms him * frarerarétgere "#4 and Lakkanna calls him “ Dévéndra”. ‘The Channa 
Basa Purdna plainly asserts that Indra was born as Praudha Déva Raya. Diva Riiya’s 
wealth was farfamned, and strack Abd'ur-Razzik as marvellous, Nuniz also affirms that 
Déva Riya wasimmensely rich and “gained eight hundred and fifty millions of gold besides 
precious stones, ‘The kings of Coullio, Ceyllio, Paleaoate, Pegun and Tanagary paid 
tribute to him.” In fact Vijayanagar was at the zenith of its prosperity during this 
king’s reign. 

Te Inscriptions of Madras Presidency, wol. 1, pu 1001, 1” Sr, Mol, 200 (82), By. Car., woh, Ml. 

20 Bp. 15, Bp. Car., vol 31 Cd. 20, Api: Cars, vol. XL 

24 Mysore Archaologicat Report, 02 of 1933, p. 01. $8 Sr, Bal. 328 (125), Hpi. Oar vol. IL 
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Justice wasimpartially administered. An inscription of Saka 1340, Plavanga,** says that 
‘the king’s officers unjustly collected kduikkn’, araéuppéru, karayakkarjodi, and videshdddyam. 
‘The ryots in consequence deserted the village. Cultivation ceased and the worship in the 
temple was at an end. The king promptly held an inquiry and issued a declaration of tole- 
ration and restitution. ‘That there was also an attempt at sovial reform during'the reign is 
evident from an inscription of Saka 1347, Visvavasu,*# when all the Brahmanas of Padaivida 
Rajya—Kannadigas, Tamilas, ‘Telugas and Iajas, of all géiras, édtras and dakhes, mot before 
the God and settled the sacred law that they should concfudo marriage by kanydddna and 
not after receiving gold. ‘The penalty for breach of tho rule was first excommunication 
and afterwards punishment by the king. If this decision had been rigidly enforced, it would 
have done away with an evil blight on the social life of to-day. 

‘The whole Empire was divided into provinces, each under a Danja Nayaka whose term 
of office at « particular place secms to have beon cight years, after which he was transforred 
to another province. ‘This was a wiso and prudent policy—the violation of which by Viri- 
paksha IT proved disastrous to the first dynasty, In a,b, 1434 Lakkanna was forced to 
give away ‘Terkal Nadu. ‘To take Barakiras an instance, In 1338 Sapkara déva was its 
governor; in 1347, Narasiiha Daydanitha ; in 1953, Chandra Raja, In 1961 Rayarasa wan 
at Terkal, and in 1972 at Barakir, ‘Thus the governors were constantly transferred from 
place to place, so that no individual could prove too powerful for the Central Government 
‘and suooessfully usurp power, like Salva Narasiiiha, 

‘Abdu'r-Razzik says that the king possessed an army of cloven lakhs. Diva Raya had 
many elephants which he hunted and captured himself, thus acquiring the titles of  Gaja 
Véntokira” and “Gaja Ganda Bhérunda”!7, Ho wasaware of the defect of the Hindu armios, 
which were unwieldy, and did not hesitate to borrow from his enemies means of improving 
thom, He encouraged Arab merchants to bring good horses by way of Honiwar, Abdu't-Razzilk 
says that Déva Riya paid handsomely and encouraged the trade, An inscription also testifies 
to tho fact that Déva Raya possessed a cavalry force of ten thousand Turkish horsesin servioo."" 
For the accommodation of his Muslim soldiors, he seoms to have erected the mosque at Hampi. 

‘Phere wero threo hundred ports in the Empire which extended from Gulbarga to Capo 
Comorin, Geylonand Pegu.t® ‘Tho very fact that Lakkanna Danda Nayaka was a great naval 
‘commander shows that there must have been a powerful fleet in existonce, In ap. 1419 
‘Déva Riya satyled only the'"Paichima Samudridhipati’. In A.b, 1420-24 Lakkanoa is called 
‘tho Lord of the Southern Ocean.” In 1442-43 Ceylon was conquered ; Pogu and the Eastern 
Archipelago also came undor his sway. Déva Riya got his precious stones from Quilon, 
Geylon and Pulicat, His collection of poarls is also extolled by Srinitha. 

‘The conquest of Golconda and Ceylon has already been roferred to, During Deva Raya’s 
time, the ‘Telugu kingdom of the Reddis who ruled at Rajamandri, passed into his 
hhands about the year A.b. 1443, Kondavidu had been under a branch of the Reddi family— 
Pedda Komati being the last ruler, His son Rachayéma was of dissolute character and was 
promptly murdered. In Saks 1377, Yuva, wo find an insoription of Gana Déva Rahutta Riya 
whose capital was Kondavidu.2® Gana Déva claims to be of the same lineage as Kapiledvara 
Gajapati. It is probable that after the murder of Rachavéma the Gajapatis ruled at 

rainty of Déva Raya, Allida Reddi of the Rajamandri branch 
japati aud Karnata king in the wars with Pedda Komayi3t 
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‘As soon as the powerful hand of Déva Riya was removed by death, the Balmani Sultan 
and Kapilaivar Gajapati attacked the city of Vijayanagar, as testified by Gangidisa, Malli- 
kkirjuna sallied from the fort walls and chased the enemy out of the country. 

Déva Riya came to the throne asachild; for Abdu'r-Razziik speaks of him as exceeding- 
ly young” when he visited him in 4.b. 1443.8 Hogives this graphie desoription of the great 
sovereign; ‘Tho king was seated in great state in the forty-pillared hall and a great crowd 
of Brahmins and others stood on the right and left of him. He was clothed in a robe of Zaitun, 
‘Satin, and he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal excellence, the value 
of which a joweller would find it difficult to calculate. He was of an olive colour, of a spare 
Dody and rather tall, Ho waa exceedingly young ; for there was only some slight down on his 
chock and none on his chin, His whole appearance was vory prepossessing.” Again he 
says that the Raya powessed very excellont qualities indeod. 

‘Abdu'r-Razzik in A.0. M43 spoaks of a treacherous plo to murder tho Emperor. The 
king's younger brother had constructed a now hous and invited the king and nobles to a 
Danquet, Many of tho nobles wero killed, but the king by his own prowess and good fortune 
escaped. ‘The treacherous brother was slain by tho furious populace. We know only of 
two brothers of Dava Riya,—Pratipa Déva, called also Vijaya, and Srigiri BhOpila, who was 
vicoroy nt Maratakanagara, identified with Virinchipuram by Mr. Venkayya.  Pratipa 
‘Déva-was also at Maratakanagara after his younger brother from Saka 1346 to 1968 Kahaya. 
Sinco Pratapa Déva lived on to Saka 1370 Vibhava, it is not possible to identify him with the 

brother of Déva Riya who, Abdu'r-Razzik asserts, was killed by the populace in 
‘hb. 1442. ‘Thorofore the expression in the Sri Sailam plates * ferarrerar ar ware cra” must 
bo interpreted to mean the elder sister of Déva Riya, who is roferred to in C.D, 29.98 
areca eftatearar | 
sanvigat:  ergareet erat: | 
seanit crate rot Ga: I 
‘This is dated SObhakrit, Kartik B, 10, Somavira, (Monday, November 9, 4.p. 1422). ‘The 
growth of Silva powor is very significant, ‘To provide a place for his nephew, Deva Rikya 
ordered Lakkanna and Midanna to hand over Terkal Niu 

‘Abdu’r-Razzfik speaks of tho following coins as current in the realm.3 Gold eoins (1) 
Variha, (2) Pratipa (half vartha), (3) Panam (,'y pratipa) ; Silver—Tar (j panam) ; Copper— 
Jital (J tir). ‘Tho obverse on most of the coins hns a god and goddess seated like thoge om 
the coins of Hari Hara, sometimes with the attributes of Vishnu, at others of Siva. Of the gold 
coins, there are double pagodas, pagodas, half-pagodas and quarter-pagodas. Certain other 
coins bear on the obverse the figure of an elephant with the logend “Raja Caja Ganda 
Bhérunda,” commenorative of the elephant hunts in which Diva Riya took delight, 

His silver coins are perhaps the earliest of the dynasty. ‘They have an clephant on the 
obverse and on the roverse a sword, and to the right the legend x arat2* Copper coins of his are 
numerous. ‘They usually contain on the obverse, in addition to the usual elephant, the letter 
@ and in one case “La” which, coupled with the legend on tho revenie, formed the well- 
known name of Déva Raya’s minister Lakkayna Danda Niyaka. Some coins haye the figure 
of Nandi—a proof of Déva Riya’s Saiva inolinations, others have Vaishnava symbols, and on 

33 Payne's Seenes from Indian Hiiory, p. We 39 G4. 20, Hph Gor., vol, XL. 
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one coin Nandiis represented with the Vaishnava symbols—éankha and chakra. on either side— 
at proof of the king's eolecticiem. Ono coin has the figure of Nandi and thelegend Nilakantha.s™ 

‘This period was one of great literary activity. Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada scholars 
of every sect—Vaisbnavas, Smartas, Vira-Saivas and Jains, produced a vast literature, secu 
lar as well as religious, Among thom we may mention Lakkanna, Jakkanna, Bhiskara, 
Dharanoja, Mahaliiga, Kumara Bankaniitha and Srindtha, It is probable that Mahdndaka 
Sudhdnidhi is not the work of Déva Raya IT, but of his son Immadi Déva Raya Mallikirjana, 
who was a great scholar. Nuniz says that Pina Rao " was a great scholar and made many 
books. . . « He wasayery wise man.” In Kannada there is a work by one Kajlarasa 
called Jana Vadya, which treats of erotios.t® ‘There the author says ma3ed dete, 
B Ms) sadvovadsdriow, Hypa at Tero wecbod sedatd sossapogs,” —“ Mallikir- 
juna, tho son of Déva Nripa, first wrote the work on crotios in Sanskrit, addressed 
to his wife; Kaljarasa translated it into Kannada with the king's permission, and gave it 
another title “ Mallikdrjuna Vijaya” or“ Madava ‘Tilaka."” ‘There is a work in Sanskrit on 
cerotios called Rati Ratna Pradipika, the colophon of which runs as follows! “ Iti Sri Raja 
Paramtivara Praudha Dioa Rays Virachitdyim Rati Ratna Pradipikdydm."% ‘Tho author- 
ship, T venture to state, has been orroncously attributed toa Myvore sovereign. 1 think 
tho author was Mallikirjunw himself, whose book was translated into Kannada by his eourt 
poot Kallarasa, Whothor this Kallarasa is idontioal with Kallinithn (4.0. 1453), who was tho 
eourt-musician of Immadi Déva and wrote a monumental commentary on the Sangtla-Ratnd- 
kara of Sdranga Diva, it is difficult to say. 

‘Wo have already referred to the dispute between Mukunda Peddi and Chimarasn, Lite- 
rary history presents us with two more illustrations of such a contest. Srinitha completed 
his Sivardtri Mahdtmyamu about the year 1420, and went on a pilgrimage to Sri Sailam, 
‘Thence he went to the Karnita country with the help of Vinukonda Vallabha Raya, In 
spite of this help Srinitha was not received graciously at Court, where the poot-laureate 
Dindima zealously excluded every dangerous rival, Srtnitha, a pleasure-loving man, to whom 
tho good things of the world mattered much, describes his wretched condition and besought 
“ Kannada Rajya Lakshmi " to take pity on him, 

Kier civ Bc AIG wi, tina F Kia ETAOR | 
BpaW bobs wo DHNOT ONES wes onsl 
Megasow) | DOT sssus* Nonoes s*rAON | 
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Arunagirindtha Dindima was no mean scholar, He is the author of Yogénanda Pra- 
Aasana, commentary on Saikara’s Saundarya Lahari, and of Vibhdga Ratna 3fdla.s® In 
‘Sémavallé Prakasana ho calls himself Sri Dingima Kavi-Sdrea-Bhawma iti prathita biru- 
Tinka ndmadhiyah Sarasvatt prasdda labdha Kavitdsandthah Srimdn Aruyagiri Nathak tna 
Iritina yoginanda némnd prakasanéna, Sabhd niyégamanutishihdmi, He was a native 
‘of, Mallandram, which was granted to him and soveral others, after changing its name to 
Praudhadévariyapuram, after tho king. Dindima had also the titles Abhinava Bhawa- 
batts, Ashjabhdshdparam'seara, Chera-Chola-Pandya Prathamdrddhya, and Kavi Malla Gala 
Tidana paju—probably referring to the author of Udira Righaea or to the Kan- 
naga poct of the samo name, who calls himself a Lakshana Kavi, diseiple of Puttanfinks 
‘d wrote Madana ilaka in Kannada. ‘The Kannada poct Chandra Kavi, who 
wrote" Viripdksha Sihdna”” at the Court of Déva Raya, also calls himself, ike Dingima, 
Aska Dhdshékavitd Pravixa (proficient in writing poetry in eight languages). 

WTA, Te Kargdtaka Kavi Charire, vol, U—Kallarasa. 

Mh ati Ratna Pradipiko. (Mysore Oriontal Library Edition for Private Cireulation), 
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Stinitha, however, was fortunate in securing the favour of the royal gura Chandra 
Bhdsbana Kriyd Sakti, and challenged Arunagiri to put up a fight for his title of Kavi 
sdrva bhauma. In the contest that ensued Srinatha was declared the winner, 

Bertone Axfantcn) Sker$ set gure | 
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‘Thencoforth Srinitha proudly styles himself Kavi sdrea bhavma.st It was alter this 

victory that Diva Riya bathed him in gold in his pearl-hall. 
FerFoho wmgsr JF HPrMove SowNl, 
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‘his is also referred to by the brother-in-law of Srinitha, Duggapalli Duggayya, “ Kavi 
Sérea Bhaumudu. Karndya V tohuchtta Kanakabhishtkamulu ganina Srindiha, 

The third contest wasbetweenKumira Vyasa and Chimarasa.*? Bothot them wrote thelr 
Mahabhiratas, but Kumira Vybia's work wax considered inferior. Thereupon he told his wife 
aah was Chamarasa’s sister, that unless Chimarasa’s work was destrayed, he would commit 
veide. His wife stole the rival work and burnt it. Chimarass consoled himself by 
writing about immortal people in his Prabhuliigaltlé, The king, who had determined to 
have ‘Kumira Vyhaa bathed in gold, ohanged his mind and took Chimarasa’s 
work Prabhuliigatflé in procession on the state-clephant, and became & disciple of 
Chiimarasa. 

1 give below a list of Poots who flourished under the patronage of Déva Riya ;— 

(1) Mahitiiga Déva, (2) Lakkanna, (8) Jakkanns, (4) Kumira Bankanitha, (5) Chima 
rasa, (6) Kallumathada Prabhu Diva, (7) Srigirindra, (8) Karasthala Nagi Diva, (9) 
Maggeya Mayi Déva, (10) Gurubiisava, (11) Battalésvara, (12) Chandra Kavi, (13) Irugappay 
(14) Bhiskara, (16) Dharanoja, (16) Kalyinakirti, (17) Jinadévannn, (18) Kavimalla, (19) 
Kumira Vyasa, (20) Paranjyoti Yati, (21) Sarvaj ‘Siigama, (22) Srinitha, (28) Vallabba 
Raya, (24) Gauranna, (25) Bammera Potanna, (20) Kolachila Mallinatha Sari, (27) Peddas 
bhotta, (28) Kallindtha, (20) Naganfitha, (30) Vidvéhvars Kavi, ($1), Arunagirinitha Gouda 
Dindima Bhatta, (32) Niéanka Kommaiiia, (33) Silva Gopa Tippa, (34) Némichandra Pra 
chanda Tarkikn Ratna " who conquered the pride of scholars in Déva Riyn's court and 
secured a certificate of vietory.” 


Of the architecture of the time—blending together Chilukyan and Eastern elements— 
tho Hasta Rima temple ond Parivanithn Chaityalnya in Pansupdri stroet,$ of the year 
Sako 1348, Paribhava, are the outstanding monuments, Of the irrigation works of his reign 
wehavo on insoription at Davanagero,*# dated 4.p. 1424, which states that Danda Niyaka 
Balloppa dammed the Haridrh nnd constructed a net work of canals, ‘The poet 
aanniders the work of Ballappa greater than that of Bhagiratha's bringing of the 
Ganges. Everywhere the red water of the ndjax was like the tilaka of the Barth 
Goddess. 

"At least two of Déva Raya’s girl children aro referred to in Kannada literary tradi- 
tion, Vira Saiva tradition tells us that Karasthala Virappa was the son-in-law of Déva 
Raya, Similarly, Liiga Mantri, » Kannada author patronised by the Riyédaya of Nugge 
hhalli (1630), tells us that the father of his patron was the son-in-law of Pratipa Déva Riya: 
and was named Tirumale Raya 
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‘An epigraph at Sravana Belgola thus refers to the death of Déva Raya.‘ 
Kehaythvaya kuoatsart deitayayukta Vaisikhake | 
Mabtianaya Varaktyuta Valaksha pakishé tart ( 
Pratdpa widhi Déva Rag pralaya md pahantdsams | 
Ohaturdasa diné katham pity pate dhi Varydgatih 1 
Writ in the Indian Antiquary for 1896, Dr. Kielhorn takes it to have occurred in the 
dark half, and says that the fourtoenth fithi ended fourteen hours and fifty-seven minutes after 
mean sunrise on Tuesday, But it must have been on the fourth week day, and not on the 
third. Toking the bright half of the month, 
(Swamikannupittai’s Tables.) 
Now Moon tithi Vaiddtha — .. es weve (3) April 26.08 
14 tithis rs CMe Tete (4) 13.78 








First New Moon in Solar year 
Vaiékha th =. 





‘Sun's equation for anomaly of . ae = +16 
‘Anomaly of first New Moon in Solar year 
Vaidbha lds... 





Moon's Anomaly for equation of 





(17) Aprit 29.86 


(17) April 40.26 i.r,, Std weok day (Tuosday) May 10th, 6 hours and fifteen minutes 
after mean sunrise, 

Since Saka 1368 (expired), Kshaya", is the date of the grant of Mallikdrjuna probibiting 
‘extortion from the poor ryota of the Idangai and Valangai seots at the coronation of each 
tumperor, we must porfores conclude that it is Déva Raya IT who is referred to in the Sravann 
elgola inscription, and not his youngor brother, whose setting” is referred to in an 
inscription of Saka 1370 (Sorab 18).4% 

‘Thus ended Déva Riya's reign. It is not characterised by great spectacular effects ; 
‘but ho laid tho firm foundation of a policy of toleration and of suppression of overweening 
foudal yassals—a policy, the violation of which brought disaster, Literature flourished ; 
tho seas were conquered ; commerce furthered; the enemy in the north and north-cast was 
thoroughly beaton ; toleration was extended to every community irrespective of caste, creed 
and nationality ; oppression and nepotism, torture and extortion were firmly suppressed ; 
ocial roform was given an impetus ; local autonomy was safe-guarded in such a way as not 
to encroach on the central power ; centrifaigal and centripetal tendencies were balanced to & 
nicoty, In short penco and prosperity wero amured. ‘These aro the achievements of 
pprinoe who deserves a high place among the rulers of Indi 
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BUDDHIST WOMEN. 
iy Dr, BIMALA CHURN LAW, M.A, BL, PuD, 
(Continued from page 68.) 

Mallika was the daughter of a Brihman steward of the Sikya Mahiniman. On her 
father's death she was taken by Mah@niman to hishouse, She was at first named Chander, 
She made a wreath which satisfied Mahindman so much that he changed her name to Mallika. 
‘One day Mallika went to the garden with her food, and just then the Blessed One passed them 
collecting alms, Malliki thought of offering her food to the Buddha, and the latter knowing 
her thought held out his bowl, She put her offering in it and wished at the same time that 
y she might be free from slavery or poverty. Ono day Pasenadi carried away by lis 
the heat of the chase eame to Mahiniman’s ganten. ‘There he saw Malliki, Re. 
quested by the king, Mallika rubbed his feet with a towel. Ax soon ax whe did so the king 
fell asleep, When he awoke he found out who she was, went to Mahiniman and marriod 
her. She was then taken to Srivasti and in time sho brought forth « son named Virddhakn 
(Rookhill, Life of the Buddha, pp, 75-77), and also a daughter, (S.N,, T, p.86). ‘Thixstory is 
nothing but a Tibetan version of the story of Pasenadi and Vasabhakhattiy®, Cf. Svapna- 
visabhadattd of Bhis. 

Again wo read that Mallikideyi went to the Buddha and osked him thus, ‘' What is the 
‘cause of a woman's getting an ugly appearance, bad habit, wretched state and poverty in thie 
world! What is the cause of a woman who is of this nature becoming very rich and infiuen- 
tial? What is the cause of a woman who is of good appearance and lovely becoming poor 
‘and aninfluential, and vice versa {" The Buddha answered thus: “The woman who invery hot= 
tompered and who getsangry for slight. reason becomes poor and ugly if she does not offer any 
charity to the Samanas or Brihmanas, but if she offers charity to the Samanas or Brihmagas, 
‘uhe becomes rich and influential althongh she is hot-tempered,” ‘The Buddha further jaid 
“She who is not hot-tempered and does not become angry for alight reason becomes 
poor and influential if sho does not offer any charity to the Samayas or Brihmanas.” Mall 
‘admitted that on account of her hot temper and poevish nature she had an ugly appearance, but 
she, on account of her previous charities, became a queen. She further maid that: ahe would 
treat properly the daughter of the Kgatriyas, the Brihmanas and the other householders 
who wore subordinate to her. She beoame a devotee of the Bueldha, being very pleased with 
him. (Afguttara Nikdya, 11, pp. 202-205). Tt is noteworthy that once Mallikis was asked! 
hy Pasenadi whether she had anybody dewrer to her than her own soul, She replied in the 
nogative. Pasonadi was asked the same question by his wifo, and he tooanawered it in the 
nogative, She then went to the Buddha and related the mattor to him. ‘The Buddha said 
‘that they were right in holding that there was nothing more favourite than one's own oul. 
(Udéna, p. 47; cf. also 8.N., 1, p. 75.) Once Pasenadi invited Buddha to teach Dhamma to 
queens Mallika and Visabhakhattiyé as they wore desirous of learning it. Buddha anked 
the king to engage Ananda for the purpose as it was not possible for him to go every day. 
Mallikidevi learnt it thoroughly, but: Visabbakhattiya was not so mindful of learning Dhammé 
(D.0., 1, 382), Tt was Malliki’ who saved the life of many living beings who were brought 
for sacrifice to save Pasenadi from the vil effeot of hearing four horrible sounds at midnight by 
inducing him to go to the Buddha to take instructions from him. (2.0. vol. 11, pp. 7-8). 
After her death, Mallikidevi had to suffer in the Avici hell heeause she deceived her husband 
by telling a lie about her misconduct, (D.C., 111, 1I9f). 

Mallikddeyi made the following arrangements on the occasion of Pasenadi’s offering 
a unique gift to the Buddba and the bhikkhws : 

1. She made a canopy with Sila wooden parte, under which five hundred bhikkhus could 
sit within the parts and five hundred outside them, 

2. Five hundred white umbrellas were raised by five hundred elephants sanaiog at the 
‘back of five hundred bhikkhus, 
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3. Golden boata were placed in the middle of the pandal, and each Khattiya daughter 
throw scents standing in the midst of the two bhikkhus, 

4, Each Khattiya princess fanned standing in the midst of two blikkhus. 

5. Goldon boats were filled with scents and perfumes. (D.C., TIL, pp. 184 f) 

‘The daughter of queen Malliki was also named Mallika, She was the wife of General 
Bandhula, She was childless for a Jong time. Bandhula sent her to her father's house. 
On tho way sho went to the Jetavana to salute the Buddha who was informed by her that her 
husband was sending her home as she was childless. ‘The Buddha asked her to go to her 
husband's house. Bandhula was informed of this fact and thought that the Buddha mast 
have got the idea that she would be pregnant, ‘The sign of pregnancy was visible in her, and she 
desired to drink water and bathe in the well-gnarded tanks of the Licchavis. Bandhula with 
his wife visited the tank and he made his wife bathe and drink water therefrom. (D.C., 1, pp. 
349-351.) Mallika, wifo of Bandhula, and daughter of a Malla king of Kusiniird, offered 
worship to the relic of the Buddha with plenty of perfumes and garlands and also an ora 
ment named maldlatd which was very valuable, In consequence of this, she, after death, 
was reborn in the Tivatirisa heaven whore she was bedecked all in yellow, (Viménavatthu 
Comms, 165:) 

Vajird was a bhikkuyé who was tempted by Mira when she went to Andhavana to 
ineditate. Mira camo to her and asked hor, “Who has created the being t Wherefrom 
it has come, and whero will it go!" Sho said, “Tho aggregation of five khandhas constitutes 
the sattas,"” Mara then loft her, (Saviyyutta Nikiyn, 1, pp. 134-135.) 

tird bhikkhupt was given a robo by an updsike of the Buddha. ‘Thismeasage was declared 
by a Yakkha in the streets of Rajagahs saying that tho giver by giving a robe to Cird who was 
free from fetters, could acquiro much merit. (Sariyutia Nikdya, 1, p. 213.) 

Titard and hor husband were serving « banker at RAjagabs. Once the bankor went to 
attend «famous ceremony, and Utari with her burband was at home. ‘Che husband of 
Uttara wont to cultivate in the morning. Uttari was going with cooked food to her 
nusband in the field, On the way she met Striputts, who was just rising up from mirodha- 
‘samdpatti (meditation on cessation) and offered tho food to him, with the result that she beeame 
the richest lady of Rijagaba, and hor husband became a banker named Mahtdhanasoythi, 
(D.C, TH, pp. 302 1) 

Puynd wos the maid-sorvant of a banker of Sivattht, Once whe was asked to huak a 
large quantity of paddy. While engaged in husking the paddy at night, ahe went outside the 
house totake rest. At thistime Dabba, a Mallian, was in charge of making arrangements for 
tho sleeping accommodation of the bhikkhus who were guests, Punni with some cakes went 
‘out to enquire of the cause of their movements with: lights at night. The Buddha went out 
for alma by the way in which Punnh was, Sho offered all the cakes to the Buddha without 
keoping any for herself, ‘The Buddha accepted them, Pun was thinking whether Buddha 
would partakeother food. ‘The Buddha did partakeof it in her house. ‘The effect of this offer 
was that Punnd obtained sold pattiphalarh where the offer was made, (D.C, TH, pp. 821 f) 

‘Rohint was Anuruddlha’s sister, She wos suffering from white leprosy. She did not go 
to her brother as she was suffering, Anuruddha sont for her and asked her to build « rest- 
house for bhikkhus to get rid of her sin. Sho kept the rest-house clean even when it was under 
‘construction, and she did this with great devotion for n long time. She became free from her 
disease, Shortly afterwards the Buddha went to Kapilavatthu and sent for Rohinf. The 
Buddha told her that she was the quecn of the king of Benares in her former birth, ‘The 
iking was enamoured of the beanty of a dancing girl. ‘The queen knowing this, became jealous 
of her, and to punish her she put something in her cloth and bathing water which 

iuced terrible itching all over her body, On accountof thisxin, shegot this disease. She 
bhtained sotdpattipkaldn and the colour of her body became golden, (D.C, IIT, pp. 295 £.) 
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‘Suppanisd, a daughter of « Koliyan was pregnant for seven years, but she did not give birth 
toany child. After seven years, labour pain began and she suffered terribly for seven days, bub 
nochild was born. She requested her husband to go to the Buddha and to salute him on her 
Dehalf, reporting the matter to him. Her husband went to the Buddha and informed him. 
‘The Buddha desired that Suppavsi would give birth to a eon without any pain and disease. 
While the Buddha was expressing this desire, a son was born. Her husband was sent again 
to invite the Buddha to herhonseforsevendays. ‘The Buddha accepted the invitation. ‘The 
Master took: his meal there for sevendays and converted both of them (Udana, pp. 15-175 Of 
D.C., IV, 192-193). Suppavis’ used to give alms daily to five hundred bhikkius. (Dham- 
mapada Commy,, 1, 339.) She became the foremost of the upisikés, offering the best food 
to the Buddha, Buddha told her the good effect of offering food, and he further said that an 
offerer by offering rice offers the lease of life, beauty, happiness and strength. ‘The offerer in 
return obtains celestial life, celestial beauty, happiness and strength. (Aiiguitara Nikéya, 
II, pp. 62-63). 

"Another Bhikidhuat of some repute was Nakulamétd. When her busband was ill and was 
ready to die, free from anxiety, she told him that she knew spinning and weaving and manage- 
mentof household affairsand children. She also told berhushand that she would never remarry 
‘after his death, as both of them lived thelife of a recluse for sixteen years. She informed her 
husband that after his death she would meet the Buddha and the bkikkhusarigha. She also 
promised to observe the precepts. She also told her husband that she was one of thefemale de- 
‘votes who fully observed the precepts, controlled the mind, had strong faith in the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sarngha, and who became fearless and did not depend on others except the 
Buddha for support. (4.N., ITI, 205 £) 

Bojjhé was « devotes who approached the Buddha, who preached to her the reward of 
observing the precepts and the Sabbath. The Master said to her, “ Happiness obtained by 
observing Sabbath is sixteen times greater than that enjoyed by the sixteen countries.” 
(AWW, IV, pp. 259-260.) 

Felukantaki Nandamdté was « devotee of the Buddha. She gave offerings to Siriputta 
and Moggallina. Referring to this the Buddha said, “A giver must be pleased before he 
gives dna; bis mind must be pleased while giving déna and after giving dana. The 
receiver of the offering must be free from passion, hatred and delusion. ‘The consequence Of 
sucha gift isimmeasurable”. Nandamita gave such a, i 
obtained immeasurable consequence of the gift. (4. 
bhikkhuyi named Nandamiti who was once repeating the Piriyana Sutta of the Sutta 
‘Nipata in a sweet voice. King Vessavana was going from north to south, and he waited 
there till Nandamité finished her repetition and praised her much. Nandamité told 
Vessavana that the merit acquired by the act would be beneficial to him. Vessavana gladly 
assented and said that the merit which would be acquired by her through the gift made to 
Siriputta and Moggallina would prove beneficial to him, (A.V., IV, p. 684) “ 

“Migasdla was an upésiké who went to Anandaund said, “ According to the instruction 
of the Buddha, a brahmacéri and an abrahmacdri goto the same place after death and enjoy 
the same amount of happiness.” Ananda went to the Buddha to have this problem solved. 
‘The Buddha said that the lay devotee was ignorant and uneduested and therefore she could 
not realize it properly. ‘The Buddha further said, “ Even a householder may acquire the 
same amount of merit as acquired by a brahmacdri who docs not fulfil his duties properly.” 
(A.N,, TIT, 347 £) 

Dinnd, a bhikkhunt, was asked by her husband about sakliyadit{hi, sakkdyanirodha, 
ariyitthaigikamagge, sarikhira, nirodhasamdpatti, manner of rising up from mirodhasa- 
‘mépatti and vedand. Dhammadind gave satisfactory answers to all the questions. 
She said, “Five wpiddno khandhas constitute sakkdyaditthi. Tanhé means sakkiya 
camudayp. Destruction of lankd means sakkiys niredha. The noble cight-fold path is 
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the means of attaining sakkéyenirodha. Ignorant people take the five wpiddna Khandhos 
jointly and separately as atid (soul) ; the learned and noble disciples do not take them in this 
vense, ‘Those who obtain nirodha samépatti are stopped one after another. ‘The three Kinds 
of vedand are sukha, dukikho snd adukkhamasukha (M.N., 1. 299) 

‘There was an updrikd named Supdtd who destroyed three bonds and obtained the first 
stage of sanctification. (S.N., V, p. 356.) 

"Vanda, sister of the king of KoSala, was a dhikkhuai, While going through the sky at 
hight she instructed Kalidoka and bhitkhusarigha to purify bhiktdwanigha by delving 
out bad bhikkhus and protecting good bhikkhus (Sésanavaihea, p. 6). 

‘There was another woman named Nandd who was the wife of a householder named 
Nandasena who lived in a certain village near Sivattht, She had no fuith in the Buddha. 
Sho was very hot-tempered and used to abuse her husband, father-in-law and mother-in-law. 
‘On her death she became a petf. One day sho appeared before her husband and gave him an 
count of her past misdeeds, ‘The husband made gifts for her sake to the bhikkhus, and 
‘Nandi was released from her miseries, (P.D. on the Pelacathu, pp. 89-92.) 

"Revatt was the daughter of a householder of Benares, She had no faith in the Buddha, 
and was very uncharitable, For somo days sh was forved by her parents to do meritorious 
deeds in order to win Nandiya, a neighbour's son, as her husband. After marriage, Nandiya 
nade her follow him in his meritorious decds. ‘Thereafter Nundiya had to go abroad. “He 
aked his wife to continue all the meritorious deeds. Revati did so forseven days. ‘Then she 
stopped ail meritorious deeds and began to abuse the bhikkhus who had come to her hous 
foralms. Nandiya, on his return, found thot all his note of charity had been discontinued. 
‘After death Revati became a hellish creature. On his death Nandiya became decwa. He 
daw with his divine eyes that Revati had become a hellish creature, He then went to her and 
asked her toapprove of the meritorious acts done by him. As soon as she did so, she became 
‘a devatd and resided with Nandiya inheaven. (B.C: Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, p:79,) 

Sémdvati was the queen of king Udena of Kosambi. ‘The harem containing Simi- 
vvati with 500 female attendants was burnt while Udena was in the royal garden. ‘The matter 
‘ras referred to the Buddha, who said, "Each wpdsikd had gone according to ber kamma, 
tome have become soldpanna sakadégami and andgami and so forth (Udana, p. 79). 

“There was a maid-servant named Birayi engaged by Asoka Brihmana to give food daily 
to the aaingha which was enough for eight bhikhus. ‘This she used to do with devotion, 
‘with the result that after her death she wasborn in avimdnain the sky. (Mahdearisa, p.214:) 

‘Répanandd was Buddha's step-sister. Sho thought that her eldest brother renounced 
the workd and had become a Buddha, Her younger brothee Nanda was a bhikthu and 
Rabulakumira had obtained ordination. Her husband too became a bhikkihu and her mother, 
Mahipajapatigotami, became a bhikkhuxi. She renounced the world thinking that so many 
Af herrelativeshad renounced the world. She did not go before the Buddha as she was proud 
“Ther beauty, while the Buddha used to preach the impermanenoy and worthlessness of form 
The other Blikkhunis and bhikehus always used to praise the Buddha in her presence and 
tell her that all having different tastes became blessed by seeing the Buddha. 

Nandi thoaght of going to the Buddha with other Ohikkhwyts but abe would not shove 
horsalf tothe Buddha, Ananda came to know that Nanda had come with the bhikihunts, 
‘The Buddha desired to lower her pride in her beauty by showing the bad effect of it. By his 
miraculous power the Buddha created a most ‘beautifal girl who was engaged in fanning the 
Tuddha, Nanda seeing ber beauty found out that her own beauty wasmuch inferior, ‘The 
irl was seon gradually attaining youth, the state of a mother of « child and then old age 
vt disease and death, Nandi, seeing this, gave up her pride in her beauty and came to 
wralize the impermanence of beauty. ‘The Buddha, knowing the state of her mind, delivered 
A auitable sermon and she became an arhat after hearing it. (D.C.,11T, pp. 1184) 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
By Sit RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br, 
(Continued from page’ 45.) 
DAIL. Coins of Thtbd [Thibaw]. 

It used to be confidently asserted that Thibaw never had « coinage in his own nanie, 
but I have so far doubted the trath of this statement as to think it possible that he ‘coined, 
co his offginls coined for him, the #lacé-ngdmisi, already described under Mindén Min, as it 
bears date the year of his accession B.x, 1240= 1878, and bis sign the 16:. 

Concurrently with this gold coin, which tradition has assigned to Mindén Min, there was 
» copper and a brass coinage, bearing the 4: effigy and the date 1240. I think this should be 
attributed to Thibaw, unless it can be proved to be Mindén’s. 

‘A copper coin of Thibaw is shown in fig. 85, Plate IT. bt 

1). Reverse : awreath, outside it Fedandbin Nébyidd,andinside it 1 mit R6ng : 








16: and (6: lazéhto (royal 








stamp of the 
Tigi: 8 pin tabdn (coin to be used ax an eighth part of 1 md, A.p. 1878). ‘The eighth of a 








he fourth of a pe. 

"Tho brass coinage of Thibaw’? is very interesting. Thad two specimens, evidently struck 
from the dies wsed for the 16: copper coins-just described. ‘The Burmese imported their 
copper in sheets for coining ; and being unable to roll copper, which requires costly machinery 
capable of enduring great heat, they mixed zine with the waste copper resulting from punching 
the sheets for minting, and then rolled it, ‘Tho brass coinage resulting was forced into currency. 
Specimens used to be common showing zine alloy in various quantities. 

"The copper coinage, both of Mindén and Thibaw showed early signs of becoming rare, 
because of withdrawal from currency by the British Government in 1880, ‘The effect of the 
withdrawal in Mandalay, as I saw for myself, was to drive them out of use in week, though 
of course in the villages they were likely to pass for many a year ater. 

‘A general remark by Sir George Scott (Shwe Yor, The Burman, 1882, vol. Tl, pps 
19-900) on Burmese coinage and its use in everyday life, will not be out of place here — 
‘Formerly the Burmese bad no stamped coinage, and the silver and gold used, mixed in 
greater or less amount with alloy, which necessitated the calling in of an assayer for every 
transaction, was always dealt out by weight. Now, however, there aro gold coins stamped 
with the lion and the peacock, silver and copper with the royal peacock, and lead with the 
haro . . . + Mandalay rupees, though the same size as those of the Indian Government, 
‘are not in favour in Rangoon. They only run to fourteen annas, § that you lose two 
nanas on each. ‘The gold coina are practically not in circulation at all, Englishmen buy 
thom as curiosities in the bazaar and get cheated if they do not carefully ring every one. 
‘Tho smaller ones, struck from the same dic as the silver two-anna bit, are principally used 
by tho king to fill silver cups presented to distinguished visitors.” 

E, Coin, 

Going back now to consider coinsand tokens stamped to mark exchange value only, which 
form the links between lump currency and coin ofthe realm, it may bo #8 well in this division of 
the subject to keep our minds clear as to the difference between tokens, coin and coin of 
the realm. 

Section 230 of the Indian Penal Cole, (Indinn) Act XLV of 1860, is of much mse in this 
respect, when read with Section Sof the Mefal Tokens Act (Indian) Act Lof 1889, ‘The Indian 
Penal Code, when speaking of offencesrelating to coinand government stamps, says, Seo. 230) — 
“Coin is motal used for the time being as money, andl stamped and issued by the authority of 
some State or Sovereign Powor in order to beased, Coin stamped and issued by the authority 
of the Queen [Victoria], or by the authority of the Government of India, or of the Govern- 
ment of any Presidency, or of any Government in the Queen's Dominions, is the Queen’s coin. 

17 Tha is w bensscoinngn (saplquer on laiton) current in the Upper taosBtaten, Towng Pao, vol, p, 
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Mustrations: (a) cowries are not coin (6) lumps of unstamped copper, though used us metal 
tokens, are not ecin : (c) medalsaro not coin, inasmuch as they are not intended to be used as 
mousy: (d) the coin denominated as the Company’srapee isthe Queen'seoin.”” Allthiatsto say 
wim stamped and isaued by the authority of the ruler of a conntry is coin of the realm he 
rales, Coin stamped and issued by the authority of other rulers is coin ; all other metal used 
fas money is s metal token. 

‘These definitions apply to completely civilized atates, and practically, thongh not alto- 
gether, to such: countries as Upper Barma was ‘before the annexation ; and T hero deseribe the 
two species of currency now to he discussed respectively as “tokens” and “ coiti,”” though 
doth are strictly speaking toker 





E.-1. Tokens. 

In this eatogory must be reckoned silver, copper and other dises made in the royal mint 
but never stamped. Either through carelessness or theft these dises got into circulation in. 
large quantities, and oving to the habit, common inthe East, and deseribed ante. vol XXVI. 
pp. 157 ff. of receiving any kind of token as currency, ‘and also because of the knowledge that 
they were made at the royal mint, they were freely used as tokens of the full value of coin of 
the reali.° A specimen is shown in fig. 39, Plate II. 

E-Il. Taungbannl Coins 

As unquestioned coins ‘that were acknowledged not to be coin of the realm, but still had 
ready currency at about 75 per cent. of the royal mint currency, were the faungbinni coins. 
‘They wore in silver, copper and brass, and copied all the issues from the royal mint. T was 
ever able to account satisfactorily for the minting of the faunghiwnt currency. Every: 
ae in Mandalay of any importance, o likely to know really, always for some reason denied 
Ai} knowledge ofits origin. I saspect that private persons, cither for a consideration ot with 
she eoanivance of the Mint-master, obtained a right to issue coins, or that downright iliit 
toining waa common. Some Burmans called the aenghitnnf currency 2'éujf or monk's moneys 
veidaseertod that certain monaateriescoined asof right. Among themanks who had the right to 
coin I understood were the Saa-f Sayadd of the Mozaung Kyaungdaik (Monastery) near the 
‘Engddya Pagoda at Mandalay, anda Sayéild whose title Ihave forgotten, but who had been 
tur to King Thibd.*® Others suid that the faunghiaf coins were issued by great personages, 

"A ilver faunghinnt piace of one mi is shown in fg. 40, Plate II. Tt bears the Tegent 
‘on thetrue I mi piece and the date 12141852 4.0. similarly the copper specimen shown on 
fig. 41, Plate TI is a copy o the (6 copper coin, ‘and bears date 1240=a.0. 1878, ‘The brass 
thenghannt coinage was common. All the specimens I saw were copies of the 16: copper 
coins, and all bore the date: 1240. 

















UI. Irregular Tokens, 

‘the noxt point fof enquiry in the token whose appearance and apparent weight givet 
it an exchange value without further test, These I have already called irregular tokens, 
we defined as lumps of metal made into certain form# and used as coins though never intend 
for that purpose. Cravfurd referred to something of the Kind when, he says that the 
Iing's treasare was in bars of gold reckoned at 238 Spanish dollars each, 

E.-IIl (a). Shan Shell-Money. 

Firat in this category comesthe chilén (Paylin, round shel) or chaubinbow the well 
known Shan Shell money. See Plato Il, Og. 16. Sir George Scott, writing to me in 185%, 
ified the * shells ”” Siamose money, "still current among, the Slamicas and a large 
portion of the Tao [Shan] States.” Ma Kin, » well-known female dealer in Mandalay, told 

Sree iy as were Pyro’ Ft 61 105 eo. 8, Corpae Gretna i ate 
poe erm Mtedate, p12. Also the Roman monet cotrenis, and the coon mood exra muro oP, 
cit, pp. 66 
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‘me that the Shan Shells came from Bawdwin (the Bortwang of Crawlurd’s Ava, p. 444) near 
Nyauigywé in the Southern Shan States, 

‘They are on the borderland between real tokensand lamps of metal marked for fineness, as 
theirshape proves. ‘They are not deliberately manufactured, but arethe resalt of the natural 
efflorescence of silver under certain methods of extraction. ‘They are necessarily as pure 
as 60 silver and their weight was tested by handling, so they passed as tokens, 
In fig, 1, Plate I, and usually in specimens of Shdn 6), efflorescence in this form is to be seen 
adhering to the silver from which it springs. Yule (Apa, p. 260) alludes to this: ‘The 
Variety next to bi is K’ayiibit,"* so called from Bayi, a shell and pit, circle or winding, in 
consequence of the spiral lines of efflorescence on the surface.” Prinsep, Uaefut Tables, 
p. 31, expresses the same opinion and says that K’ayiba} is “n silver cake with marks uponits 
surface, produced by the crystallization of the lead scorim in the process of refinement,” 

Owing to 9 mistake in Ridgeway's Origin of Currency, pp. 22, 29, in which he states 
that the Shan silver shells are about the size of a cowry and argues that they are survivals 
of the cowrie curreney of Siam, ete., I may as well state clearly that true chélén are of all 
sizes, and T hal one in my possession which was many times the size of a cowry shell, In 1888 
bout 400 specimens of chiilém passed through my hands at Mandalay and I tried to “nize " 
them and found that the sige of any particular shell was purely accidental and an incident of 
eonsteuction, human intention having no concern in it. 

E.1V. Majlzt Knuckle-Bones. 

Next to the Shin silver shells come the majisté or tamarind seeds in gold and silver. 
Burmese children, especially little girls, are very fond of a game of knuckle-bone, which con- 
‘ints in throwing a tamarind seed into the air with one hand and seeing how many more ¢an bo 
picked up hy the same hand before it falls and is caught. ‘The royal children used those 
made of gold and silver, and King Mindén need significantly to impress upon the little princonsas 
the importance of keeping thoae that he gave them against a rainy day. ‘They were sooth 
mostly melted down or sold after the British annexation and beeamo exceedingly. rare, 
‘They were tokens, owing to their weight and fineness being assumed, and when, ax wubao- 
quently happened, the majizts assumed a uniform and conventional shape, size and fineness, 
we are brought to a point very near the true coin, 

‘The figures 17, 18 and 19, Plate II, show the whole process. Fig. 17 ix a dried tamarind 
ced : fig. 18 is its imitation im gold with little dotted circles in tho centee of each face to 
Fepresent the pit marks of « similar kind often seen in fresh tamarind aoeds, and Bg. 19 
ia the conventional silver majfsf in which the dotted ring has taken a fixed form with that of 
the copresented seed itself, It waa in this form that silver majfcts were usually mot with. 

EV. Shin Silver Majizl, 

‘TandOng, or Shin (silver) majfsi, used ax customary gifts, like the chalin, are still 
nearer to tras coin, as they are conventionally stamped to how fineness. Soe fig. 20, Plate II. 
‘This particular form of majizi had become rare in Burma by 1800, 

Regarding suck majist Mr. H. S. Guinness in his letter from the Shin State of Wuntho. 
in 1894, already quoted, says :-—" Sometime ago I weighed 18 silver magyfet [majtst], which 
T bought in Mandalay. The bazaar weight thereof varied betwoen 50 and 66 grains per 
magyist : the average for the 18 being 61°92 grains, ‘This made me think that mayylete 
were meant to run three to a fold or four to a tickal, If the former, the weight of a 
magyicé should be 00 grains : if the latter, 64 grains.” 

E-VI, Siamese Tickals. 

Fig. 21, Plate I, shows @ Siamesetickal, and the remarkable resemblance of this coin- 
token to the majt:7in its several developments will become apparent to the reader. Crawfurd 

ry 3 Bint wee ante, val NEVI ps, zs 
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(Siam, p. 331), howover, describes the tickal and its parts as nothing more than bitsof silver 
bar bent and the ends beaten together, impressed with two or three ‘small stamps. 
E.-VII. Ancient Tokens, 

‘That lump curroncy in fixed forms, like the Sh&n silver shells, is very ancient in the East 
isshown by the following quotation from the Jéjakas (Buddhist Birth Stories), where golden 
bricks, ploughshares, elephant’s feet, bricks and tortoises are mentioned. That it was 
continuously used amongst Far Eastern Nations thero is much evidence from Chinese 
‘Tongkingrse, Annaniese, Cambodian, Siamese, Shin and Malay sources, besides Burmese.+* 
In the Viidnakathé,* a Sinhalese composition in Pali of the fifth century A.D. is an account 
of the land on which Antthapindika built the famous Jétavana Vibira, referring to a lump 
Sarroncy in gold which existed in and before the writer’s time:—“Long ago in the time of the 
Blessed Buddha Vipassin, amerchant named Punabbesu Mitta bought the very spot bylaying 
golden bricks over it, and built « monastery there a league in length. And in the time of 
the Blessed Buddba Sikhin, a merchant named Sirivadgba bought that. very spot by standing 
golden ploughsharesover it, and builtthere » monastery three quarters of aleague inlength. 
wed in tho time of the Blessed Buddba Vessabhi, » merchant named Sdtthiya bought that 
very spot by laying golden elephant feet along it, and built » monastery there half a league 
Jnieagth, And in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kakusandbs,e merchant named Achchute 
also bought that very spot by laying golden bricks over it, and built there a monastery & 
quarter of a league in length. ‘And in the time of the Blessed Buddha Ko4gamana, a mer- 
saat named Ugg bought that very spot by laying golden tortoises over it, and bullt there 
{monastery bal a league in length. And in the time of the Blessed Buddho Kassape, & 
vrorobant named Sumaiyala bought that very spot by laying golden bricks over it, and built 
theroa monastery sixtyacres in extent. And inthotimeot our Blessed One, Ankthapindike, 
the merchant, bought that very spot by laying kahdpasas over it, and built theras monastry 
thicty acres in extent. For that spot i8 a place which not one of all the Buddhas hes 
dosorted.”” 

‘Tho writer of theabove passage, in bringing in his own way thehistory of the Monastery: 
down to theae comparatively modera times, clearly indicates, by the expressions ° bricks’, 
‘plonghshares’,‘clephant fost, tortoises’, ngotsof certain shapes, current as weights{n his om 
mo. till he comes to thelast payment, which he statesin terins of then recognised welghts 
‘The bahdpanarh Ske. kdrahdpara was, a8 a gold weight, equal to 16 mishde~ about 176 grains. 

Plate LVI{ of Cunningham's Barhut Stupa, 1879, contains a bas relief,¥# which reprosents 
‘Andthapindike, making over to Sangha the park at Jetavana, which he had. purchased by 
covering the ground with alayer of crotes (téfie) of bricks. At p. 64h. theres an elaborate 
Sceount of the story with many references. Sco Hultzsch, Bharaut Inseriptions, No. 38, 
‘ante, vol. XXI, pp. 226, 230. ‘ 

‘Compare also Fausbsl, Jétaka, vol. 1, p02, wherethe text runs: “Andthapindiko . . 
Jetavanath kotisanthirena (aifhara sahisaiita kofihi) kipifea.” On comparing this statement 
vith the inscriptions at the Stupa: “‘Jelarana Anadhapedito deti kofi-savithatena etd,” 
Wo may reasonably conjecturethat the very precise expression 1 have placed in brackets got 
Jato the story later than the date of the Bharaut sculptares, of the second or first century 

Gi Fora remarkably good note on the larin or hock-woney, closely allied tothe tila in princinin, me 
"Sd., vol. 1, pp. 232M, Good specimens of tickals are to be found in the Indian 
'888, 902-906, 910. At p. 65 of the (old) Catalogue (before 
“tickal or takel, Arakan.”" Sarat Chandra Das, J43B., 
lead in the reign of *Somdeteh Pra Charen 




















Proe. 1887, p. 148, says 
Klow.!* Soe also Bowring, Siam, vol. L pp. 257 

TA gor vObsolete Malay Tia Corrency,” onde, vol-XLM, p. 92. 55 Rhys Davida, Birth Stree, ps 1334 
Te Se snchinnon's History of the Notion, therein w drawing (p. 124) ia modern peeepective, by Horace 
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In translating and explaining this text Cunninghare, Hultesch and others have used expres- 
‘sons like ‘crores of gold coins ”, but I take it that such aro merely a loose ay of expressing 
he currency of the period, which may be almost certainly taken to have Deen ‘bullion in some 
special shape, as the Nidéna version seems to prove. 

F. Forgeries. 

‘Having described the Barmese coinage and currency itself, pass on fo: otherallied matters. 
Irrespective of the proceedings of Baddp'ays, the Burmeso wero grost tampersrs with their 
coinage, even though it was of such recent issue, and in this connection 7 gave a word of warn- 
{ng to eellectors and those interested in uamismatics asearly as 1803.” Peacock” coins were 
cron then already beginningto command a price far beyond their intrinsic value js Mandalay, 
nd factory of sham “peacocks ” had sprang up, especially of the smaller values. I bad 
hoon able to purchase one mitpieces purposely in the Zéj6 (the great market at ‘Mandalay, then 
known to Europeans os the King’s Bazaar, though it was never anythingof the kind) for more 
thon thefe intrinsic market value, and Ifelt sure they were manufactured to sell as curios: 

Of course, thinis a very old story in India, and from all over Contral Asia there have beep, 
many complaints from scientific enquirers that forgery has always been rampane ‘There is 
tt good instance of the situation in a letter to the Pioneer, dated October 4, 1893, on the 
‘SGealior Currency. ‘The writer, obviously an expert, givesanexcellent account of the eurreney 
in the Gwalior State at the time and in the course of his statement he writes © All these 
{Gwalior State] rupees are old fashioned, thickish, roughly rounded piooes of silver, kaving 
Jogend of the Emperors of Delhi and the date stamped on them. ‘They are unsightly and 
cause a great deel of annoyance ond lost, owing to the very great facility with which similar 
Tight and base coin ean be, and to a great extent is, manufactured by ordinary goldsmiths: 
ad also froin the chips, which are at times stuck in them to make up their proper weight, 
gotting loose and lost. In somo casee as many as four or five in hundred have been 
Found to be base coin. Of all these coins, eight, four and two anna pieces aro also current.” 

Forgery of coins of the common criminal type became a serious nuisance in Upper Burma 
before the native coinage was withdrawn: ‘The crime was helped—one might slmost say 
created—by the taking of Mandalay, when, in the first confusion, the royal mint dies passed 
‘ate tho hands of anyone who chote to take them. ‘They were frequently andl extensively: 
used by British officers as paper weights during the war and T have bought them inthe 26j0. 
‘The result was that the criminally forged coins were admirably executed. 

tn China forging was skilful, even in the most ancient times, and bas, indeed, had 
distinct effect on the currency question in that country. Terrien de Lacouperie writes of it 
(Catalogue of Chinese Coins, 1802, pp. xxii-xxy)in strong terms -—" Inthe preliminary notives 
‘onthe series of coins in the present volume we have had to relate: repeatedly the evils resulting 
Jo the Chuvese currency from the plague of counterfsiters ;and until the present time the same 
olefol history has continued, An increase in the proportion of tin, the legal alloy, the 
Substitation for it of lead, or tin pieces, which, when strang between genuine coins, might pass 
tunperteived, wero the variousmeansresorted to by theforgers. ‘The unusual skilfulness of the 
Chinese counterfeiters has been the insuperable obstacle to the issue of coins of gold 

.” 























Forgery of coins hasalways ben common everywhere in the East, largely facilitated by. 
the imperfections of tho authorised mints, and its punishment bas been pr 

sncvanee Ceawfurd, Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, 1828, p. 395, says that the punish= 
vent was usually death. “' Murder is always punished with death, and themode of execution 
jsbydecapitation withasword. Forging the royal signet nnd counterfeiting the current coin, 
serealso, by law, punishable with death; but in these eases, too, the punishment has of late been 
Commeaty commuted for imprisonment for life, and the heaviest infliction of the bamboo.” 
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Hhsowhere Crawfard, p. 517, tells us that the ponishment of death i 
[zine coin]. 

"Nearly every traveller has complained of forgery and ware saceene™ against it, but 
Anderson, Mandalay 10 Momein, 1876, p. 986, gives on interesting isa ‘of forging sycee 
ial must be a difiolt operation : “Elias and T arrived (at Sawndi] while the payments 
Were being made in lumps of syceo silver, one of which was declared by a patomine (pomaing, 
wrsreychanger) to be bad, and, being bitten, proved to be Hollow: ‘nd filled with sand. 

Mie exime of forgery was not always committed by Asiastics Spo Europeans, and at 
Jot uv instanceof a dastardly attempt on the part of Europeans °o cheat unsophisticated 
ere Juma ig recorded in the Voyage of Pyrard de Laval, (1888, Hak Foe» vol. IT, pt. I, p- 150 
wanna fe the sevonteenth century :‘" But introth whet did usmuch hast at the first, and took 
Sway much of the good reputeot the French, Baglish and Hollanders in this country (Maldive 
Tyee} (for in the Tndiea we aro all considered alike, sesing thet re Ne all friends among 
saanfees and enemies ofthe Portuguese) was, vast there wns Drove 9 Sunda, oF islands of 
he South [Malay Archipelago}, 2 quantity of falze pieces of forty Spanish sols, whieh were 
ie Je on board the ships. ‘The Hollanders accused the English, ‘and English cast the blame 
anne others : however, the fact was, the Hollanders patd dear for it, for the voyage after, & 
foodly number of thom were Killed at several places; ‘and since then the Indians have not 
soerted thom ao much, and the rumour has spread over the ‘whole of India that we afc) 
all cheats.” 





joted for forging 





G. Siamese Poreelain Tokens. 

[Although a large number of these interesting tokens have passed through my bande 
at tines since I presented specimens to tho British Maseum and othe Institutions, I have 
wot boon able to ascertain much about them from literary sourcs®, What I have unearthed 
Taow publish, but thees carious specimens of ‘cnsrency Sm to me to be worth better 
‘exploration thon has apparently beon so far bestowed on them. 

These poroclain tokensarereally tokens issued by epparenty ‘authorised gambling houses 
‘andaas they have a pecuniary value to the postessor, they 47m passed from hand to hand as 
Tregotiable money for their known valoe. Holt Hallett (A Thousand Miles on an Elephant, 
1390, p. 234) ays of them :-" On our retarn {to Peayow 130 m, from Zimmé] Jewan came 
to me with a long face, complaining that tho people in the town had given him some pieces 
‘of pottery instead of change, and asked what he Should do, On looking at them 1 found they 
seejotagonal i shape, and stamped on one side with Chinese letters. After showing them 
yrs aGilvary, ho seid they were the ordinary gambling OMS T of the place and re- 
presented two-anns and four-anna pieces. Tt appear that the gambling monopolist has the 
Bint to flat them, and they are in general usp among the people as smallchange® ‘They 
asain currentas long asthe Chinese monopolist ix solvent oF hhas the monopoly. If he loses 
Thy be ealls the tokens in by sending a crier round, beaing © oat ‘and informing the people 
kat he isready to change the tokensfor money. Dr. MGiivary said that such tokens formed 
{ho sole small change nt Zimmt before the Bangkok copper curteaty supplanted them.” 

‘Bock (Temples and Elephants, 1884, p. 142) ‘supports him by the following remark -—“ In 
all parts of the country T found a number of poreslain coins of allshapes and sizes, bearing 
a reett Chinoso characters and devices. These aro iseued by Chinamen holding monopolies, 
‘aud are only current in their resp:ctive districts.” 

wre thie remark be follows up by wnotber reference to them, (PP. 598.9): “Of antiquities 
and curiosities Tat the Siamees National Exhibition, Bangkok]there was fe collection of wea- 
‘pons and arms from hill-tribes scattered throughout ‘Siam and Lao, and an equally interesting 
chow of the ancient coins,some flat and! some spherical, solid bursof silver or gold with astamp af 
acend, side by ide with old paper currency, lead crockerYs and porcelain tokens and cowries.”” 

w For an necount of tbe games played in Siam, wee id, p. 238, 
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‘To this Sir George Scott, in a letter to myself, dated March 11th, 1889, added 
porcelain money introduced by the Chinese ax gambling counters were used in the Siamese 
Shan States [Lao] as actual mon And finally Parker, in a Sketch of Burmeso History 
in the North China Review, 1893, p. 48, says, in identifying the Caraian of Marco Polo with 
Yunan :—“‘‘The money formed of porcelain such as is found in the sea ” described hy Marco. 
Polo was, “ according to the Annals of Yung-ch’ang in use until quite recently. Cowried are 
meant, und both cowries and real porcelain or mug coins are still used by the Laos.”” 

On a personal enquiry from some Shins as to some specimens that 1 showed them, they 
at once recognised them as tokens of currency and gave them names according to a denomination 
they recognised dtorngiinbémd, Theseare names for real money of low denomination. 

My last quotation here is from Siam, where Bowring says (Siam, 1857, vol. T, p. 267) 
“Copper Coins are issued by individuals in the provinces ; and stamped glass, or enamel®® 
bearing inscriptions is also used as a circulating medium.” 

A parallel to the Siamese porcelain gambling tokensisto befoundin England at the famous 
Worcester China Works, where about 1760 china tokens in Worcester poreclain were given 
to the work people for wages. ‘Tho Block-plate hereunder shows three of such tokens from 
Woroeste 
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(1'0 be continued.) 
BOOK-NOTICE. 
Pe. 1, January, 1027, Ap, when China was cut off from Eastern 


‘This number contains voto important records’ | ‘Turkistan, 


Tho first in w revised reading by De. Sten Kooow : 
of The Zeda Inscription of the Year 11. ‘Tho learned | The second law rending by Mr, Hirknanda Mistet 


scholar takes the opportunity to discum afresh | of the Baruh eopper-plate of Bhojadeva diseovered 
the long-disputed question of the initial date of | 12 1928 in the Cawnporo district. Mr. Saati, for 
tho Kanishka era. ‘He quotes the results of certain | *b® reasons stated by him, rend the dato of this 
calculations made by Dr. W. E, Van Wijk, | cord as Vikrama-sesnvat $03, This reading is not 
Which acer to indicate that the 19th Juno 139 altogether free from doubt ; but if it bo correct tho 
is the only dato that fulfils the astronomical data | Plate contains the enrlieet record #0 far obtained of 
of tho Zeda record, and tho 26th February 180 | ‘it great Protibin king, and carries hin long 
‘up. tho only dato that fulflla the conditions of | reign back another four years, 4, to 896 a0. 

the Und inscription, According to thee findings | 18 tho thied article Dr. Lx D. Barnett gives w 
tho initial date of tho Kanishka ora would bo | saretul edition of tho text, with a translation in 
128-9 av. Such a dato would explain the | English, of the Mamdipur inscription of the reign of 
‘sbsoace, 20 far az known, of any referenco to | Kanhara (Soka 1172) containing useful genealogical 
Kanishka in Chinese historical literature, and | amd geographical information, from an ink-impeos- 
thus fits in with the views of several authorities | sion preserved in the British Museum. 

who have suggested @ dato subsequent to CE.AW.O. 


Erronaraia Inpsca, vol. X! 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A, VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pa.D, 
(Continued from page 04.) 

‘Tho fortress of the gods is, as Styana (on TA. 1, 27, 114) explains, the human body ; the 
nine doors are the nine apertures of the body, namely, the two ears, the two eyes, the two 
Thostrils (or according to others, the nose and the brakma-randia), the mouth, the wpastha 
fund pau and tho eight whoels are the eight didiava) or * elements” of the body—teae (skin), 
tur} (olood), malas (fat), asthin (bone), majjan (marcow), éukra (semen), mdroa (Sesh), and 
jas. ‘Tho sheath of gold within it is the heart which is the abode of tho diman : compare 
TA 10, 11, 2: padmakose-pratihtia’ hrddyam cdpyadhdmukham | ddho nishty’ vilastyinte 
ndbbyi'm pari Ush{hati | jodlamdlaulam. Dhati videdayayatandne mahat Y. « »_ « tdamin 
Jarod pritishiilam . > « (deya midhye mahd'n agri... « (aya mddhye wihni- 
Tika... . tdayih bikhdyt’ madhye pardmdtmd wyacdathilah | wi brihmd ab hari 
Sindrah ebksharah paramdls svard’y\| "Like to a lovus-bud, the heart facing downwards, is 
(citanted) ono span below the neck (that is, below the top of the windpipe), and, abovt 
(ievnavel, ‘This great abode of all (of tho world) is shining, being fall of rings of 
fomes. - . + in it is ostablished cverything . .. . inite midst is» great 
fro. in itisaflamo. . . .intho midst of this flamo is established the supreme 
fiman; bo is Brahmi, ho Hari (Vishnu), he Indra, ho tho imperishable supreme lord.” 
Compare lio Yogetativopanishat, 1, 9: di athdne athitam padmam tac ca padnime 
thomutkam ; Dhyinobinddpanishat, 12: Grdhoandlam adhomukham | kadalipushpasamlifans 
aroadevamayambyjam ; Ch. Up. 8, 1, 1: axmin brakmapure dakaram puydarikam veima 
‘fn this abode of Brahman (j.¢., tho body) is a small lotus chamber." 

‘ps epithets tryara and tripratishhila aro not very clear. Ta Ch. Up. 8, 1, 82 we road 
that the dltia of tho heart contains everything, heaven, earth, agni, vdyu, ete. ‘The word 
tryara may thoroforo porhaps refsr to the three works and all othar similar triplicities as being 
citained in th boart ; compare Yogatattvopanishat, 1, 6: trayo | lokds ayo vedda troyah 
sandhyis trayah vurdh | rayognayo gunda tri shitdh saree troydlahare. The troydkshara or 
jaya x thus suid to contain within itaelf the three worlds, the three Vedas, the three an- 
Dhyds,oto,; and as tho heart is, Like tho prayaon, a seat, aiisht hina, ‘of the Supreme, these 
triplisities may all bo regarded as boing contained in the heart ‘nd as forming the ard 
or spokos thoreof referred to by the epithet tryara. 

‘Tho epithet tripratishhila refers perhaps to the threo states of the leart spoken of in 
Yogutattvopanishat, 1, 1 ake 6citam padmam ukdreyaiea bhidyas | makire labhate madam 
vethamatrd tu niteala which seoms to mean : When a it pronounced the lotus (of the heart) 
brightens (becomes ready to open 1); it opens when {is pronounced ; and begins to hum 
when ma is pronounced ; it is immobile when the ardhamdlrd is pronounced.” Now, u, and 
ras aro said (in tho Mindakyopanishat, Gaudaphda-kirikil, and elsewhere) to be the padas 
ie tect of the pragava which thus rests or ia supported on them. Similarly, the heart when 
4 brightens, the heart when it opens, andl the heart when itis humming, may be considered 
the feet or supports of the heart. 

‘The word searga in the fontth pla of v. 31 ia umnally interpreted as “heavenly,’ «varga- 
fulya, cto. ‘There is however no necetsity for abandoning the usual mesning of the word, 
seamly, “heaven '; for this word ia often used ta denote the suprosse heaven or Brahmaloka 
‘where the Brahman dwells (compare Brhad. Up. 4, 4, 8: dhtrd apiyanti brakmavidah seargar 
Lokam and Saikora’s comment = ‘svargaloka-éabdas trivishtapa-vdey api sann ‘iha prakarandn 
mmokshabhoihdyakah ; Ch. Up. 8, 3, 2-3: imah prajé ahar-ahar gacchantya elam brahmalokan 

Tr ak *warhrlays abhbih | ubhe axmin dytedprthicl aniar cvs ‘wamahite | whhde agnié ca wdyud ca 
sdrydiundnamasiy what i 
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na vindanti. . . . lasmid diydayam ahar-ahar vd evamvit svargam lokam eli and Saikara’s 
comment thereon). It is so used horo also as is made quite cleat by the reading of the 
parallel passage in TA. 1, 27, 8: fasyait hiragmayak koéah evargo loko jyotishd vrtal. 

With regard to the word ashidcakré, it has been observed by M. Boyer (L.c. p. 436) that 
Styana has explained the word cakra in it as dearapa, or circumvallation enclosing the body 
that is regarded as a fortress, in his commentary on TA. 1, 27, 3,49 while in his commentary 
‘on AV. 11, 4, 22 he has explained tho word as ‘ wheel’ serving as the means for locomotion 
of the body that is hero regarded as a chariot. ‘This is because TA. 1, 27, 3 refers distinetly 
to a fort, pith, while AV. 11,4, 22 refers equally distinctly to a chariot (compare the words 
chanemi ‘having ono rim’ and sahasrdkshara which Styana explains as ‘having a thousand 
axles’ used in it), ‘Tho discrepancy therefore, if any, is to be attributed to the texts themsel- 
yes and not to Siyana who had to explain them faithfully as they stood. But is there really 
a discropancy here ! I am disposed to think that thore is none ; the meanings ‘ circumyal- 
lation "and ‘ wheel ' are not mutually exclusive, and in all probability they aro both intended 
(oo p. 230 in vol, LV, ante) by the word cakra in ashtdcakrd which would thus mean ‘ having, 
ight circamvallations and eight wheels to move with 'or ‘havingrampartsand moving.’ In 
othor words, the fort, pa, spoken of in AV. 10, 2, 31, seems to be a mobil fort, Ja gamo 
durgah or carishyih pi, Sach a mobile fort is, besides the ‘firm’ forts, drdhdh purah, that, 
taro frequently mentioned, known to the RY. which refers to one in 8, 1, 28: foam puram 
carishqvam vadhaih éushyasya sam pigak “Thon (O Indra), didst shatter with thy weapons 
the mobile fortof Sushna.” Such forts are occasionally mentioned in later books aleo: 
compare Bhigavata, 10, 76, Gf. :— 

devisura-manushyydm gandharvoraga-rakshasdm | 

abhedyam kamagam vavre oa yanam V rshgi-bhiehanam | 

tatheti Girisddisho Mayah para-puraijayah | 

puran nirmaya Silodya prdddt Saubham ayasmayam |; 
Mahibbirata, 8, 25, 19f. [Tho thrvo sons of Tarakisura said to Mahideva) : 

vwastum icchdma nagaram kartum kdmagamans éubham | 

sarvakitma-samrdahdrtham avadhyan deva-ddnavaih | 13 | 

yaksha-rakshoraga-gayair nind-jatibhir eva ca | 

na krlydbhir na éastrais ca na Adpair brakma-vedindm I 

vadhyeta tripuram deva prayaccheh prapitdmaha || 14 || 














tetu labdha-vardh pritdh sampradhdrya parasparam | 
puratraya-visrsh{yartham Mayan vavrur mahdrathdh || 19 || 
falo Mayah svatapasd cakre dhimdn purdyi ca | 

trigi kdiicanam cham vai raupyam kérshndyasam tatha || 20 |) 


chaikam yojanatatam vistglam tdcad dyatam | 
dydhay cddlaka-yutam b¢hat-prdkdra torayam lj 22 | 


priaddair vividhais epi detrais caivopasobhitam |) 23 |) 
and ibid, 3,176, 1: 

nivartamdnena may mahad drshtars tatoparam | 

puram kdmagamans divyam pavakdrka-sama-prabharn |\ 1 | 

ratnadrumamayaié citrair bhdavaraié ea patatribhih | 

paulomaih kdlakeyais ca nitya-hyshtair adhishghitam \\ 2 


89 ‘There is no commentary of Styaga on AV. 10, 2, 31-33 oF in {aot on anly passage of the tenth 
‘Kanda of the AV. 
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gopurdsp@lakopelam catur-dodrans durdsadars | 
sarva-ratnamayam divyam adbhulopama-daréanam | 3 | 
durdharsham amarair api | 

makarshi-yaksha-gandharoa-pannagdsurardkshasail | 10 | 

sarcakdmagunoptiam vila-tokam andmayam | 

brakmano Ohavands chreshtham . . 
From the descriptions given of the Tripura and of the puraof the Paulomas and Kalakeyas (this 
was named Hiranyapura), it will be sen that not only wore these mobile forts, moving in 
the sky according to the desire of the kings dwelling in them, but they were also provided 
with high ramparts and gates and they wero impregnable to tho assaults of gods (deea), Dina- 
yas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, eto. ‘The fort named Hiranyapura was, in addition, “as bright 
fas Agni (fire) and Strys (sun)’ and ‘better than the abode of Brahman’; and these descrip 
tions recall the expressions devdndm ayodhya pak * (in v. 31), apardjitd pth (in v. $8), hiray- 
yayah, jyotishA vviah, svargah, prabhrdjamdna, yasasd sampartorta in the above verses a8 also 
the expressions ashidoakrd and navadodrd. All thowo traits and especially the ono about 
Hiranyapura boing better than the abode of Brahman seem to mo to point particularly to the 
description of the brakmapura and tho ola therein thet is brilliant, prabhrdjamdna, yellow, 
harigf, surrounded with glory, yadaxd aampariorta, and golden hiragyayi, that is contained in 
tho above verses (AV. 10, 2, 31-38) and to be based thereon. In any case, they make it 
probable that the word cakna in ashidcakrd signifies ciroumvallations and at tho same time 
Mobility also, Compare Kathopanishat 1, 3, 3: dtmdnam rathinam viddhi éariram ratham 
ta ca | buddhin tu edrathin.viddhi mana} pragrakam eva ea, another similar passages which 
compare the body to a chariot, 

‘This modo of interpretation which makes the verses rofor to the human body does not find 
favour with BM. Boyer, who has observed (Lc. p. 498) that tho wording of verses 31, and 83 is 
‘auch that they can not but both refer to the same thing. ‘The expression apardjild pal in 
¥. 38 therefore must denote the same thing as the expression ayodhyd pik of v. 31; and 
though the epithets ashydeakrd ond natadvdnt may bo said to be quite appropriate to the 
human body, it is hardly possible, he observes, to say the samo of the epithets prabhrijamdna, 
Farin, yaSasd eampartorté and hiranyayt used in v. 99. M. Boyer therefore thinks that the 
‘verses refer to o celestial citadel of Brahman, and that the hola, sheath, which is referred to 
ts being within the citadel, ia the san. According to this interpretation, too, tho citadel ro- 
ferred to is a mobile ono provided with gates and cakras or means for locomotion (the num- 
poranine and eight, however, in the epithets ash{deakrd and navadvérd. says M. Boyer, havo 
ro particular significance beyond that of multiplisty). ‘The ‘sheath’ spoken of ‘being 
the sun, the opithots svarga (which ME. Boyer explains as ‘ccleste’), jyotishd vrla and 
Hiranyayys aro quito in placo ; the epithets tryara and ¢ripratishthila reter to the three worlds 
as being contained in the son and as being the support (pratish(’d) of the sun. 

‘This interpretation of M. Boyer or one very like it, is, for a reason that will prosontly 
tbo mentioned, quite possible, ‘The objection however that he has raised against referring the 
‘verses to the human body can, it sooms to me, be easily mot, ‘Tho ‘fortress that is imprognablo 
to the assaults of the gods even,’ deeéném ayodhya pth, mentioned in v. 31 a8 having eight 
circumvallations and nino gates is not the same as the apardjild pth mentioned in v. 83. The 
fortress spoken of in the former verse is the body that is elsewhere also referred to as pil or 
‘pura (compare Bh. Giti, 5, 13 : navadvdre pure deht naiva kurvan na kdrayan ; Svet. Up. 3, 18: 
‘ravadodre pure deht haiisoleldyate bahih ; Brh. Up.2, 5, 18: purah purusha dvitad iti | sa wh 

Ti This has boon explained by Bhiskararlys, in the course of his commentary on the Lalita 
nabosrantmna, s. v, yoni-nilayd (in ¥.217) ua devinden opy oyodhyd auidhyaduriobha pd mayor... 
[téearbetearaps Ayouhy2-nagart tu martyrdom oyodhyd | iyary tu deviindim opity ortho’ | 
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aya purushah sarcdisu pirshu puriéayah ; TA. 10,10, 3: yat pundartkam pura-madhya- 
sahstham ; Ch. Up. 8, 1,1 yad idam asmin brakmapure daharam pundarikam velma, ete.), 
while tho fortress mentioned in v. 33 is the heart that is also sometimes referred to as pura 
cor brakmapura, compare Mundakopanishat, 3, 2,7: dieye brahmapure hy esha vyomny dtd 
‘pratishthitah (Roth in tho PW. s. v. explains brahmapura as ‘heart '); Atmabodhopanishat, 
: yad dam brakmapuram pundarikam tasmat tadid-dbha-matram ; Nixaysnopanishat, 
tad idam puram pundartkam, This is shown by the epithet hiranyaya that is common to the 
ofa of vv. 31, 32 and the pidh of v. 33, a8 also by the parallelism of the expression jyotishd 
ora in v, 91 with yaéaad sampariorta in v. 83. Now this heart has been described, in 
7A. 10, 11, 2 cited above as * shining’ and ‘ full of rings of flames.’ It is described as 
Airazysya ‘golden’ in Mugdakopanishat 2, 2, 8. Tho epithets prabhrijamdna, harita, 
yaiasd samparivria, and hiranyaya of v, 38 can all be therefore appropriately used of 
the heart, and the incongruity pointed out by M. Boyer does not in fact exist. 


‘Those verves, as also the corresponding ones in the Taittittya Aranyaka (1, 27, 2) are 
explained by tho writers on Sdkta Tantrism—eg., by Lakshmidhara in his commentary on 
v.11 of the Saundaryalahar} or dnandalahari, by Bhiskarariya in his commentary on the 
Zalitésahasrandma and also in his commentary, named Setubandha, on the Vamakefvaractantra 
of Nitylshodasikdrgava—as referring to the Sri-cakra, As the Sri-cakra is, as is well-known, 
‘@ symbol of the human body (see on this point the Bhdvanopanishat, Tantrardja-tantra edited 
by A. Avalon and the Vaémakesvaratantra mentionod above), such intorpretation is not 60 
far-fetched as it may at first sight seem to be ; and what is more, it has also to be admitted 
‘that the ‘Tntrik interpretation brings out the meaning of the various epithets more strongly 
and clearly than the usual interpretation does. I reproduce here as a spocimen that given in 
tho Selubandha (p. 189) where, as [have already observed, Bhiskarardya explains the torm 
yaksham as mahdbhitam pijaniyam : tathd odtharoanah Saunaka-sakhtyd dmananti | ashtdeakra 
navadodrd devdndm pir ayrthya | tasydm hirayyayah kolah swargo jyotishd velah | tasmin 
irayyaye kobe tryare tripratishshite | tasmin yad yaksham dtmanvat tad vai brakma | faitlirtya 
4akhiyin prathaméntam iti videshal | trailokyamohandd-sareasiddhipradanta-calrdshtakae 
yuklan nava-yoni-ghatilam anyeshdm asddhyam devatdvdsa-bhitam Sri-cakra-nagaraym yat tatrdpy 
‘utlamah kodo jyotirmayah avarga-tulyas trikona-ndmako ‘ati | tasmin kone tridhd pratishthitam 
tri-camashti-svariipam bindu-cakram asti| taemin bindu-cakre svdtmantoa yad yaksham 
mahithitam pijantyam tad brahmaivels vdsandm ajfid (sic) jéinanti, Substantially tho 
samo explanation*? of these two verses is given by him in his Zalitdsahasrandma-hdshyo 
{p. 179 of the Nirpayasigara ed.) ; but yakska is hero explained as pajyam only. 

Thavo said above that the explanation of M. Boyor or one similar to it, which makes the 
‘verses refer to tho sun as being the citadel in which Brahman dwells, is a quite possible one ; 


“2 Correcting the mistakes that are found in tho verws quoted in the edition, 

49 anayor sor arthag | devdndm apy ayodhyd asddhyd durlabhé pid nagart Sri.cakram ity arthah 
Sgoordedea-ripd Ayothya-nagart tu martyandm ayodhyd | iyam tu devdndm aptly arthad | Ir 
aahpdcakrd ashjaw cakrdai asMdrant dee dalitre manvasram ashjadala-ehodadadale padme Dhramitrayat 
bhigrhatroyam ceti yaryd® af | nava-sabkhydni dvdrdni yonidedravat srikondni yaxyd'® #4 | pancadokii- 
caturvahni-sonyogde-cakra-sambhava iti NityAbrdaye | evdbhimukhdgra trikovars doktih pardimubhdgra- 
Atrikoyam vahnir iti mantraddstriya paribhashd | taxydm ayodhydydrs hiranyayse tajomayad kogo nidhénam 
trikopardpaT 4a eva sargah sukhordpatedt | Taittiriydpdm avargo loko iti pdthad | tarydpy oyam 
eedrthas | tarmin hiranyoya ityddi saptamyantam pancaku samdnddhikarona™ spaahtardvem | trikoye 
Ya axti bindurd pam cakrom tarmin yolham pdjyars tat praviddham brahmavida dtmanten viduh. 

‘To understand these explanations of Bhiskarariya, it is necessary to have a correct notion af how the 
‘Sri-cakrais written, of ite divisions and ofits worship. ‘Thoso can bo learnt from the Vamakelvarsdtontra 
land tho Tandrardja-tantra in detail, and then it will become ovident that the Téntrik explanation of the 
‘various epithota found in theee verses is ruperior to that of Siiyapa and of others who proceed in the! samo 
way. 
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and I have also said that the explanation of Bhiskarariya and other Tintriks that makes 
them refer to the Sri-cakra, is not a far-fetched one. I have further given an explanation of 
theso verses above on the line followed by Siyana, which makes them refer to the human body. 
‘The reason why so many explanations are possible of these verses is this : the verees refer to 
the dimanvad yaksham (—dlmanvad bhilam or bhitéitman) or the soul dwelling in a boéa, 
Now the soul in the body is identical with the purusha in the sun according to the teaching 
of tho Upanishads ; compare Tait. Up. 3, 10, 4: sa yas cdyam purushe | yad edsdv dditye | aa 
ehah: Maitryupanishat, 7,7: yai cayam Irdaye yas cdat dditye sa esha ekah ; and this explains 
why tho ola mentioned in v. 32 can be understood as the human heart or as tho sun, ‘Tho 
Sri-cakra, too, as Thave said above, is a symbol of the human body, and therefore the Tintrike 
explanation of the verses is, in essence, one that refers to such body. Similarly the Upani 
shadio doctrine of the sun being identical with Brahman (compare Ch. Up. 3, 19, 1: ddityo 
brahmety ddedah and TA. 2,2, 2: aadv Adityo brahma) explains why some verses of the 
|AV, where the word yaksha occurs have been referred to the sun by MM. Henry and Boyer, 
‘and to Brahman by Geldner, In these verses yakeha in effect refers to the Brahman, even where 
tho interpretations do not contain that word at all, but refer instead to the sun or the soul. 
AV. 10,8, 43: puydérikam névadedrays tribhir gusébhir dram | 
tésmin yéd yakehim dtmanvdt tid vai brakmavido vidul | 

“Phe lotus that has nine doors and that is enveloped thrice, —verily the knowers of Brahman 
now the animate boing in it," ‘The *lotus with nine doors’ i, like the abeath, kosa, in the 
“fortress with nino gates’ in the verse explained above, the heart in the human body, ‘The 
‘nine doors * are those of the human body, and the ‘lotus’ can be said to have them in a 
figurative sense only. ‘The ‘triple envelope’ seems, as suggested by M. Boyer, to consist 
of satya (truth), yasas (glory) and sth (beauty) which are said in AV. 12, 6,2: eatyendvrta 
driyd prdvrta yasasd partortd to be the envelopes of the Brahmana’s cow, brahmagaut ; compare 
tho epithot jyotiehd vrta of the Koda mentioned in AV. 10, 2, 31 and the epithet yadasd eampa- 
rhorta, wsod (in v.33 of the same hymn) of the apardjitd pak which, as T bave said above, 
rufors to the heart. Geldner explains tho expression tribhir guyebhir dertam aa « enveloped 
by tho throo guia (i.e, aalloa, rajas and tamas).’ 


AY. 10, 7, 38: mahéd yakshi bhiioanasya dmdhye 
tépasi Ierdntinn salildsya prohthé | 
téemin chrayante yi u kéca devd* 
vkshisya akindhal parita iva $@°kha | 


“Phe great being in tho centro of the world has passed into éapas and into the back of the 
water ; they that are gods (that is, all the gods) rest attached in it as the branches of a tree 
round the trunk.” The hynin 10, 7 in which this verse occurs is addressed to Skambha which, 
according to the Calikopanishat (y. 11), is another name of Brahman. ‘The ‘great being in 
‘the centre of the world,’ referred to here, is therefore the Brahman ; and the word krdatam 
in tho second pdda rofers to tho ‘ passing * or transformation of Brahman into tapas and water— 
‘an idea which we have met with above (p, 62), where it was said that tapas and water were 
first creatod by Brahman or were first born of Brahman. This verse, however, speaks instead 
of ‘creation ’ or ‘birth '(utpatti of the later Naiydyikas ; compare the preceding verse but 
cone: yh smd tipaso jats loki’ adrvdn saninas | tasmai jyeahthd ya brdimaye ndmah referring 
‘apparently to water) from Brabman, of the ‘ passing” or transformation (parindma of the 
Sfiikhya system,) of Brahman into fapas and Water ; and it is very remarkable that the 
pariyfma doctrine of the SAikhyas should be thus mot with in the AV. With regard to the 
gods resting in the Brahman, compare RV. 1, 164, 30: rof akahdre params yyiman yismin 
devi’ dahi visoo nishedih ; Kathopanishat, 2, 1, 9 : fam devil sarce’rpildh : Kaushitaki Up. 2, 
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9: ea tad bhavati yalraite devah. The word prshthe has no particular significance here : the 
expression salilasya prshthe is simply equivalent to salile, 
AV. 10, 8,15: diré Parnéna vasati diird dinéna htyate | 
mahéd yakshém hécanasya midhye 
téemai balins réishtrabhy'to bharanti |) 

“Tt lives far from the full ; it is abandoned in the distance by thenot-full. The great being 
in the centro of the universe—to it bring tribute the rulers of kingdoms." ‘The great being at 
tho centre of the universe is of course the Brahman that is far removed from the full and the 
not-full, from the big and the not-big, from the small and the not-small, ete., compare the 
passage nyiinam anyat sthdnam sampfrram anyat (the author of the Ratnaprabhd calls this a 
érati) cited by Saikara in tho Brahmasitra-bhiishya in the course of his introduction to the 
Anandamayddhikaraya along with Brhad. Up., 3, 8,8: asth@lam ananv ahrasvam adfrgham 
“Tt is not big, not small, not short, not long.” Rdshfrabhrlah means, not feudatories (as 
M. Boyer understands), but those who rule kingdoms or kings, that is, as Geldner has pointed 
out, the gods, the chief gods ; compare AV. 13, 1, 35 : yé deud’ ‘rashtrabhy’to "bhito yanti si'ryam 
“Tho kingdom-ruling gods who go round the sun”; and ibid. 10, 7, 89: ydsmat hdstdbhyre 
pA'ddbhydm vided’ édtrena cékshushd | yismai devd'h addA balins praycchanti) “To which the 
‘gods always render tribute with tho two hands, with the two feet, with speech, hearing and with 
sight.” These passages mako it probable that the ‘ gods * spoken of here are the same as those 
mentioned in the Prasnopanishat, 2,1—2: bhagavan kaly eva denth prajéns vidhdrayante 
katara etat prakdiayante kah punar eshdm varishtha + + + dkAso ha wd eaha devo vdyur 
thivt vai manas cakshuh frotram ca “ How many gods, O venerable, uphold the 
tho body)? Which of thom illumine it 1 And which again of them is the 
greatest? Those gods verily are Akiéa, Vayu, Agni, Water, Earth, Speech, Mind, Eye and 
Ear,” that is to say, tho prdyas, Comparo tho story related in Brhad, Up, 6, 1 about the 
dispute that arose amongst the prdnas as to who was the best and how the mukhya-priua in 
whose favour the dispute was settled, made tho others pay tribute to itself (6, 1, 18: tasyo me 

elasmai prindya 

















alin kuruteti tatheti): compare also Kaushitaki Up. 21: tasmai wi 
brahmana eld) sarvd devatd aydramdndya balim haranti and Pradnopanishat, 2, 7. 
VS. 34, 2: yéna kérmdgy apdso mantyhino 

agit lernwinté vidétheahu aAt'rdh | 

dd aptiroam yakshdri antah pprajd’ndr 

tan me ménah divdsaykalpam astu | 
“May the manas (mind), that wonderful being that isin men, by means of which, the wise 
‘ones, clover and intelligent, perform the rites in the sacrifice, in the religious ceremonies—may 
‘the manas that is in me, be auspiciously inclined." ‘This mantra is the second of the six éiva- 
‘sakalpa-mantras that are found in the beginning of ch. 34 of the VS, ‘The epithets applied 
to manas in these verses show that the manas spoken of is not the mind in men, but the ego 
or soul or Brahman ; compare for instance, the epithet jyolishdm jyotih in v. 1, Iyl-pratiahtham 
in v. 6, and the description yat prajidnam wa ceto dirtié ca yaj jyotir antar amelam prajasu 
in v. 3, and yasmin rea sdma yajifshi yasmin pratiahthitd rathandbhdv ivdrdh | yasminé cittat 
sarvam otam prajandm in v. 5. Hence the description of this manas in this verso a8 
yaksham which means not only ‘wonderful being,’ as interpreted above, but also ‘the being before 
‘which none existed ; first born being’; compare Brhad. Up. 2, 5, 19: fad elad brahmdpircam 
@naparam anantaram abdhyam. Compare also Ait. Br., 5, 1,1: mana indpiirvam vdyur iva 
okabhitr bhiiydsam ‘ May I be ever new like manas (mind) the origin of éloka (sound ; fame; 
Styana, however, expla éaigha) like Vayu”, and Siyana’s comment thereon: 
wlarottaram abhivrddhikdikshayd prayataménam sat tat-at-phala-praplya niitanam riipam 


‘pratipadyate, 
(To be continued.) 
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THOMAS CANA. 
By T.K. JOSEPH, Ba, LT. 
(Continued from vol. LVI, page 166.) 
Literal Translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 3). 

Have you forsaken us#* to-day, oh Lord ¢40 

To-day we have none" behind to support us ; 

‘We have noither city nor language ;## 

Oue beauty will lie only in our ornaments ; 

5 Your jurisdiction must bo extended to our abode. ? 

The lord'4, on hearing this request, 

Was filled with joy, and he answered 

‘As occasion demands, good dbins 

T shall send you within twelve yea 
10. The seventy-two families of seven clans, 

‘You must go united. 

My children, go you in joy. 

With jacket, veil,*® rosary, and cloth for the head, # 

Chain,4? wristlot, and beautiful cross, 

15 And good provision got together, 

‘They went in a multitude somo distance with umbretias.«8 

‘Then, when they reached the sea-shore to go on board, 

Friends, masters, and relatives all 

‘Embrace one another kindly. 

20 ‘Tears are on the chest, and it is wet ; 
‘None is witness but God, 
‘My children, shall we moot again after you go to India # 
Rememober us always, that relationship may not be sundered, 
‘Always bear the ten and the seven in mind ; 
25 Do not turn away (from the faith). 

By the grace of God 

‘The threo ships sail sido by side, 

(Another tune.) 

By the will of tho Triune God St. Thomas (is) in Mylapore.¢° 

Without mishaps we" arrived in Cranganore. 
30 In the land of the Malabar king our reputation to-day 

Must be fittingly recognised by the monarch. 

30 The 400 omigranta from Jorumlom and other places, about to start for Malabar. 
40 *Lord "rotors hero to tho Catholicos of tho East, 
41 Nono, like the Catholicos. 42 Thole language would be of no uso in Malabar. 
45 In Malabar. 44 The Catholioos, 
45 Volls aro not in use to-day even among the Southists, who claim descent from Thomas Cana and tho 
foreigners that came with hiss, 

46 ‘Tho Malabar Christian women, both Southist and Northist, cover their head with a piooo of fine 
loth whilont church oF at prayer mectings, ‘This isn Jewish eustom, ef. Cor. 11 : 6,6, 13. 

17 A gold chain for the neck or used as m belt, 

48 Umbrellas, not ana protection apainst the heat of the sun, but asa mark of dignity. Such umbrellas 
fare mado of brightly coloured sill and adorned with gems nnd gold-Ince. ‘These are used in Africa, Barman 
‘anit China aleo to-day 

49 ‘The ten Commandments and the boven Sacraments, 

450 ‘his Line seems to have no connection with tho others. In fact, the whole song is disjotnted and 
difioult to interpret. 

U1 We, ica those that eanne with Thomas Cana, 
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At the sight of the king the heart was gladdened, 

To clear the way for the heirs*? of St. Thomas 

18 found you to-day not transgressing the commandmonts.4 
35. They offered presents of coins and good gems. 

Give us according to our presents, and write in the presence of witnesses. 

We were given enough religious privileges ; 

‘The Malabar monarch that day engraves on a copper-plate, 

‘The king went, and saw the land and gaye it away. 
40 In the year SovalS* after the birth of tho Lord, 

‘The honoured Kintyi Tomman received the coppor-plate document, 

Willingly did carpenters come and build a church and city. 

After having lived in comfort for some time, 

‘To our joy there camo two shipst* in the outer sea,*? 

Literal Translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 4). 
Steophe VIS8, 

‘To preach the religion to Coromandel and Malabar 

Mon were appointed in good Mylaporo, 

‘To preach the religion exvept in Coromandel 

‘The Tarists (Christians) failed, and Bagudsi (Bagdad) heard of it. 
5. The Catholicos was sorry and his heart grew weary. 

In all the eight directions—in Pandya’s land, and in Coromandel (=in Chola’s land) and 

in China— 
‘The sole truth was spread according to the way of St. Thomas. 
‘May Jesus help those who did so ! 





Strophe VII. 

‘The Catholicos and the Rampins (monks) were all sorry. 
10 Who will now go in time to govern Malaikara (Malabar 2) 

Qne from those seated in the assembly answers 

One of the twin-horn must go to Malaikara 

‘We are the sons and nephews of the same" person, 

And Kingyi'Tomman made up his mind to go. 

15. Seventy-two families go on board the ship ; 

‘There is dbiindn (bishop), priests and deacons ; 

And there are 400 persons, including men and women, 

By the blessing of the Catholicos the ship sails through the sca, 

‘The sea-shore is thronged with (people) shedding tears, 

53 Perhaps those St. Thomas Christians who were already in Malabar "Re 2 
be ‘to expound the way * (Christianity), a ieerehets 

60 T, a, the Malabar monarch. 

£4 This ino and the previous one are very dificult to reconstruct; the text ia 1. 

2 Becerra da 
mut oe SA Jia ais 345, ‘Sovala will not mit the metro. ‘The word hav no mesning 
be mor it of Tamil. It may bo the Syrine buv0t ‘question, 
enquiry. uval or Srila would give av. 345, re eS ee 

60 Two Portuguese ships. Tho reference is to the. ‘coming of the Portuguese in a.. 1498, 

nde marest of the wong denls with subsequent event, sFhish have nothing to do with ‘homes Cana 
rt 

68 The lines translated here form part ofa hs 

ses vghaeiee Part lengthy song about the church of Marutolit in ‘Travancore, 

69 T cannot say how Thomas Cana was twin-born and how he was both son and nephew to the 
‘same person. ‘The St. Thomas Christians may be said to be both Christ! ‘spiritual children and the children 
of St upamam who in the Acts of Thomas is represented ws ‘the twin of Christ, 
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20. The ship eails through the waves of the red ses and the black sea, 
Mahddévar"" of the Malabar king was sighted and forthwith the sails were farled. 
Strophe VIII. 
‘The foreigner (Thomas Cana) saw the king and received land ; 
‘The noble city and church were finished. 
‘Thoso who heard of this came and entered the fort, 
26 Saw the good dbfindn (=bishop) and received his blessing**. 
Literal Translation of Malayalam Documents (No, 5) (On Mar Joseph,)*? 
In the good city of Jerusalem, 
In tho land where emeralds and pearls grow, 
OF the lord, resplendent as a dancing peacock, 
‘The complexion, I may say, resembles gold of ten and a half carats.*#. 
5 He speaks like » Chinese flute; 
‘He is not lacking at all in religious zeal. 
‘That noble lord wants to go and govern Malabar. 
He started by Bava’s (the Father's)** command ; 
‘He obtained his permission and forthwith set out on his journey. 
(Another tune.) 
10 He was given high social rank. 
‘He was given the several privileges of a Catholicos, 
‘And he was fittingly sent off with regal musical instruments. 
In his holy hand he received the Book,*7 
‘The holy Catholicos, according to the custom instituted by St. Thomas, 
(Another tune.) 
15 He went to Esrif® and obtained permission, 
He received the good signet ruby. 
In his wish he wns in Cochin,* in excellence he was in Rome?®, 
(Another tune.) 
‘Together they" started and embarked in a ship, 
Set sail in the direction of Malabsr, 
20. And landed in Cranganore. 
On their sighting the Cochin harbour, 
©) Tho city of Mabidévar Putnam (Ceanganore). 
2 (The remaining lines havo no bearing on Thomas Cana.) Abin, dbindn, and dlsind. are from 


Syriao, otul mean ‘our father.’ Tho Lord's peayer in Syrine begins with Abin, Our Father. Bishops aleo 
‘are addressed 93 dbiin. Abiin is related to Abba in = Abba, Father " of Mark, 14: 36, 

163 Mar Joseph, Bishop of Edema, was the person who saw a vision in the night about the pitiahle state 
of the Malabar Christians, and prevailed on the Catholicos of the East to send him to Malabar along with 
ft body of Christians under the leadership of Thomas Cana in a.n. 345. 

14 Mar Joaeph of Edexza is hero said to be in Jerusalem. Was hea native of Edsssa, consecrate bishop 
of Jerusalom 
$ Gold of 10} carata ia regarded as pare gold. Bodies of the colour of puro gold aro regarded in Malabar 
‘as the most beautiful. To acquire that colour kings and other rich persons take overy day a mixture of 
tandalwood and gold made into paste. 
© The Catholicos of the East. Bivi is now gencrally applied to Patriarchs and Catholicei. 

The Bible. 
‘This is presumably tho scat of the Catholicos of the East, Which place is this Is it Omoéne, the 
district of which Edesm was the copital ? 
‘Flo wns so eager to be in Malabar that he transported himself there (to Cochin) in imagination. 
10 Ho was equal to the Pope in grandeur. 71 Mar Joseph, Thomas Cana and others. 
12 Cochin harbour is close to Cranganore, where they are said to have landed. 
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Eightoon salutes were fired.?3 
When he enters the city gate, after the firing of the salutes, 
‘The sepoys,"# they give a shout, 
25 And all their limbs languish, 
On the royal palanquin a flag was raised, 
And in it sat Raja Varma,"> 
Chompakadséri™# also is with him, 
And the king of Vettattunid’™ too. 
30 Mir Joseph of Urfa?S goes. 
Four priests aro near him, 
‘There are many deacons too, 
Sepoys?? are close to him, 
And Tomman Kinin®0 is with him. 
35 You! came and obtained a permit, 
And went there early, 
And held him by the hand to disembark. 
A royal palanquin®? plated with gold 
He mounted, and sat down, 
40 And proceeding in pomp, entered the fort. 
In the fort was the Perumal, the king. 
(Another tune.) 
‘The daytime-lamp,*4 the foot-cloth, * and regal musical instruments, 
We have come with the desire to govern Malabar, 
Longing to seo my children well, 





(Another tune.) 

45 By the grace of the loving Mother,$® 

He slowly got ready and to the king of the solar races? 

Narrated the facts, 

And obtained a house and compound and slaves. 

‘Those who visited him bowed and received his blessing, 
50 And wearing the mitre, he governed three years.*5 

(To be continued.) 

73 This seems to be an individual touch by the author of the song. Firing of guns or potarda was 
xot in vogue in a0. 345, although gunpowder seems to have been known at that time, 

74 "Tho eoldiera in Cranganore. 

78 Raja Varma who received the Bishop ab the city gato has to be taken ai the then Malabar king. 1 
think Thave seen the name Resovarman in some Portuguese account. Whero ? 

76 Tho king of that principality in Travancore. 7? ‘Thia principality isin British Malabar. 

78 Unahi in tho original is modern Uria, old Edonsa. 

1 Mar Jovoph’s own retinue or tho king's soldiors sent as an escort, 

89 Thomas Cana. In Malayalam he is known as Tomroan Kinda, Kniyi Tomman, and Kana Tomma, 

1 The poet addrenes ‘Thomas Cana, who is supposed to havo landed frst to go ond oltain the permit. 

82 To the ship. 2 Sent from tho palace. 

Lamp lit by day for processions. ‘This isa special privilege. 

loth spread on the ground for tho bishop to walk along. Another priviloge. 98 St, Mary. 
+7 Hindu kings of anciont times are rai to havo belonged to two races, the solar cb and the hanar race, 
S41 Rima, the hero of the Rismiyana, belonged to tho solar mee. = 

4+ ‘Thor five documents may, from theie style and language, be assigned to tho L7th—10th century. 
Allthe five ara frot tho Ancient Songs of the Syrian Christians of Malabac (in Malayalam), Kottayam, 1010, 
The theory that theso in their original form had been compased in 4.0. 245, but were ‘hanged 
in wording as tho contuti went by, is quito untenable, Nothing pevalir i thero in tho language nd style 
‘and wording of them, that may besaid to have como down from the fourth century a.n. or even the fourteenth, 
‘On the other hand all indications point to their origin in the 17ih—L0th century. 

1. M. Zaloski's The Sainte of India; Mangalore, Codiabail Press, 1915, pp. 215226, has extencts from 
the above four songs as well as from others. But tho transletion there ia wrong in almost every line, 
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SOME NOTES ON MAGIC AND TABOO IN BENGAL. 
By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lizr, (Pansy) 

Ix the earliest stage of the evolution of mankind, magic, as has been pointed out by the 
great German philosopher Hegelt, was the primary form of religion. Gradually, when men. 
found out that they were unable to direct nature to their own will, religion, which assumes 
the existence of a superior being or beings, dawned upon them, and was practised simulta- 
neously with magic in its primitive form. Religion alone is the last developmental phase in 
the history of human faiths. 

‘The mind of the primitive man is wayward ; he does not distinguish between similarity 
and identity ; his powers of analysis and disorimination are limited ; his ideas are formed by 
chance impressions ; and his conclusions are based on superficial analogies. Magic with 
hhim assumes that all things which are alike to each other are the same, or that things whieh 
hhave been in contact with each other are always in contact®. In India, from very early 
times, there has been confusion between religion and magic, and we find that the sacrificial 
ritual of the Vedic period was pervaded with practices breathing the spirit of the most 
primitive magic?. It is therefore necessary to see if it is possible to draw a definite line of 
demarcation between religion and magic. The main difference between them seems to lie 
in the fact that in religion the worshippers belonging to a group of persons are bound together 
by a common faith, whereas in magic there is no such faith to unite them. Religion assumes 
the world to be directed by conscious beings who, by means of conciliatory methods, may 
‘be induced to use their powers for the good of the worshipper ; magio does not admit it, but 
‘says that the course of nature is determined by immutable laws acting mechanically. Again, 
religious and magical rites do not differ from each other, and it is often very difficult to dis- 
‘inguish the one from the other ; magic, however, takes a sort of pleasure in profaning all 
saored things, as also thero is something profoundly anti-religious in all the actions of a 
magician’, Without going deeper into the subject, religion may be defined as “ a propitia- 
tion or conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed to direct and control the 
‘course of nature and of human life ”§ ; while Messrs. H. Hubert and M. Mauss define magical 
rites as tout rite qui ne fait pas partie d'un culte organisé, rite privé, rite secret, mystérieus, et ten 
dant, comme limite, vers le rite prohibit. 

‘Magic has two different aspects which we may conveniently call positive and negative. 
‘The former which aims at arriving at some definite object hy the performance of certain acts 
is called Sorcery, the latter which protects from certain dreaded consequences by means of non- 
performance of certain acts is known as Taboo ; thus, if we consider sorcery as the positive pole 
‘of sympathetic magio, taboo is its negative pole. ‘The theory that taboo was negative magic 
was first distinctly formulated more than twenty years ago by Messrs. Hubert and Mauss". 

‘Magio is practical ; it assumes that like produces like, hence itis a common enough eustom 
in Bengal even to-day® for those desirous of winning love to make a little clay image 

+ Vorlanangen fiber die PRlosophie der Religion, Borlis, 1892, vol 1, pp- 220 va. 

4 (Bic) J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Beolution of Kings, London, 1920, vol. T, p, 53. 

3-H. Oldonborg, Dio Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1804, p. 59. 

4 W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Scmiter, tnd od., pp. 264, 265; Hubert and Mauss, 
“ Raquiaw d'une théorie générale de la magio,” Ande Sociologique, vol. viii (Paris, 1904), p. 19; Emile 
Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Baigious Life, Swain'a tr p. 43. 

(Sic) J, G. Frazer, The Magic Art, vol. 1, p, 222 

# Hubert and Mauss, op. eit, p. 19; ef. P, Huvelin, “‘Magio ot droit individuel," Année Socologique, 
‘vol. X (Paris, 1905-1006), p.2, quoted by Biren Bonnerjea, L’Euinolagie du Bengale, Paris, 1927, p. 120. 

7 Op. eity p86. A yeor later, in 1905, the same conclusion was independently arrived at by Sir 
‘Fraser (Lectures on the Early History of Kéngahip, London, 1906, pp. 62-54) ; eee also Man, vol. VI, 
1908) pp. 55 29. 
‘ ie A similar anciont Hindu coremeny seo M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Athares Veda, Oxford, 1897, 
‘pp: 358 aq W. Caland, Altindlscher Zauberrituc, Amsterdam, 1900, p-119, 
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representing the beloved, and toshootan arrow tipped with a thorn in its heart. ‘This is clearly 
a.cort of homeopathic magic®, for docs not Kima, the Indian god of Love corresponding 
to Cupid of classical mythology, shoot his darts at the hearts of young people so that they 
fall in love? By the same process of reasoning that like produces like, among some of the 
degraded Hindu sects of Bengal, when it is desired to injure or to kill an enemy, a small clay 
image is made to represent him, and then a knife or a pin is stuck through the heart ; the person 
‘whose image is thus mutilated is sure to feel the effects and dic in consequence!®, “ Nijer 
nak kele parer jétré bhaiiga kari” (To cut one’s own nose in order to make another person's 
journey abortive) is a common enough expression in Bengali, which may be interpreted in 
the same way, though the desired effect, we should in justice admit, would be very dearly 
bought. 
A curious application of homeopathic magic is to be met with in the widespread custom 
in Bengal of curing night-blindness, an affiction of the eye which renders a person incapable 
of seeing anything distinctly at night, by the internal use of s firefly. The process is 
extremely simple : get hold of a living firefly and enclose it alive within the pulpy inside of a 
banana, then giveit to the sufferer to eat ; as the fire-ly lights up its own way in the dark, 80 
it is sure to impart some of its virtue to the eater, who will consequently be cured of his 
affliction". A splinter in a child’s eye is effectually removed by rubbing the upper eye-lid 
and repeating the following verse : 
“ Dinilo has, ure ja 
Mati has, gale 54 
Kath has, bheahe ja : 
Pithar has, bhetige 34.” 
which may be translated into English doggerel verse thus : 

Tf dust thou art, fly away ; 
If thou art clod, melt I pray 
TE wood thou art, float away 
But if stone, break I say.!? © 

By an association of ideas, the pfpal tree (Ficus religioaa'2) and the tortoise' are the objects 

of a cult in Bengal, for it is believed that longevity may thus be attained. 

‘The Hindus do not burn the body of a still-born child or of a child which has died before 
attaining the age of two years, but bury the body in the house itself, This unusual method 
of disposing of the dead—the custom of cremating a dead body is universal among the Hindus 
—is followed in the belief that, if this be done, the mother will bear another child’. In the 

‘© T have adopted the terms Homaopathic Magic and Contagious Magic in accordance with Sir James. 
G, Frazer (The Magic Art and the Evolution of pt. 1 of “The Golden Bough," vol. I, pp. 52 99.) for 
the charms based on the Law of Similarity and the Law of Contact respectively. 

10 Of. W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Foltlore of Northern India, Westminster, 1890, vol. II, pp. 278 
2q5 ‘The Tribes and Castes of North-Western Provinces ond Oudh, Calcutta, 1890, vol. I, p. 
E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, pp. 328 qq. 

11 Behnolopie du Bengole,p. 14. 33 Thi, 

38 Of. among the Chinese, 8. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, New York, 1883, vol. Tl, p. 259; in 
Coylon,.(Sir) J. E. Tennent, An Account of the Island of Ceylon, London, 1859, vol. TI, p, 632 sq. 

14 “Divers marvellous tales are narmted with regard to iti (the tortoise's) fabulous longevity and 
its faculty of transformation "—W. F. Mayers, The Chinese Reader's Manual, Shanghai, 1924, p. 101, No, 
£99, «9, “ Kwei.” 

18 Bthnologie du Bengals, p. 71 quoting J. Joly, Reckt und Sitte Strassburg, 1896, p. 155; R. Herts 
“La représentation collective de la mort,” Année Soriologique, vol. X, (Paris, 1905-1906), p, 122, n. 1, 
‘where, on the authority of the Code of Manu (Sacred Books of the Eat, XXV, p. 180), be says, that such 
children aro buried in a forest immediately after death occurs, and their bones ure never recovered. 
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Bilaspur district, with the same object in view, the body of such a child is placed in an ear- 
thenware pot and buried in the doorway or in the yard of the honso'®. In the same manner, 
in every phase of religious life we find traces of sympathetic magic. When « Brahman has 
his initiation ceremony, he is made to tread with his right foot on a stone, while the words 
are repeated ; “ Tread on the stone, be firm like the stone "7. 

Contagious magic'® is that which is based on the assumption that all things which have 
once been in contact with each other must always remain so. ‘The most widely spread example 
of this form of magic is the sympathy which is believed to exist between » human being and 
the different parts of the body. Hair and nail in the folklore of every nation play an impor- 
tant part in magical rites!®, Similarly names are intimately connected with the body, 
and therefore, in Bengal, every care ix taken to hide the real name of # person by giving 
him a nickname, or a pet-rame (dure ném, as it is called). If evil-disposed persons become 
aware of the real name, they thereby obtain a part of his soul, and may perform magical 
operations to the prejudice of the owner of the name, Moreover, Hindus rarely call a 
woman by her real name ; she is usually known as the daughter, wife or mother of such and 
such a person*!, as the case may be. ‘The placenta is intimately connected with the body of 
‘an infant ; therefore, on the birth of a child, the midwife carefully takes the placenta away 
in ancarthenware pot, and hides it in a secure place or buries it somewhere away from human 
gaze. If some animal were to devour it, or if it were to be destroyed in some other way 
before the annapriéan (the taking of the rice") ceremony, which is also the naming cere- 
mony, the child will fall dangerously ill, if not die**. An ancient Hindu magio rite is mentioned 
in the Kausika-eftra, a book of sorcery, where it is directed that, if you wish toharm an enemy, 
you shonld make cuts in his footprints with a certain leaf, then collect the dust from the 
footprint in a leaf of the Butea frondosa and throw it into the frying pan ; as the dust gets hot, 
‘and it crackles, so will your enemy be powerless*?. Here the footprint is supposed to be in 
reality a part of the man himself. 

From the above examples the magical character of the ancient Hindu rites is clearly 
apparent. Dr. Caland justly remarks on this subject that those who have been accustomed to 
regard the Hindus as a highly civilised people will be surprised to find evidences of savagery 
‘amongst them and the remarkable resemblance of their rites with the shamanism of the North 
‘American Tndians**, In Calcutta, a well-known charm for stopping a downpour of rain 
to make a first-born child roll a candle of cloth and bum it*®. This is based on the belief 
that, since fire and water are enemies, and since water puts ont fire, s0, conversely, fire must 
‘also in some inexplicable way act inimically towards water, in this case rain. Various other 

‘besides the Hindus have used fire as a charm against rain ; it is known among the 
‘Australian tribes, the Toradjas of Celebes, the Arabs, and so on’*. Again, rain suggests 
fears the birth of a female child is a matter for regret among the Hindus, therefore, this 
‘ao suggests tears. Hence, the logical conclusion follows that if it is raining at the time 

Te (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Mogie Art, vol. I, p. 104 quoting E. M. Gordon, Indian Folk Tales, p. 49. 

17 Grihya Satras, te, by H. Oldenberg, pt. I, pp- 168, 282 sq. pt. IT, p- 188. 14 See above p. 108, n, 

19 Of. Lal Bibiri {De}, Folk Tales of Bengal ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bowgh?, vol. Ts pp- 
307 «43 Biron Bonnorjen, A Dictionary of Superstitions ant Myphotogy, London, 1928, pp. 116 ea.» 175 eq. 

20 Bthnologic du Bengole, p-83; Dictionary of Superstitions, p.176. $1 Ibid. 

22 Among the Khasis, ee P.R.’ ‘Curdon, The Khavis, London, 1907, p. 124; for various superstitions 
bout the placenta see (Sir) J. . Frazer, The Magic Art, vol. I, pp. 182-201 and suthorities given there; 
‘hid, The Golden Bough, 2nd edition, vol. IIT, pp. 300 999; H. Ploss, Dos Kind, wol.T, pp. 15 94: :. Crawley, 
‘The’ Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 119. 

25 W. Caland, Altindischen Zauberrituel, Amsterdam, 1900, pp- 162 = 


4 Abiindiaches Zauberritud, Introduction, p.1X. 
38 Blmolopie du Bengale, p. 125, quoting North Indian Notes and Queries, 1, (1801). p. 378; Eneyeloper 


‘dia of Religion and Euhice, vol. VIST, pp. 290,291. 
{30 Seo (Sis) J. G, Frazer, The Mogie Art and the Evolution of King, ol. 1, pp. 252, 253, 
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‘conception takes place, the fruit will be a baby girl, but, should the weather be fine, a boy?¥, 
Similarly, rain on one’s wedding day forotells tears for the bride**. 

Propitiatory rites have always been regarded as conducive to good results. In some 
places, however, much virtue is attributed to abuse. On the day of the Nashthi-chandra in 
the month of Biddra (July-August) people play practical jokes with the intention of 
drawing down vituperation on themselves, and along with it good luck#*. Tt is inauspicious 
to look at the new moon in the month of Bhddra ; those who have inadvertently done so, 
try to avert the evil by throwing stones and brickbats into their neighbours’ houses in 
order that they may revile them. If they are successful, the neighbours who abuse them will 
themselves be the sufferers. In European superstition, the surest way of driving away 
Jack-o' Lanterns is by cursing themi#, 


‘The influence of the evil eye, as I have explained elsewhere, is much feared by the in- 
habitants of Bengal, and, in order to avert it, divers subterfuges are resorted to. Iron is 
distasteful to evil beings, henco it is said to be an infalliable charm for the evil eye#?, ‘The 
use of the ¢ulasi (sweet basil) plant as.a powerful charm is universal among the Hindus, It 
is to bo scen growing before the doorway of every Hindu house ; every morning the earth 
around its stem is carefully cleaned over with cowdung® thinned with water, and every 
evening incense is bumed near it. In many places pious Brahmans sit in front of the tulast 
plant, and recite their daily prayers ; itis, in fact, the object of a cult. Tn this connection we 
‘may mention that it is a noteworthy fact that the basil plant, which is said to have grown 
on Christ’s grave, is also worshipped in the Eastern Church, and in Greece many magical 
virtues are attributed to it?#, Most of the precautions against the evil eye are of a negative 
character, and consequently they are taboos. 


At the boginning of our article we have seen that taboo is the negative pole of sympathe- 
tio magic, We shall now enumerate some of the general taboos of Bengal. ‘The belief that 
excessive admiration of the state of health of an individual is prejudicial to him, is, universal3®, 
Hence it is an unwritten law in Bengal not to be too enthusiastic in praising anything, or, if 
inadvertently anything be highly praised Yy another, immediately to rectify the error by 
Positively denying its merits. Euphemism, which is so general in. all eastern countries, no 
doubt owes its origin to the same reason, namely not to mention a bad thing by ite right name, 
but to give it n highsounding title. One of the lowest castes in India is that of the 


37 Biinologie du Bowpale, p. 123. For « similar European superstition, woo H, Plow, Daw Weib in der 
Natur und Vélkerbunde, 4th edition, Laipsic, 1895, vol. I, p, 551. 

38 Bihnologie du Bengale, ibid. ; H. Ploss, op. cit, vole, p. 4B. 

2° Gf. W. W. Hunter, Orinso, London, 1872, vol. I, pp. 140 sq.; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India, wo. Y, p. 17s 

38 Benj. Thorpe, Northern Mythology(?) + Dictionary of Superstitions, p. 252, of. pp. 133, 289, 

31 Beknologie du Bengale, pp. 81, $4, 85, 131, 133, 137. 

32 Of. J. Grimm, Dewaene Mytholome, pp. 485,485, 1050; A. Bastian, Der Mensch in der Geschichte, 
Laipsic, 1860, vol. 1, pp. vol. ILL, p.204; A. Wattke, Der deutache Volksaberylaute der Gegenwart, 
Hamburg, 1860, pp. 15, 20, 122, 220; Bonj. Thorpe, op. cit, vol. I, p. 80; (Bis) J. Rhy Cette Poldtore, 
Welsh and Mane, Oxford, 1901, p. 325; Ethnologic du Bengale, pp. 92, 181, 18; J. G. Dalyell, The Darker 
Superativions of Scotland, p. 120; La Strackerjan, Aberglaube wnt Sagen aus dem Hersogtm Oldenburg, 
Oldenburg, 1867, vol. I, p. 154; vol. TL p. 17; E. Tylor, Primitive Culiure, London, 1871, vol. 1, p. 1275 
F. Bamsott, Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and Sailors, London, 1885, p. 10 ; Jewish Eneyeclopedia, vol. 
TV, p. 486; Hubert and Mauss, op. city p. 62; Aubrey, Remainer, p. 67 ; Ex Lane, 1001 Nights, vol. 1, po 30 

84 In Bengal cowdung is said to bo a panacea for all evils. (Of. In Day, op. eit; Buinolopie du Bengals, 
Pp. 63, 65; A. M.T. Jackson, Foltfore Noter, Bombay, 1914, vol. 1, p.79 J, dolly, Recht und. Sitte, p. 1873 
Larousse, Dict untversel duu XIX¢ sidele, vol. XIV, p. 1255, e. 

1 Cf. 5. PT. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1885, p. 823. 

35 Seo F.'T. Elworthy, The Evil Bye, London, 1895, pp. 8, 10, 22 ; Jahn, " Uber dan Aberglauben des 
‘boson Blickes", Herichte der Gesellechaft der Wissenschaften, Leipsic, 1885, p. 35. 

34 Of. Lt-Col, D.C, Phillott, Hindustani Stepping Stones, Appendix, “ Euphemisms,” 
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scavengers or sweepers, ‘They are regarded as thoroughly unclean, and most people would hesit- 
ate even to tread on their shadows, fearing to be polluted by thus coming into magical contact 
with them ; they however glory in the euphemisticname of mefar3* (from Persian miNar 334, 
‘a great personage ‘). In a similar manner the name of a water-carrier is taboo, and he is 
Popularly known as dhisti (from Persian bihishit «542, a dweller in paradise '). Taboos of 
different nature are those which prohibit the use of the names of snakes, thieves, robbers, 
tigers and so on after nightfall?® ‘The beings which these names represent are all dreaded : 
things which are dreaded need to be conciliated ; therefore their names are taboo for fear 
of being visited by them. Not only fear but respect also forbids mentioning names of certain 
Persons and objects. Hindu women are loth to mention their husbands’ names; should 
this be for some reason absolutely necessary, they would change the initial letters before 
pronouncing them, and, if this should prove unsuccessful, write them down. For the samo 
reason, whenever the name of a deceased person is uttered, the prefix fear (‘God ')is pat 
before it3*. In different parts of the country, asat Bilaspur*®, when the paichdyat (' village 
council ") meets, no one of the assembly is allowed to twirl a spindle, for, if this be done, the 
discussion, like the spindle, will'go round in a circle and no definite conclusion will be arrived 
at. If we look up any Bengali dictionary we find that the verb jioyd or jon means * to go, 
to go away’; in practice the signification is modified to ‘to go away for ever’, and hence 
ita uso is limited. ‘Thus for example, when a boy is taking leave of his mother on his way to 
school, he will never say ‘ jéchehhi’ (‘I am going’), because that suggests an inauspicious 
omen, but will say instead *dsi’ (‘I am coming’), which is cheating fate. 

Among the taboos observed by primitive people none are more m ‘or important 
than the prohibitions against eating certain foods*®, In abstaining from these foods, he is 
in reality performing negative magic ; therefore I shall give a few examples of food taboos in 
modern Bengal. Beef is forbidden to all Hindust!, as also the flesh of those animals which 
are respected by them. Among vegetables, the principal taboos are onions, garlic, palm, 
‘mushrooms and plants growing in unclean places‘?, Lentils are taboo to all good Brahmans, 
because, when cooked, they look red and thus suggest blood. Moreover, it. is forbidden to 
partake of food while standing or lying down, or in a naked state, or in wet clothes*®, ‘They 
must not also sit to a meal with their wives, although an apcient ritual prescribed it during 
tho marriage ceremony! 

From the above sketch, which has necessarily been short, we find that magic, both in 
its positive and negative form, enters largely into the public and the private life of the Bengalis, 

This name “has been applicd to the class in question in irony or rater in consolation, . — y 
Bat the name has #9 completely adbered ia this application, that all eenso of either irony or consslation, 
thas perished.” (Col. (Si H. Vuloand A.C. Burnell, Hobson Jabwon, A Glomary of Anglo-Indian Collogutal 
Wonds and Phravee, 1b edition, London, 1586, pp. 432 sq.) 

Bubnotogie de Bengole, p. 83: North Indian Notes ond Queries, 1, 15. 

Can this be attributed fo ancestor worship, or is it through the fear of being followed by the ghost 
of the dead? Cf. the German custom of prefixing der slige with an almost identical meaning. The Mubarn- 
‘madana abstain from meationing the Qurin by nazoe; they call it bari ez (LtCol. D.C. Phillott, iO), 
In the Dooalogue (Beodus, XX, 7) we find it expressly mentioned “Thou abalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” 

40 (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Mayie Art, vol. 1, p. 117. 

41 (Sie) 3M. Williams, Hindwinm, London, 1878, pp. 155-137; J. Jolly, Recht wnd Site, p. 163. Seo 
ry Bihnologie du Benge, pp. 63.85, 85 n. 3. 

42°“ Voo. vegotabiliseher Nalirunz soll man Knoblauch, Laach, Zeicbein, Pilze und auf dem Miste 
gewachsooe Pflanzen melden. Auch von unwardigen Perwoorn geschenkte, abgetandeno Speitea, wie 
‘Oberreste ciner Moblzoit, von wnreinen Ticren oder Menschen berabrte Speisen uw. dgl. darfen nicht genomen 
werden.” (J. Jolly, op. cit-. pp- 157 sq.) 

43 J, Joly, op. cit, p. 158. But why? 7 
‘Hartland, The Legend of Permus, London, 18-1896, vol. Il, p. 345, quoting Sacred Books, 
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‘To understand the Hindu caste system, and especially the unchallenged supremacy of the 
Brahmans, we must not expect to find a clue in their traditional intellectual superiority as 
Jaw-givers and priests, but in their réle as magicians, for magicians they undoubtedly were ; 
the very word Brahman derives its origin from brahmana ‘a magic spell §*, Nay, not 
only was the Brahman @ magician in the hoary past, but he is so in our own days. He is 
not simply a priest performing his daily duties in the temples, but he is a wizard who, with 
his curses and incantations, can make or mar all around him. Is not the picture of an enraged 
Brahman with his right arm outatretched, holding in his hand the sacred wpavtla, and cursing 
1a terrified individual familiar to all who have spent some timo of their lives in the “ magical 
land ” of India? Can it be possiblo that at last we are on the threshold of the long-lost 
mystery of the origin of the caste system in India? It is only a hypothesis to be followed 
or rejected as subsequent researches may direct us.## 








BOOK-NOTICES. ' 


Aicanvactoisags, by Saxrmmmapna, published by 

Sei Mala Manorama Press, Mylapore, 

This ina dramatic work based on the story of the 
Ranéyana and bas been brought into prominent 
notice inthe discussions on the authenticity of the 
works of Bhise, the thicteen dramas published by 
the lato Mahimahopidhyiya Ganapati Sastrigal of 
‘Trivandrum. It is published by collation of six 
manuscripts ond with a commentary. 1b has on 
introduction by Mahimahopidhyaya 8. Kuppo- 
‘evami Sastrigal in English, and is, on the wholer 
brought out creditably so far ax tho printer's part 
(of it is concerned, although it does not reach up. 
‘gute to the level of tho Nicnaya Sigam Pres 
‘The story begins with the Aranyakinda of the 
Réméyera and cartes it almost to the end. The 
plot iv modified to suit the tasto of the author, or 
Perhaps dramatic needs according to him, and the 
Peculiar feature is tho almost mimeulous posters 
Of the two Jewels concerned in the story, the signet 
ting of Rima and the head-jowel of Siti. Te would 
te romembered that in the Réméyaya, Hsnumin 
carries the signet ring as evidence of his charseter 
fs messenger from Rima and returns to Rama with 
the heed jewel of Si ns evidence of his having soon 
hor. ‘There they aro treated as ordinary jewel 
Hero they ero given a somewhat-miraculous 
charneter, probably with a view to producing won. 
eement in the treatinent of th plot. ‘Tho intro- 
action is interesting and informing. According to 
the profesror, tho commentator must havo lived 
about the;end of the sixteenth century and. the 
beginning of the seventeenth, os he quotes from the 
Sinai Phopatcte. This by iecll canock toako 

im #0 Tate, but the professor couples with it that 
tho was influenced by the work Nardyaniys of one 
Niriyava Bhatte of Malabar, whore dato is s.b. 
1500, But he does not give any reference to where 











ho finds this iuence, nor does he point out whether 
it in quite decisive. In regard to the date of Sakti- 
bhadra himself, the learned professor is of opinion 
that ho was Go immediate diseiplo of tho first 
Sankarichirya, ciroa a.p. 788-820. But ho notes, 
none the Jess, that rhetoricians like Bhimaha and 
Tagarnitha do not quote from him. In trying to 
ix the downward limit, he places Saktibhadr 
anterior to the ‘Travancore sovereign, Kulaitkara 
‘Varma, thenuthor of Tapati Samavaranam, Subbadrd- 
Dhananjayom and of a third work, Acharya 
Manjariotht. Two histrionio directories ro said 
to have been compiled in his reign, namely, Krama- 
Mipika and Atjaprakéram. "Tho latter work men 
‘ions fourteen plays, of which the first five include 
tho two dramas by Kulasdkara himeelf, Ndydianda 
of Sri Harsha, écharya Chidémani and Kala 
Saigandhiké. ‘Tho sixth is an anceymous work, 
Si Krishna Chara. Tho remaining eight are 
included in the thirteen dramas aseribed to Bliss. 

‘Here comes in the contribution of this drama to 
the ditcussion of the authenticity or otherwise of 
Bhiva. Since this drama figured #0 mach in the 
iscussions, one would have expected that the 
‘opportunity would be taken advantage of by tho 
learned professor to consider the Bhiisa problem as 
8 whole, and restate it in the light im which it i 
placed by the publication of thia work. Although 
{the Bhima problem was started by the late Pagiit 
Ganapati Sistri, it han long since coased to bo 
entirely s question of his own. ‘The mere pointing 
to weak spots in his arguments or overstatement i 
respect of particulars cannot settle the question. 
‘Nor iait fair critisism to state that. everybody. that 
took the view of the lnte learned editor of these 
plays has taken it on trast and hoa beon gulled into 
his belief. The question stands on entirely another 
footing now, and the problom must be considered 














Frazer, he Mogic Art, vol. I, p. 229. 





©, Schrader, Reallczikon dee indogermanixchen Altertumakunde, Strassburg, 1001, pp. 637 a.5 (Sie) 
‘Only the Aryan population (teo however my Euhnologie du Bengale, Introduction, p. ali; Appendix 


A, “Cartes Ethnogaphiques,” Map No.1; Appendix B, "Tablewux Anthropométriques,” Nos. 2, 3) of 
Bengal has boon dealt swith in this article, ,An account of the magic and taboo of the Kolarian and 
‘Dravidian tribes will be given later. 
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‘aa whole rather than in the unsatistactorily pesce- 
‘meal style the professor has chosen to treat it. ‘Tho 
least that was expected ie that he should meet tho 
thover of Dr. Sukthankur and Mr. Lakshman Sarup, 
neither of whom could be charged with having 
swallowed without judgment the findings of tho Into 
Pandit. 

One may perhaps readily accopt the learned profes- 
‘son's estimate of the merits of the new drama. But 
the management of the plot and tho alterations 
introduced do not all of them strilce a lay reader ax 
making for improvement. Some of these details 
roay he regarded as indisating decadence in art. 
‘The tendency to introduce the clement of wonder 
coms occasionally to load the author into excess 
‘wud porbape thus pass the bounds of good taste, 

Tn regard to the time of Kulaiékara Varman, 
there jaa good doal to be said in favour of hi 
Sdentifeation with Ravivarman Kulastlcara, who was 
responsible for turning out the Muhammadan can- 
tontwents from tha south soon after the invasions of 
Mtik Kafur, Bot Me. Sastriar prefers to take the 
commencement of the tenth century for his em. 
‘There is one point that may have an indirect bearing 
‘upon this question, the defeat of Ravaya by Karta 
vitya and his imprisonment. ‘Thero is no reference 
to it as far swe remember in Valmiki. But tho 
‘Tamil poot Kamban, who follows Valmiki and who 




















mnakes hia own alterations off and on, introduces | 


this incident, Ho makes Sita point out to 
Rivooa thst the posession of rerely two hands is 
not necosurily a sign of inferiority, as the thousand- 
armed Arjuna, who throw Ravana into prison was 
oprived of all his arms by the two-armed Paraia- 
rims, to the great chagrin of Ravage, in the guise 
of the hermit who was extolling Ravana's power 
‘ond prowess, ‘There is @ reference to that same 
inokdent almost on the same occasion, but it ix put 
into the mouth of another character. It would bo 
rather difficult to state whether there was any’ 
borrowing as between tho two. But tho similarity 
of sentiment involved in this perhaps argues for 
closeness of tite between the two. 

Whatever be the ultiniate romlt, the publication 
of this drama is @ welcome addition to the literature 
of the Bhisa problem, and let us hope that this 
will prove tho means of advancing the question 
‘n stage furthor. 








8. K. Arrawaan, 





Tue Jounsat or Ispras Histony, edited by 
Rao Bawapun 8, Kunuxaswantt Arvaxoan, 
April 1925, Macdros 
Profesor Krishnarwami Aiyungar bas come to 

the reno of this Jowmal, which Prof, Shafaat 

Abend Khan of Allahabad was obliged to discon- 

inwo, and has started his work ou it by a Double 

Number—vol. 111, pt. IV, and vol. IV, pts 1- 

1 isto be hoped that students of Indian History 

will amine Prof. Krishnaswami Ajyangar in bis 

‘allant endeavour. 





‘Tho Gest article by A. 8. Ramanatha Ayyae, is 
‘on the interesting history of the Araviymoli Pass 
intoTravancorefrom Southern India. OF the three 
main passes over the ghdts into the soa-board. 
Stato—the Achchancdil, tho Aryankivu, Aruviy- 
‘moli—the last is the southernmost. nd not far 
from Cape Comorin and is quite well known to 
Furopeans as the Aranboly, It has, however, 
bboen the chiof gate into Travancore from all time 
and its story is traced, in an informing article, 
from the days of the early Pandyas, the Cholas, 
the medieval Pindyaa, the Vijoyanagara kings, 
tho Madura Nayakas, the Mysore Sultfns (Haidar 
Ali and Tippa) to the modern times. 

‘The noxt articly is by Dr. do Lacy O'Leary of 
Histol Cniversity, on the Source of Arabic Culture, 
hich the author traces primarily to Greek, but 
flo to old Persian and Indian elemente, with 
‘heir eradle ia the ancient kingdom of Hira. under 
Hiolleniatic influence Urought to bear on Yam. 
throvgh a Syrite medium. Tho culture was, there- 
fore, like every other known form, combination. 

‘Noxt Dr. A. &, Tritton of Aligarh discourses on 
Arab Thoories of Education. He bogins with Tbn 
Khaldun and describes his ideas a8 they appear in 
‘tho introduction to bis History, These Dr. Tritton 
explains in an interesting manner, and then deseribes 
‘tho aystem of educstion proposed by Qadi Abu 
Bake in al-Ambi, which Ibn Khaldun viowed 
with bat qualified approval. Of this system Dr. 
‘Tritton gives an outline, remarking on the influence 
fof Sufl tewching in it. Ho then roverts to Thm 
Khaldan and his ideas, which are most interesting, 
1 that old philosopher saw the difficulties created: 
by words and comfused thinking in all edusation, 
and carefully thought out means for overcoming 
them—eoming quite clow to moder doctrine 








| im the process. 


‘Tho followingertico.on tho Beginnings of the Silke 
Industry in India by De, Balkcishna deals with © 
‘very different subject. ‘This is a controversial 
femay to show that Cooper in Silk, ite Production 
and Monvfacture, Arbousst, and the Enoyelopaedia 
Britensica aco all wrong. in asserting that wile was 
introduced into India between A.D. 300 and 500. 
‘The object of the article is vo bring together evidence 
to show that sericulture and sillc manufacture 
foro of groat antiquity in India, and evidence is 
fddduced to show that it seas known there wt Teast 
in 1.0, 1000, ‘Tho article is woeth carofal study. 
‘This stody of the history: of silk is followed by 
Prof, Horis'« Palace of Akbar at FatehporSikri, 
where he once more illuminating dseouree 
fa to him now familiar ground. Its nature is sulti- 
‘lently described by the opening sentence: “Tho 
{ndontifcation of the palace of Akbar among the 
romaining buildings of romantic Fatehpur is ‘of 
treat finportance for an historian.” In the course 
ff a delightfal study of those famous ruins, full of 
Valuable information, Prof. Heras identifies the 
Polaco of Akbar with che familiar Jodh Bai'e 
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ppalsco of tho existing authorities and the guide 
Dooks. 

Next comos Mr. W. H. Moreland on a subject 
‘connected with the research with which his name is 
ideatied ; “A Dutch Account of Mogul Adminis 
trative Mothods.”” ‘This account is contained ia a 
Report on Gujarit dificult to translate. It was 
completed in the year 1630 and is unsigned, but i | 
was usod by de Lact in his Account of the Mogot 
Empire in 1631 and by Von ‘Twist in his General 
Description of India drawn up 1 fow yours later.” | 
From this iovaluable M8, Mr, Moreland gives 
‘us a version of all tho roferences it contains 
to the practical working of the Mogul adminis- 
tration in Gujarat.” Ho has thus once again 
materially aided the advance of our knowledge 
fof tho Mogul period of Indian History. 


‘Thea wo are treated to a similar article on the 
Settlement of Baramahal and Salem from tho 
Records by Prof. ©. 8. Srinivasachaei. It is worth 
‘while to quote the opening sentences of this important 
discours: “When Lord Cornwallis concluded 
the treaty with Tippa Sultan on March 17, 1792, 
the Coded Districts of Salem and Baramahal were, 
within eighteen days after tho treaty, entrusted to 
the organising genius of Captain Alexander Read 
4in preferenco to any of the Revenue Officials of the 
Madras Presidency, who lacked the nocossary quali- 
fications for administering a nowly annexed country 
For the sare reason Read chow as his artistants, 
“Captains Munro, Graharn, and MeLeod to administer 
respectively the countries of Dharmapuri (central 
division), Krishnagiri (northorn division) and Salem 
(southern division). It is superfiuous to write 
-of tho great qualities that Munro displayed even 
‘thus early; while the other two did romarkably 
good work.” Prof. Srinivasachari has himself 
vdlone good work in reminding us of the manner in, 
which the British Indian Empire was built up in 
vite cartier days by men whose very names are 
now largely forgotten, and whose many difficutioe, 
failures and muccesses ho 9 well describes. 


‘The last communication is an interesting one: 
‘The operations lending to the Capture of Almora 
in 1815, by Me. J.C. Powell Price. It is a useful 
contribution to the history of Ochterlony’e war | 
swith the Gurkhas, as it is o sketch of what actually | 
took placo then, in view of the somevhat confused 
‘accounts that are avnilablo of the operations in 
‘Kumaon during the war. Not the least of the 
service rendered to historians by Me. Powell Price ia 
‘a etatemont at tho ond of hit paper as to the where: 
‘shouts of existing original documenta relating, to 
the Nepal War which mado Ochterony « famous 
sno. 

On tho whole Prof. Keichnameami Aiyangar is 
to be heartily congratulated on this firs inttalment 
of his effort to keep the flag fying for the Journal 
of Indian History. 














RO. Tore 


Moraex, witha Hindi translation of Le Bovnarote 
Gremnuoxue, by Lass Sanur. Rajpal, 
Garssvati Aiteara, Zahors, 

‘There is a Renaismnce Movement 

in Indian vernacular Iteatere, which Inv orisea 

oat of m spiis of revolt against the old tradition, 

Signs of it aro vstlointhe Urda versofSir Mus 

hatumad Iqbal and inthe Hindi productions of tho 

Schoo! of Hhar! ba writers, ‘Taking 


edeaniege 
| of the cexitence of tho fling viablo in nas 


‘and similar works, Profesor Lakshman  Sarap 
Jhas bethought him of making an attempt to’beins 
‘thin new spirit in vornacular literature into contact 
‘with European classes, in the hope, no doubt, that 
‘such contact will have guiding ‘and controlling 
influence over it. He seems to have been moved 
thoreto by the considemtion that in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century French translations of Eng- 
Jish and German writers had a remackable influence 
for good on the French romaiitic mavement of the 
period. It Tam right in this conjecture, 9 serie 
of studice of European dramatists, if wisely chosen, 
should have « similar influence on the new move 
ment in India, With such ideas at the back of 
it, this study of Molitre might well be followed 
Ay stuclee of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Tohekov, Gorthe, 
Schiller, Brieux nd others, in course of time. 


A Knowledge of such writers could not but have 
‘8 beneficial influence on the Hindi reading publi 

‘which would thus have brought before it specimens 
of European thought as concentrated in drama, 
For it must bo borne in mind that Hindi eiuthors 


| are at present driven to Sanskrit Jiteraturs for 


‘inmpimtion, and contact with European. draina 

‘broaden their intellectual horizon, will magzest 
literary models of charucter and manners for tragedy, 
‘ond comedy, and will opea to them ‘Dew literary 
chunnele, 

Profesor Luluhinan Sarup bas no doubt chosen 
Moliire's La Bouryeois Gontithomme for his frst 
attempt, ax it Tends itealf peculiarly to existing 
conditions in India, since it portrays the efforts 
of a succesful bat vulgar roan of busines to 
imitate the life of the of hi day. 1 
observe that the Profesor, in his preface, romarks 
that “many of our uneducated young men roa 
foolish attempts to ape European dross and manners 
to the extent of making their own live, as well as 
‘tho lives of theis relatives, maiaerable. Such ignorant 
imitation ix partial and always produces ludicrous 
remulte”” 

Jn “teamalating™ the French play tho object 
which tho Professor has kopt before hin has beon to 
render the text wo that it will mppeal to ait ordinary, 
Jndian audience rather than to scholars searching 
for a scientific translation, and this is a win 
endeavour. His title for the play, Baniyd chald 
‘Nawodd bi Od in wn enrnost of tho spirit ko which 
‘the whole problem ia worked out, 


R. 0, Towns, 
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‘Srmpss-Accest 1% INDO-ARYAN, by Baxanst Das 
‘Tans, Oriental College, Lahore, 1 
I would draw attention to this thoughtful little 
brochure reprinted from tho Bulletin of the School 
‘of Oriental Studies, vol. IV, pt. 3, on an abstruse 
and difficalt question in the phonology of 
Tanguages descended from the Indian Prakrits. 
‘Tho desire has arisen from the fact that it seemed 
to me, when I sat at tho foot of bhardiis and 
other rough bards in tho Panjab about half 
century ago, to collect the Legenda of the Panjab 
fas they were actually sung, that stress-accent 
Jind much more to do with the language of the 
people than was admitted by those who read the 
highly sophisticated language affected by the 
orthodox Hindu posts ond followed their ideas. 
T have often thought that in “scientifie ” transl 
‘teration it was a pity that accent was teft unmarked 
when long vowels wero specially noted in writing. 
However, the impressions I aoquired were then 
too heterodox for general adoption, but they seem 
now to have been more or Tess right, and hence 
‘the interest of Mr. Banarsi Das Jain’s remarks. 


R. ©. Tear, 











A Guwwe ro mun Qora, Detar, by J. A. Pack, 
Superintendent, A.S.1. 8} x 5}, with 12 Plates : 
Caloutta, 1927. 

‘The Archeological Department is supplying a rea) 
want in faouing authoritative guides, in» handy size 
to sites of archeological and historical 

inteeest. Though nowhore = stated, this little 

‘volume is but a reprint of most of Chapter 1 and 
the whole of Appendix IV (a) of Memoir No. 22 of 
tho ASI. ‘The excellent drawings and photographs 

fare also reproductions of somo of those appended to 
tho Memoir. It is w pity that the opportunity was 
not taken to correct some clerical errara that 

appeared in tho original. For example, on page 2 

‘wo find Norain, instead of Tarain, as tho name of 

ho battleield hero Prithiehj was defeated in 

1192, More than fifty years ago Raverty exposed 

Frigg’ misspelling of this name, On tho same 

page the adn, or call to. prayer, is called the 

azam.”" Tho Asoka lat (p. 8) should read léph ; 
fand Taam Zaxnin (passim) should be mim Zain 
+" Mtatgha ", on pages 10 and 12, a possibly meant for 
udiakd, ‘The terme lin, mihrdb, jal, kpura, te, 
should at least be italicised, if not explained for the 
bbenedt of the average reader, who would also doubt- 

‘eas havo welcomed a sketch map of the surrounding 

area, nuch aa Sir Jolin Marshall has provided in his 

delightful guides to Taxila and Sanchi, ‘The chief 
interest attaching to Mr. Page's work, which ia 

‘obviously not intended for the mere globe-trotter,” 

ies pechaps in the plans and sketches iniicating— 

vo necemity conjecturally—the original mosque of 

Qutbu'd-din and the extensions carried out, or 

projected, by “Altamish " and Alau'ddin. “Mr. 

Pago is to bo on his careful exarai- 

‘nation of this subject, and on the admirable sketches 














the has drawn to illustrate it. A visitor to the 
precincts of the Qutb Minar who has not boen there 
for fifteen or twenty years will be astonished to 
observe the improvements effected by the excavation 
sand conservation work earried out by the department, 
CEAW.O. 
‘Tue Eunassy or Sm Twtowas Rox 70 Tota, 1015- 

19, as narrated in his Journal and Correspondence. 

Edited by Sim Wrottax Form, CLE. New 

‘und revised edition, with illustrations and two 

maps, Oxford University Preat, 1926. 

Row's journal and letters were first critically edie 
tod, with an introduction and notes by Sic W. 
Foster for the Halduyt Society in 1899, eppearing 
fas wolk 1 nnd 2, second series, of that wocioty’s 
‘valuable pablications. These volumes have been 
cout of print for some timo, and the University 
Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in 
bringing out this rovised edition and in haying 
secured for the task tho services of Sir William, 
than whom no mere competent editor could! have 
boon found. 

‘The chief value of Ros's narrative to the histo- 
ian undoubtedly Ties in his descriptions of life at 
the Mushat's court while at provineial capitals and 
in camp, and in tho light thrown upon the charac- 
tere of Jahfingir, Amat Khin and Khurram and of 
tho noble but iUMfated Khuwrau. In estimating 
| the value of Roo's work for the Company we are 
| handicapped by the want of tho final text of the 
| “articles aocopted by Khurmm, after protract- 
| ed discumion and bickering, as well as of the ezzee- 
| ment apd contract granted by Johingie thot is 

referred to in Roo's endorsement on the emperor's 
lotr of the Sth August, 1618, to King James 
(p- 0, rote). Sir W. Fostor has stated fairly all 
that can bo asid in Roo's favour. ‘Thora is n good 
dea) t0 be said on the other side, which need not 
bo discussed here. Living for moro than three 
{years at court in close relations with Jabingir and 
hhin ofciala, Roo wroto from first-hand knowledge; 
‘and although hia indapendont spicit wnd his faiture 
| to master tho Persian language teem t0 have pre 
| weoted him from getting into touch with the inner 
‘mind of hi nssocintes, und seeing things from the 
Oriental outlook, his’ frankly-stated views must 
carry weight. Not to mention other matters to 
which the editor has drawn attention in. his intro- 
Guetion, Roo's aecount ia important from the light 
it sheds upon the difficulties that beset the English 
traders x2 a ronilt of tho joaloury and competition 
fof the Portuguese, who had been established in the 
eouniry for more than @ century. Wo see, how- 
| ever, iow the prontigo of that nation was rapidly 
eelining, and that of the Dutch, who had already 
achioved ascendancy farther east, was growing 
‘apace. In Ros'stime tho English were but com- 
‘mensing to acquire a position of some importanes 
| cathe shores of India, 
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1k is not generally realized that England was one 

of the last of the Europenn countries to have inter~ 
course with India and the Bast : but, once started, 
that intercourse developed with remarkable rapidity. 
‘The fist Englishman known to have set foot on 
Todian soil was Father Thomas Stevens, who, join- 
ing the Jeouits, landed at Goa in 1878, and worked 
there ill his death ia 1619. ‘The next Englishmen to 
‘init India were Newbery, Fitch and others who 
searted on a commercial mission, in bebalf of the 
‘Turkey Company, in 156% by the overland route 
{via Aleppo, Boer aod Ormuz). They bore a letter 
‘of introduction to the Mughal emperor from. Queen 
Elizabeth; but, although Newbery, Fiteh and 
Leeds visited Fathpur Sikri, where Akbar then 
(1580) snc holding Nie court, we donot know whe- 
ther it was ever delivered. John Mildenhall, in 
his first commercial expedition (alno via Aleppo 
tand Persia) to Tndia during the years 1603-05, bad 
‘fan audionce of Akbar, and posed—so tar aa wo 
now, without auihority—aaa momengee from Queen 
TElcabeth,  SflMenball tell ux that be requeated 
in her behaif friendship and the mune privileges of 
trade aa tho Portoguese had; and be appears to 
jhave given the emperor (in the presence of Jabinete, 
thea Prince Sellin) to understand that the qooen 
Tatended to depute an ambamudor to bis court. 
He sayy that after mvc trouble, due to the ob: 
stcuction of the Pertuguew Jemite, he got all hia 
Jomands granted —“signed Lo my owns eaotent- 
tment and (as I hope) to the profit of my nation.” 
Unfortunately no copy of the alleged grant has 
come down to un ‘The first English vowel that 
fnnchored on the coast of fndia was the Hector, with 
William Hawkins in command, which reached 
Suowali io August 1008, Hawkine carried « etter 
from King James to the emperce, asking for liberty 
‘of trade and reasonable peivilegen Ho arrive at 
‘Agra in April, 1000, and remained at Jabingle’s 
court till November 1611. At fist he wos received 
‘with much abow of favour, tnt hia influence waned, 
nnd Jahangir ‘Gnally reftwed permindon for the 
English to establish « factory ot Surnt. 1k wae 

Captain T's victories over the Porttagese ship 
in November-Decernber, 1612, that flest enabled the 
English to eottle there. 18 le fro that year hat 
the Company's trade with India may be mid to 
Ihave taken r00t (though an ageney had been planted. 
‘et Masulipatam year before). During the next 
two years three diferent factors were sent from 
Surnt to the Mughal's court, two of them bearing 
leiters from King Janes, to look after the Companys 
interets, but to little effect. Meanwhile Howt had 
‘000 home, and his optimistic view of the prompecta 
‘Of trade roused the Directors to greater activity. 
‘A finer foot wan prepared, and it was decided that 
fan aratasador would be best mited to treat with 
“Great Mogul " in respect of their privileges, and 
to counternct plots of the Jemite But two or 
‘three years, then, hed posed since our factors had 
set up at Masulipatam and Sumt when Sie Thomas 








‘aud letters 10 the 11th Februnry 1617 and 
further letters to the 9th October 1617, Purehus 
carries on the narrative from sources not at pre- 
‘sent avnilatie to the 22nd January 1018. For the: 
retaining year of Roe's stay in India tho editor 
‘has had to depend upon bis letters and mich intor- 
mation ax can be gathered from 
‘contemporary, 
‘One of the mort valuable contents of this volume: 
in the facsimile reproduction of Willlam Baffin's 


‘with Baflio's map, which wo are told 

ev‘ inguin "The tures of hnperteat evs 

‘ces much ax Allahabad and Oudh, and even Ajmer 

{at the capital of whieh Re had spent 11 months) 
Cambs, 


is 
trieta, like Chitor, Uikaner, Sorath, Narwar, and’ 
Sambal, are named among the “kingdoms and 
ite 
a 


‘mahdls, bas been completed twenty Year® a 
ad Reo mae he tou th eo OOPS 
reginter” 
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THOMAS CANA, 
By T. K, JOSEPH, BA., Let, 
(Continued from page 106.) 
Further Remarks by the Rev. H, Hosten, 8.3, 
On Document No. 1. 

Nasrani, Uf the word Nastipi was used in A.p, 345, it would have been the name by 
which the Jows knew the Christians. ‘They may have beon known similarly through the 
Jews to the rest of the people in Malabar. 

(Document No, 1 is not of 345 a.p, But the term Nasripi might have been applied to 
the Malabar Christians from the very beginning of their history, For Nasrtyi is a modified 
form of Greek Nazarcnos, a term applied to « member of the early Jewish Christian sect, 
In pro-Tslamio days the Christians of Arabia (and presumably of Mesopotamia also) were 
called Nasranys, Even European Christians are to-day called Nasronya in Arabia, as we 
earn from Doughty's 'ravela in Arabia Deserta and other sources. 

‘Tho Malabar Syrian Christians are known as Nasrinis even to-day. ‘The earliest known 
instance of the application of the term to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, is in Popo John 
XXII's letter of a.. 1980. ‘Tho passage runs: “Nobili vito domino Nascarinorum ob 
universis sub co Christianis Nascarinis de Columbo” (i... Quilon in Travancore), ‘The 
Malabar Nastainis came to bo called Christians (KristyAnika)) locally only after the Portuguese 
connection in 4.0, 1498. —T\K.J.) 








On footnote 32, 

‘The gold crown, On Bebruary 7, 1924, at tho Southist Church of Chungam, said to 
have beon built in 1679, we photographed a boy and a git! drossed up for the occasion in the 
ceremonial dress of « bridegroom and a bride. ‘This attire belongs to the Church. Brides 
groom's dress: long gabaya or surcont, like the robo of state (khilal) presonted by Eastorn. 
princes to those whom they wish to honour; six-pointed star on each sleeve ; crown (aigretto 
fixed on turban), suid to be part of tho property given to the Christians of Chungam, when 
thoy filiated from the Southist Church of Katutturutti to settle at Chungat, Bride's dress: 
peculiar bodioo; crown, a facsimile of the one of Katntturutti, now the property of the 
Tncobites of Mulanturutti, which Intter is said to bo the original crown presented to the 
Christians by Chéramin PerumA]. By Chéramin Perum] they moan apparently the king 
who favoured Thomas Cana, 

{The gold crown I refer to is like the conical Indian ja/-mukwa put on the heads of 
ancient statues of kings and images of gods. ‘Tho aigrette montioned by Fr, Hosten is not 
a crown, but the golden flower referred to by Gouvea (Jornada, fol, 4r) : “The Christians” 
(of Malabar) “‘alone, when marrying, wero allowed to wear their hair tied up with a golden 
flower.” See the accompanying plate. ‘The bride's “crown” is really a halfcrown 
covering only the front half of the head, as ean be seen from the picture —T.K.J.] 

On Document No, 8, 

ovary. Did the Christians of Mesopotamia use the rosary of beads which the present 
Bishopa of Mesopotamia visiting India are geen to use! How many beads does this 
consist of ! [OF 163 beads—T.K.J.] — 








On footnote 45. 

Veit. I donot think it moans that the Christian women of Mesopotamia came with 
thelr faces veiled as the Arab custom is in many parts, 

[Veils seem to have been used by Southist women in the sixteenth contury. For there 
is this saying in Malayalam current among the Syrian Christians :—' The city is burnt, and 
‘we go out in broad daylight. Why then a muftik (veil), my daughter 1 ‘Theso were the 
words of a Southist Christian mother to her daughter who, while about to flee from the city 
of Cranganore set fire to by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, hurriedly searched for 
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her veil. This implies that Southist women in those days used veils. But I have found no 
mention of a veil in the contemporary Portuguese accounts that I have seen, The term 
‘mmutték is used in Tamil for that portion of a Brahman widow's cloth covering her shaven 
head. It is @ Tamil word meaning literally ‘covering eloth '. ‘The present song mentions 
doth muf4k and cloth for covering the head —T.K.J.] 

‘This song contains no reference to the coming of a bishop with Thomas Cana, The fact: 
is that our Portuguese historians are silent about the bishop who came with Thomas Cana, 
@ point which requires further examination, 

(But the majority of the Malabar accounts agree in bringing a bishop along with Thomas: 
Cona and in calling him Mar Joseph —T.K.J.] 

On Document No. 4. 

Lines 1-4, It is difficult to believe that, if Mylapore had a bishop, Malabar had none or 
‘was neglected, or that John, Bishop of All-Porsia and Great India, who was presont at the 
Council of Nicea (4.. 825), would have neglected Malabar and Coromandel, if they wore in 
need, or again that the Passio of St. Thomas is wrong when it states that the seo of St, Thomas 
still flourished at Andranopolis (Crangunore). It requires more study before we ean explain 
the coming of a bishop of Edessa or some other part of Mesopotamia in a.b, 345, Were somo 
of the Christians of Malabor at loggerheads with tho bishops of Mylapore, Andranopolis oF 
Persia? [But to judge from The Acts of Thomas (c. 200 s.p.) the earliest St, ‘Thomas doou- 
‘ment, Andrapolis was outside modern India altogether —T.K.J.) 

Lined. The mention of Baghdad offers a clue to the antiquity of the song. Baghdad was 
built in 4.n. 762 oF 764 near Seleucis-Ctesiphon. ‘The Abasaid Khalifs reigned thore till 1258, 
when the place was sacked by Hulagu Khan. Marco Polo (c, 1203) eays that the Bishop of 
the Isle of Males and the Isle of Females (Maldives 1) is subject to the Archbishop of Sokotra 
and the latter to the great Archbishop of Baudas (Baghdad). Of. Yule, Mareo Polo, TI (1875), 
396; 309. According to Bar-Hebracus (Chronicon Eecles., od. Lamy, TL, 236), Elina, the 
Greek Patriarch of Antioch, in 910 re-established at Baghdad the ancient residenoe of tho 
Orthodox Catholicos which had been unoccupied since the Nestorian schism (A.D. 482). 
Of. Cath. Encycl., New York, I. 202. At what time did Baghdad become the seat of the 
Catholicos who sent bishops to Malabar ? 

Line 6. As Malabar was not part of Panjya, we mast conclude that there were Christians, 
not only in Malabar and Coromandel, but also in Pandya, for instance along the Paodyan nea. 
coast, in particular at Kavéripatfanam, whence Christians took refuge in Malabar, necording 
to tradition, during the persecution of MAnikka Vasakar (4.0, 203-815). Arnobius already 
mentions Christians in China (4.p. 303-205), 

Jines 12 & 13. If * twin-born’ is singular, I understand that one of the Christians of 
St. Thomas, who is surnamed Didymus, or the twin, was to be sent to Malabar; nlso 
that the Christians of Malabar, as well as the Christians of Mesopotamia who were to help 
the former, are here represented as the sons and nephews of the same St. ‘Thomas the 

In the time of Timothy I. (a.v. 779-823) the bishops of Fars in Porsia used 
We have been evangelised by the Apostle Thomas, and we have no share 
eof Mari.” Of. Mingana, The Early Spread of Chriatianity in India, (reprint), 
1926, p. 35. May not the Christians of Mesopotamia also have considered themselves 
the children of St. Thomas, who had sent Addai to Edessa aw its first apostle? Did 
they not think they had the body or at least relics of St. Thomas at Edessa? “Ono of 
the twin-born " may refer to the bishop to be sent, and ‘Thomas Cana may be understood 
to decide going in his company. [See footnotes 59 and 60.—T-K.J.] 

If twin-born were plural, I do not know what to suggest. In his translation of part of 
these songs, Zaleski (The Sainte of India, Mangalore, Codialbail Press, 1915, p, 215), han = 
“One of you two brothers must go to Malabar.” Zaleski refers this to Frumentius and 
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Edesius, his brother, and he concludes that Thomas Cana is the bishop Framentias, We ean- 
not accept this view. ‘The weight of the Malabar tradition leans to the view that Thomas 
Cana was a merchant, He brings a bishop to Malabar, but is not himself « bishop, as tho 
songs here published show. (Zaleski’s translation is not acourato.—T.K.J.] 

‘Line 19, The farewell is again described staking place on the sea-shore, ‘The Southists 
should have a tradition as regards the port from which they left for India, 

Line 20. ‘The term‘ black sea” may be the equivalent of the modem kala pant (black 
water). What can ‘red sea mean here? Did Thomas and his party como through the 
Red Sea! Is the Persian Gulf ever called Red Sea [Black and red indionto seas af various 
kinds —T.K.J.) 

Lines 24 & 25, Here ngain we have the proof that the author of the song thought there 
were Christians in India already, It would also appear that the new bishop made his seo 
‘at Cranganore, 

On Document No. 6, 

‘Lines 1-7. The Christians in Malabar had particular esteem for bishops and priests who 
camo from Jorusalom or had visited it, May that explain why Mar Joseph of Urfa is mada 
to go to Jerusalem ! Or have we hore the story more clearly narrated in Land's Anecdote 
Syriaca : the bishop of Edessa has a dream in which ho sees the forlorn condition of the Chris 
tians of India ; the next day he goes to the Catholicos of the East, who calls « meoting of 
Dishops and morchants ; ‘Thomas of Jerusalem, n merchant, offers to go to Malabar which he 
hhas previously visited ; ho rotuens to the Catholicos, and the bishop who had seea the vision, 
ive, tho Motropolitan of Edessa, repairs to India with Thomas, priests, deacons, mon and 
women and children from Jerusalem, Baghdad and Ninoveh (Mosul), 472 families, In our songs, 
1 far as here prosonted, there is no allusion to the dream of tho bishop of Kilessa ; the author 
may have thought this required no mention, as being gouorally known, In that oaso, ho 
takes the bishop of Urfa (Edessa) straight to Jerusalem, where he aapposes the Cathotioos of 
tho East is residing, Possibly, our author takes the bishop of Edessa to an even higher 
authority, « Patriarch. 

In Land's Anccdola Thomas Cana i# of Jerusalem ; in another ucoount from Malabar, ho 
is of Canaan, “ which ig Jorusalom.” ‘This too may have influenced the author of the song, 
in making the bishop of Edossa go to Joruaalom. 

Let us compare at this place xevornl accounts about this expedition :— 

(1) We have noon the version in Land.** 

(2) Ina letter of Fr, A. Monsorrate, written at Cochin, January 1, 1570, after « two 
years! residence among the St, ‘Thomas Christians, wo rend that Quinay ‘Thomas came from 
Ormux to Paru (Parur) and Cranganore,%? (Parur and Cranganore aro very close to ouch 
other —.K.J,] 

(3) Roz (1604) montions the arrival in 845 of Thomas Cananeo with 62 (in another place 
72) families. Like Monserrate, he is silent about w bishop from Mesopotamia or anywhere 
clso.%t 

(4) Tho bishop of Oruay (Urhai, Urfa, Fslessa) “or Antioch " goes to tho Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and Thomas Cana andl the bishop of Antioch, whose name is not given, come to 
India with priests and deaoons,** 

(6) Tho Metropolitan of Edessa and King Abgar (!) onler 336 families to go to India in 
345 with clories and Thomas the Canaanite, from Canaan, * which is Jerusalem,"*2 

Te Mingana, Eorly Spread of Chricianily in Indio, copia, 1928, pp. 43-44, Or my translation ta Ind 
Ant. 1937, pp- r 

100 Frou rotographe of a MS. in my possession. 1 Ibid, 

‘92 From a Jacobite Malayalain MS. in an English relation, Trichur, 1820, in South India Christian 
Repository, Madens, IL (1838), pp. 180-105. 

‘) Mingana, op. ct, 49 (paper by a Jacobite, 1721). 
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(6) Thomas of Jerusalem comes to Malabar in 345 with the bishop of Edessa, priests, 
deacons, and 472 families.°4 

(7) Joseph, bishop of Antioch, came with 472 families in 345 and built Cranganore. 

(8) In 345 Thomas Cana came with bishops, priests, deacons, and laymen by onder of 
the Patriarch Tgnatius.®® 

(9) With Thomas Cana camo in 345 Mar Joseph of Edessa, priests, deacons and about 
400 families. ‘Thus in Tttip's History, which agrees with our songs, except that our songs 
speak of 72 families consisting of 400 persons. 

‘There aro still other versions, in which either the Catholigos or 5th Patriarch of Jorusalem. 
is mentioned, or Yustéditis, Patriarch of Antioch. These other versions should be collected. 

Considerably different is the story of the merchant Qis6n, a fire-worshipper, who, coming 
to Qulonya, in the country of Philippois, somewhere in India, made the acquaintance of the 
Christians there and of their bishop ; he goes home by sea and brings his family to the bishop 
for baptism. He goes home again, and dies, His widow Helena and her four sons, John, 
Stephen, Joseph and Danicl, come to India, to the capital of a king where there are 
no Christians, So many miracles happen on their account that John and the king write for 
4 bishop to Constantine the Great. “John, bishop of Ephesus (sic), comes to India, baptises 
tho king and his people, and consecrates John, one of the four brothers, as first bishop of 
that sity. [Could Qalonya be Caliana of Cosmas, ap. 585 %—In Caliana, . . .eplacopus 
est in Perside ordinari solitus—T.K.J.] 

‘The writers whospeak of 472 families brought over by Thomas Cana seem to havo lumped 
{nto one figure, and into one category the 400 persons of 72 families. How was the figure 
+336 families” arrived at ? 

Hine 4. It is surprising that tho Syrians, apparently in imitation of the Hindas and 
Buuldhists, whose saints aro golden-faoed, ascribe to Mar Joseph of Urfa a golden com 
Plexion. ‘Many of tho old statues of our Catholic Churches in India are entirely gilt, even in 
the face. [But see note 65, p. 105, supra —T.K.] 

Line 8. The Catholicos of the East or a Patviarch appears here to be placed at Jerusalem, 
In 349 did not the whole farther East depend on the Patriarch of Antioch, and would the 
Catholicos of the East, dependent on Antioch, not have lived in Mesopotamia! Mingana 
(The Early Spread of Christianity in India, reprint, 1926, p. 44. 1) saya that after the 
Catholicos ofthe East Shalidost, martyred in 42, the se was vacant for more than two years, 
his successor Barba‘Shemin was in prison from February $45 to January 9; 946, when lie 
was martyred. It is still a hopeless task to reconcile the conflicting statements about-the 
bishop who came to India in 345, his name, the place he came from, the Patriarch then 
ruling, and the Catholicos of the East, 

Line 11. ‘Therank of Catholicos given at thisearly dato to Mar Joseph of Edessa is ‘pro- 
bably an exaggeration, Did he come to India us Catholicos of tho East, with the idea of re 
Cee heals your (l: 30). The title of Metropolitan of India given to one 
of the bishops in India is probably much later than 345, [He was giv vileges 
tmarks of honour, not the office of Catholicos, —T-KC..] eng Se ” 

Line 12. I understand that this eend-off, in the mind of tho poot, took place at 
Serusale. 

Line 18. In Thomas Ramban's Soug of 4.0, 1601, 
St, Thomas the title of Ramban and a book. He 
poem describes the investiture of a hishop by St. Th 
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‘was not howsver a bishop. ‘The same 








iomas in the person of Peter, the son-in- 
oct From another Malayalam account by n Jacobite, a an English rélalion of ‘Trichur, 1820 ; ef. m, 92 
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law or nephew of the king of Cranganore : St. Thomas invests him with part of his own dress, 
[This song of 1601 is spurious —T.K.J.] 

Line 15 and note 68. Esri cannot be Uria (Edessa). ‘The poet knows Edessa by the 
name Urabil, which may be compared with the form Oruay in a Malabar MS. earlier than 
1820 (cf. my note to Il. 1-7 above). If Bard is Osroene, it is practically equivalent to Edessa. 
Why does Mar Joseph of Urfa go for permission to Esra, identified with Osroene, unless the 
Catholicos of the East lives there? But if Mar Joseph had been himself given the powers 
‘of a Catholicos, appointed apparently to that dignity by a Patriarch, had he to apply to the 
Catholicos of the East for permission to go to India ? His getting a signet ruby, after ob- 
taining permission, implies however that he applied to a superior religious authority, as the 
signet ruby would signify the reception of special power. 

Line 18. ‘The start must have been from Esrd, and the embarking at Basra. I do not 
think that Esrd can itself be Basra. tftp in hia History (1869, p. 78n.) makes Gundaphar’s 
messenger Habban meet St. Thomas at MahOsin in Yéisee, Mahdsin is Mahosa, and there 
was a Mahosa near Basra. Must Yiisse be compared with Esri and Basra! ‘The meaning 
of Yiisse requires elucidating. 

“Together they started": reference to the goodly company of priests and deacons, 
and possibly others, who went with Mar Joseph, 

Lines 20-24. Cochin and Cranganore appear to be treated here as identical ; also in 
1.17. Did tho Cochin harbour exist in a.p. 345? ‘The island of Paliporto, north of Cochin, 
did not exist then, According to Ros, it was formed in A.p. 1327. If it did not exist in 345, 
tho sea stretched from Cochin to Cranganore without any intervening island to obstruct-from 
Cranganore the view of Cochin. At any rate, as the party is said to havo landed at Cranga- 
nore, the salutes were meant for the place where the king was, and he appears to have been 
at or near Cranganoro, not at Cochin. ‘The city gate mentioned in 1. 23 could not have been at 
Cochin, but at or near Cranganore. Roz, recording traditions, says the king was then living 
at Para, where he had a pagoda. In fact, Roz and more clearly de Barros place Mahédévar- 
pattanam at Para, 

Lines 22, 23. When did the Chinese invent the use of gunpowder? Elliotin his History 
of India (8 volumes ; T cannot now consult them) has an essay on this question, I should 
think that by 345 the Chinese used gunpowder, in which caso the invention could not have 
been unknown to the Indians, In Du Petron’s translation of four eopper-plates granted 
to Thomas Cana we read that the plates were presented to Thomas amid the firing of guns, 
(Of. note 73, p. 106, supra, by T-K.J.) 

Line, 24, ‘Theseseem to bo tho soldiers who had accompanied the ships of Mar Joseph as 
a protection against pirates. I understand that they give a shout of joy at having arrived 
safe ; the languishing of the limbs also betokens rest after a strenuous voyage. In the timo 
of Pliny, archers-were placed on ships for the Indian voyage, to protect thom against pirates, 
Pirates at Sokotra, at the Maldives, in Sind, all along the west coast of India: they were 
worse than all the other terrors of the sea, 

Line. 33. These again may be soldiers who came with Mar Joseph ; if the ships were 
‘Yavana ships, the soldiers would return to Basra with their ships and their Indian cargo. 

Line. 40, The fortis withina walled city (ep. 1.28) ; thereception, at thecity gate, of the 
bishop by Rija Varma (perhaps distinct from the Perumfl) and two other Rajas denotes 
the highest honour. 

Line, 41. If the Perumilisnot Raja Varma, he awaited the bishop in his palace within 
the fort: he is an Emperor, and Raja Varma (of Cochin 1) is his vassal, [Raja Varma is not 
fa proper name, It can mean nothing more than king of the Varma or Kshatriya caste. 
Raja may be a misprint for Rima.—T. K. J.] 

Liné. 42, ‘The insignia mentioned in this line would have been used daring Mar Joseph's 
progress from the ships to the fort, 
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Lines, 43-44, 49-50. These linesshow that (before Thomas’ arrival) there wore Christians 
\ in India. ‘Those who visited Mar Joseph, bowed to him and received hie blessing were St. 
‘Thomas Christians already settled in Malabar. ‘The other parts of the songs make this 
abundantly clear, 

The points of Thomas Cana’s story in Land's Aneedola Syriaca and other accounts which 
the songs translated thus far do not yet bear out, are the following : the dream of the bishop 
of Edessa, the meeting of bishops, monks and merchants convened by the Catholicos or 
Patriarch, at which Thomas Cana decided to go to Malabar and examine into the position of 
| the Christians there (IV. 9-14 speaks of » meeting convoked after Thomas’ visit to India), 

All the othor details are sufficiently accounted for in our songs, and many are set forth by the 
post with remarkable vividness, copiousness and realism. ‘There is an archaic touch about 
the situations from which one might surmise that our songs are modernised versions of more 
ancient poems, [To me they are not earlier than the Portuguese period —T. K. J] 


We may note certain unity in these songs. In IL, 3, 4 we hear of 72 king's sons and 
400 persons ; in TIL. 10, of 72 families of 7 clans ; in TV. 15-17, of 72 families composed of 400 
persons, In V, 30.2, Mar Joseph of Urfa, 4 priests and many deacons are mentioned ; in 
IV. 16, a bishop, priests and deacons. 


‘The antiquity of Malabar Christian songs can be guessed from what we read in Maffei 
(ante 1588) of the poems in honour of St. Thomas which the Christian children in Malabar 
‘used to sing. 

One of the interesting features of the visitation of the churches by Archbishop Aleixo de 
Menezes after tho Council of Diamper (1599) was the songs and the dances exeouted by 
groups of men. "Before entering any Church or settlement, he [de Menezes] sent word 
beforehand, wheroupon the Christians prepared to receive him according to the means of 
{ the population, each trying to receive him as best they could, ‘Thus, on his arrival, all the 
j Christians came presently to receive him at the place where he stopped {with his bonta}, and 
| to take him theneo to the Church. All knelt down with much reverence and kissed his 
hands according to their custom. Next they organised the procession in which they eon 
ducted him. In it were all the men of the place, and, while it proceeded, they introduood 
into it many dances and various kinds of music and of instruments of the country, and thoy 
opt singing and dancing. And, as tho Malavares are much accustomed to put into songs 
all the things which happen, immediately after tho Synod they made in the Serra n vory 
| Jong hymn after their fashion, which contained tho life of the Archbishop, and tho trouble 
they had given him before the Synod, and what was done in it, with the other things which 
happened ; miracles, as they called them. In it they confesed how, bofore the coming of the 
Archbishop, they were deceived by the Bishops of Babylonia, and there wore many praises 
of Rome, and of the Supreme Roman Pontiff, who had remembered them and sent the Arche 
bishop toinstruct them. They sang this canticle in most of the Churches (fol, 78e) at the feasts. 
of reception, chiefly the little children, who always went about the streeta singing.” Others 
fenced, and at intervals they executed their lessons in fencing tricks, which for them is a great 
provdtecdoo x. crepes ys branches of palm-trees, areca-troes and othor treos ; 
the women were at the doors and windows watching with great pleasure, and the Cacanares 
sang the psalms in Caldean until they reached the Church” (Gowven Jornales 1606, fols, 
73r-73¥). 


At Angamalle : “ He was received with groat festivities and much enthusiasm. by the 
entire people. They had decorated with branches all the roads by which he had to pass, 
‘and from the placo where the procession began up to the Church they kept throwing on the 


™ A copy of this song will be discovered by soune means and published C.J, 
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ground along his passage picces of fino cloth," laying them on mats they had placed, thus 
representing the reception of Christ Our Lord at Jerusalem ; the people also threw before him 
their garments, and at certain places they had representations in their style ; in one of them 
there was a little girl of six, very finely dressed and extremely pretty, and she sang one of 
the songs they had made in the Serra at his coming and at the celebration of the Synod, and 
that with such art that she greatly delighted all, the procession stopping while she sang. 
(Ibid, fol. 87r.). ““ During those days, the Christians fof Angamalle} tried to give the Arch- 
bishop some recreation, as a relief to his continual occupations. ‘They organised a dance, 
in which only the men participated ; they began at 8 o’clook in the evening and finished at 
1 o'clock after midaight,- What was noted in this wos the modesty of the Christians in theso 
dances, which they always begin by making first, all who are present, the sign of the Cross ; 
t, the dancers sing the prayer of the Our Father, and a hymn to St, Thomas There in 
nota profanesong in it, noranything resembling licentiousness all the songs are about ancient 
histories of thoir ancestors, or about the Churches, or about the Saints, (Zbid., fol, 87¥). 
‘AtKuravalangad :* When hearrived, the whole people was waiting for him with much ala- 
‘rity good space from the Church, whither they took him, all bearing branches in their hands, 
amidst many dances, feastings, and diverso kinds of music after their manner,” (Ibid. fol. 109r.) 
On February 7, 1924, at the Saored Heart Hill, Kottayam, I witnessed some of the very 
dances and listened to some of the vory songs which 325 years carlior had dolighted de 
Menezes and his numerous party, Some of those songs are in the collection now presented. 
Tt was 8 pm. A party of mon, Southists, armed with bucklers of rhinoceros hide and swords, 
came to take their Bishop and his party from the Priesta’ House on the top of the Hill and 
conducted us amid 9 display of their fencing to the new school-hall, where a crowd bad as 
‘sembled to witness the famdvha of dances. Around « big brass lamp with 12 wicks, in honour 
of the Apostles, antique piece of furniture, a twelve petalled lotus, the dances went on in end- 
leas variety for two hours with clapping of hands, gesticulations, prostrations ; all the timo tho 
men sang, resting only for a change of tune ; they recounted in verse tho birth of Christ Our 
Lord, the adoration of the Magi, Christ's Life and Passion ; St, Thomas’ coming to Malabar 
and his death at Chinna Malai (Little Mount, Mylapore), Thomas Cana’s leaving Mosopota- 
min with his party of colonists, the farewell on the sea-shore and the recommendation to bear 
in mind the Ten and tho Seven, the meoting botween Thomas Cana and the Perum of Mala- 
bar, the privileges granted on tho ovcasion, ete, ‘They might have continued till 1 o'clock 
after midnight, But, alas, these songs and dances are now going out of fashion, ‘The Bishop 
himself had not seen them or heard them for forty years past. ‘They took place nowadays 
almost in seoret at the marriage-feasts, All this was not now sufficiently Western, and what 
ig Westorn is all the vogue, in spite of so much olamouring about; East is East, and West is 
West, ‘The Northists look down on theao displays with contempt, as relics of a bygone age. 
‘They aro just good enough for the Southists. Even among the Southists tho tradition of the 
songs and dances survives only with the poorer sort ; few among them now know tho songs 
by heart, though most of thom are in print. Oh, how I wished that night to see the wholo 
of that band of executants, some twenty lusty men, carried across the Red Sea to Rome, to 
the Missions Exhibition at the Vatican (1925)! How it would havo brought homo to Christian 
Europe the primitive soul of an ancient Christian people, the Indian children of St. Thomas. the 
‘Apostle! Alas! it was not to be. ‘The Southists are a poor community, compared with the Northists, 
‘and the Northists laughed at the notion till the Southists lost heart. What would have 
been a triumph for the Southiste was represented as folly, which would expose tomockery and 
ridicule all the St."Thomas Christians, Such is this pleasant, pushing, retrograde world of ours. 
77 Spreading loth on theroad forthe Hshopa to walk along i one of the soventy-two 
soa Stiamartp Rasutel natin anne Pouch pe 


tecday Ry. 
is This ‘to St. Thomas sung in 1509 must be different from the extant by of 1 called 
‘argon Ke} Song, ‘The St: Thomas hymn of Meneaet days alo bas to be dicoyersd, TK. 
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Gouvea, as we have seen, refers to songs about the ancestors, We think of the songs of 
‘Thomas Cana. Roz (1604) hasthe date 345 for the arrival of Thomas Cana. We think of tho 
chronogram ‘ SSvala’ (345) contained in IIL. 40, Doubtless, there were songs about Villiyar- 
vattam, the king of the Christians, of whom one authority writes that the Christians elected 
him, a non-Christian, in 4.0. 825, the first year of the Quilon orMalabarera, Byadoption his 
kingdom passed to the king of Diamper, and from Diamper to Cochin, T remember reading, 
that the boys of the Jesuit College of Cochin in the beginning of the seventeenth century acted 
with great success and enormous applause the tragedy of Villiyarvarttam, If played in Portu- 
queso the first time, it was surely translated into Malayalam and repeated at the chief Cluurches, 
Who will discover it? Such a composition supposes that the chief traditions were 
collected for the oocasion. 

‘The specimens of Christian songs here presented by Mr. ‘T. K. Joseph will reveal, I 
doubt not, a new world to our scholars. ‘They will not rest satisfied with so little, Volumes 
could be filled with the Christian poetry of Malabar, Let us have more of it. ‘Too long 
have we been ignorant of it, It contains the history, the traditions, the legends of Christian 
‘Malabar, of its Churches and their Saints; it holds the customs, folk-lore, aspirations, triumphs, 
sorrows of its people. 

Never was I more surprised, nor Mr. C. W. E, Cotton, the Agent of Travancore and 
Cochin, either, than when, driving from Ernakulam to Kottayam on January 16, 1924, we 
met at Katutturutti a young man, E, I. Chandy of Pallam, who stopped the car to show some 
of the specimens of the inscriptions, songs and legends which he had been collecting during 
the past two years. How he managed to make his living with that we wondered, I took him 
as my companion during the greater part of my tour to the Churches, He filled pages and 
pages wherever he went with more inscriptions, more songs, more legends, Everywhere he 
had to say he would como back and take it all down at greater leisure. If Iwas an enthusiast, he 
‘was notlessso. What will become of all his collections? As long as they are not made accessible 
in English, they are lost to most of us. [The Kerala Society will examine thom.—T.K.J.J 

‘Much more remains to be done for Thomas Cana before we exhaust the theme, (1) The 
Malabar MSS. and printed histories may contain many valuable details not yet brought to- 
gether, All the passages referring to Thomas Cana in the Malabar historians should be com- 
pared, after which we may compare them with what Portuguese, Dutch, French and English 
historians have writton. (2) The various local versions of the privileges granted to Thomas 
Cana must be translated and compared. During my tour, I was presented with such a paper 
by tho Vicar, Fr. Michael Nilavarét of Géturutti, in which the Yavana ships were mentioned 
to my exceeding surprise, and soveral of the Seven Churches, among them Chayal, if I recol- 
lect well, were attributed to Thoma Cana, At Muttam we were told of another version, 
Shortly after, when I had loft, Fr. J. C. Panjikaran and Mr. T. K. Joseph started colleoting 
‘more of these versions and in a short time they obtained moro thanadozen. (3)'The songs of 
the hereditary bards, the Calicoulam Viradians, who for a remuneration and in obedience 
to the behest of Chéramfin Perumal, as the legend goes, sing at the house of the Syrians the 
privileges of Thomas Cana, must be published. (4) My translation of Du Perron's translation 
of 4 ollas of privileges granted to ‘Thomas Cana® will be published with the collaboration of 
Mr. T. K. Joseph. (6) Besides the Ancient Songs, Kottayam, 1910, most of which calls for 
translation, there are others, unpublished, on a variety of subjects, all of which, unless collect- 
ed now, is bound to be lost, 

(1o be continwed:) 

77 Tn fact Du Porron’s translation ia a mammary of the contents offiee out of the seven copper plates of 
the Quilon Tarish Church, ¢. 850 4.0,, with a teansation of the utterly incorrect popular version of tho 
long lost copper-platos of ‘Thomas Cana (345 4.0.). Da Perron's tennslation with my comments will be 
published soon in the Jovrnal of the Kerala Society, which was founded on 26th September, 1927, with 
headquarters at ‘Trivandrum, with the object of Promoting research and advancing the study of the 
History and Archeology and Folklore, Art Language and Literature of Malabar ~T\K.S, 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
Br Sim RICHARD O, TEMPLE, Br, 
(Continued from page 96.) 
‘H, Gambling Counters or Jotons. 

‘The Siamese Poreslain tokens give an instance of the aso of gambling connters as actual 
currency, but in Burma I collected a largo number of jetons, which were metal counters 
made in the form of coins for gambling purposes cnly. ‘These I gave to the British and other 
Muscums (Fitzwilliam at Cambridge, Edinburgh, Hull, Brighton, te.), and reproduced about 
fifty of thom on two Plates (IV and V) in the hope of getting further information regarding 
them, which has never been fulfilled. 

‘An examination of Plates IV and V shows that the first sixteen figuresare obviously of 
Chinese origin and are in fact imitationsof ‘*cash". Figs. 17 and 18 are imitations of Fig. 
16, which probably had a definite position as to value. Figs. 19 to 22 are marked for value, 
as Fig. 19 has ten circles on it, and Fig. 20 hastwelvecircles, Fig: 21 has six punch marks 
and Fig. 22 several special punch marks. 

Figs. 23 to 81 appear to form a group, of which Figs, 28 to 28 are differentiated by sigas 
of the Zodiac, Fig.29 has thu on it, and Figs.30 and 31 seem to represent some special value. 

All the above are on Plate IV and are all in the form of coins. In fact Figs, 1 and 2 
are brass “‘cash”. Figs, 3 to 31 are of lead and have blank reverses, except when the plate 
shows otherwise, and that they werethought in some cases to have heen coins is shown by a 
noto T made as to the figures on Plate IV, vis., that I was told they were lead coins used in 
gambling belonging to different daings (gambling-house keepers) to prevent cheating. ‘Their 
Burmese name is #’élet’ma ond their Talaing name is akflet'ma (aka in Talaing meaning 
loa’ + Burmese termination), ‘The value given them was mil-mat, a quarter ofa mii (sce ante, 
vol. XVI, pp. 319-320). ‘Thislast term was given mein Talaing us md-m 
Burmese), or mi-mé (md—mat)®. 

‘The figs. 32 to 46 on Plate V are allof copper and are irregular in shape and more definitely 
counters and not soins, Figs. 32, 33, 38, 39 and 40 have a “cash " hole in them. Fig. 34 is 
punched with one eight-pointed star in one sample and with four similar stars in two other 
samples. Fig. 37 has a large eiyht-pointed star in the centre on both sides. Figs. 39and 40 
are cut with five aix-pointed stars each, and fig. 38 has four groups of marks punched on it. 
‘The whole group seems to be marked so as to represent valuc. 

‘Fig. 35 has one small central punch mark, and fig, 36 a central and four sots of three marks 
each punched on it round the rim, Here again value seems to be represented. 

Figs. 43 to 46 form a specially shaped group. Fig.4Gis Wank. Fig. 43 has (hued or ngabt 
punched on it, and onits reverse are panched themarkson fig. 44, which are a circle and ngin 
four times round the rim. Fig. 45 has ngan punched four times ronnd the edge: all this 
apparently to show value. 

Figs, 41 and 42 are again of peculiarshape : fig. 41 with several outs onit, and fig, 42 with 
cross cut on it. 

Little as they look like it, all these pieces were stated to me to have been originally 
British pice or copper quarter-anna pieces, hammered out 60s to be defaced and then marked 
by the daings to provent cheating. 

Accordingto my notes, the game played forty yearsago in Burma was called khépyit kazd, 
‘and was played with pice, fe.,any small coin. ‘The players marked on the ground thus — 

° holo called a kwir 
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T may note hero that fig. 47 iv a silver stippled peacuck rapeo of Mindéa Mi 
copper coins—all noted elsewhere: ig. 48 ie a smaller denomination of fig. 49. 
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‘Thore are two or more playersand each has coins called ngén, and they all have to squat, 
bohin~l the lines kyéin?4, The first player throws all the ngém beyond the line kin:di:. ‘The 
nest player points out to him one of them to be hit, and the first player tries to hit it with a 
‘coin, If he hits he wins all the ngém. If he misses, the second player plays, and so on till the 
agén pointed out is hit. If a player bits another coin than that pointed out, that player has to 
‘add one to the lot (ngén) played for. If a pice falls short of the hindi: it is doubled, and 
both thrown over the kan:3i: and added to the stake. i 

‘The use of the hole (kiwin) is that whoever puts a pice into it, gots it. To play the game 
was called fedbin3t. 











I. Metal Charms, 

Cortain charms, which ate called sak by thé Shins, are readily mistakeable for coins. 
‘Thoy are small silver engraved discs and existed all over Upper Burma, letin under the skins 
of braves and heroes, and especially of daeoits. They were usually charms against injury 
and death, and ureof the sizo.andappearance nf the one-p* silver pivce. Two from the body 
of a deceased Shin I gave long ago to the British Museum. They were very roughly inscribed 
ina manner that will not bear mechanical reproduction on paper and may be described as 
follows. Weight and sizo are of @ one-pé silver piece. i 

No. 1. Obverse: achindé and in dog-P4li, sihd sihadham (popularly pronounced phd pihd 
hin), Lam a lion of tions, Reverse : (the figure) 3. ‘This stands for the day of the week, 
‘Tucsday, the emblem of which is a chindé, roferring probably to the deceased's birthday. 

No, 2. Obverse : the figure of a hermit (Skr.shi, Burmese apé). Revorsoin dog-Pali, 
indnyina®t paré pare (popular pronunciation éndriyindm-payd payé), the desires of this 
(sido) aro on that (side). ‘This is « popular Buddhist formula, meaning “ the extinotion of 
desires,” i.e, nirodina, 

I subsequently secured $0 specimens of precisely the same description taken from under 
the skin of a deceased Burmese dacoit leader, who died in Port Blair, Andaman Islands 
during a sentence of penal servitude, and these, too, have gone to the British Museums. 

Colquhoun, Across Chryse, vol. IL, p. 175, has « representation of a Chinese “ oash 
silvered over and used as" Chineso ornaments," and says that the mscription means “ happi- 
ness like the Eastern ocean" and “longevity like the Southern Mountain,” No doubt these 
coin’ ornaments were charms. 

‘Such charms have been noted by other travellers. E,g., Maloom (Travelain South Bas- 
tern Asia, vol. I, Burman Empire, 1839, p. 219) says: “ A few individuals, especially among 
those who have made arma profession, insert under the skin of the arm, just below the 
shoulder, small pieces of gold, copper, of irom, and sometimes diamonds or pearls. Ono of 
the converts {to Christianity] at Ava, formerly a colonel in the Burman army, had ten oF 
twolve of theso in his arm, several of which he allowed me to extract. They are thin platen of 
gold, with « charm written upon them, and then rolled up."* 

‘Tho teitkay-nekandaw, 











Again, Anderson (Mandalay to Momien, 1876, pp. 409-10) says: 
or depnty, from Bhamo . . . afforded a curious illustration of a custom mantioned by, 
Colonel Yale. The upper part of his checks was disfigured by large swellings, enused by the 
insertion under the skin of lamps of gold, to act as charms to Procure invulnerability, Yule 
mentions the caso of w Barmeso convict executed at the Andaman Islands, under whose ald 
gold and silver coins were found. The stones referred to in the text of Marco Polo, as-well aa 
the substances mentioned in the note by his learned editor, do not appear to have buen jewels. 
The custom prevails among Yunnan muleteers of concealing precious stones under the skin 
of the chest and neck, a slit being made, through which the jewel is forced. This, however, 
in not to preserve the owners’ lives, but their portable wealth. While at Mandalay, T ox: 
amined some men just arrived from Yung-chang, and found individuals with as many as 
Seon coins and jewels thus concealed, ava precantion against the robbers who might litlly 
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strip them to their skin, without discovering the hidden treasure. But our Burmese official 
regarded his disfiguring gold as a certain charm against danger.” 

‘And Holt Hallett writes (A Thousand Miles on an Blephant, 1890, p. 138):—"‘ Some 
Aacoits let in talismans under the flesh, and precious stones are carried about in the same 
‘manner. ‘The talismans are mystical incantations inseribed on gold, silver, lead, pebbles, 
pieces of tortoise-shell, or even hora. It is not at all uncommon to meet a Shan with several 
knobs on his chest, concealing the talismans that he has inserted as charms to render him proot 
‘against bullet and sword. There is perhaps not a man in the country who does not carry 
about with him one or more charms ; some string them like beads and wear them as necklaces.” 

In Colguhoun’s Across Chryse (vol. I, p. 201) there is a drawing of a charm made out of 
Chinese cash by stringing them together in the form of a sword, and the author adds that 
“some lads in the police canoe we noticed wore silver bands round the neck” as charms 
against sickness, On p. 420he gives usa drawing of what he calls"*a knife-like charm, which 
consists of a Chinese cash with a knife-like handle attached to it in the fashion of ancient 
Chinese tokens [such as are depicted by Terrien de Lacouperie in his Calalogue).”” Here again 
‘we have evidence of articles which ean be ased both as money and as charms, and it must not 
bo supposoal that all the objects worn as charms and capable of use as money or eurrency were 
to used. T myself procured some gold “peacock” charms in Mandalay worn round the neck 
by the children of Ponnas, or ManipGris, resident in Mandalay and Upper Burma, ‘They were 
nover used for any other purpose, s0 far as I could ascertain. 

‘The uso of the above objecte—which are metallic and have the appearance of ooine—as 
money, comes about in the same way as the use of non-metallic objects of domestic use as 
currency. Thaveexplained this subject at length already in the course of these * Notes ’, bub 
there is one moro instance, which itis worth while to give here, to keep the matter in mind, 
In the Journalof the United Service Institution of India, 1898, vol. XXI1, p. 258, ina translation 
by E. Beard from the Rassian Short Account of the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva occurs 
the following instructive passage :—"' The inhabitants of Darwiz plant mulberry trees ond 
the molborry is almost their sole means of subsistence. In summer they eat it raw and in 
‘winter in a dried state in the form of flour out of which they make a kind of ehupétf, ‘Their 
dress they obtain by bartering the mulberry for rough matting and sheepskins and even their 
taxes ure paid with tho mulberry. In fact the mulberry is the measure fubeléka—the 
currency of Darwdz—and many Darwazis never know the taste of bread all their lives long. 
‘Thoro are fairly heavy rains in summer and the heat ranges about 30° (Réaumur). ‘The winter 
issovere and bracing. In w word the climate of Darwaz is very healthy, but the people 
being absolutely without nourishing food are poor, thin and short lived.” 

3. King Mindon’s Mint. 

‘Whence Minddn Min obtsined his dies I was never able to ascertain for certain. Fyt 
Narrative of the Mission to Mandalay, 1887, House of Commons, Papere relating to British 
Burma, No. 251 of 1863—1869, p. 48, states —“‘‘The Mint was visited, where the coinage of 
Rupecs was going on, The machinery was procured from Birmingham, but although the 
engine is under the direction of an African, the actual operations of smelting and coining are 
performed by Burmans. ‘They state that they can coin about 15,000 rupees per diem, but 
this seomed a large out-turn for a small machine, there being only one die at work.” Thin die 
might, however, have come from Calcutta, London or Paris. A correspondent of the Rangoon 
Gozetle in 1802 wrote :—" In the Indian Museam at Calcutta is a collection of the local mint 
ames ; and among them are splendid specimens of these coins [of Minddn Min}, evidently 
‘mint samples. This I think settles the question fof Minddn’s dies) provisionally.” 

Goss, JASB., Procgs., 1887, p. 149, stated that Wyon made Mindén’s dies, but neither 
of the colebrated cousins Wyon, die-sinkers, could on application find a reference in their 
books to prove that they had made the dies, 
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to Ava, 1858, p. 260 footnote —" sam tt eS hae 
yotwet-ni, which he caused to be performed in his presence by the pwésds. ‘They ‘purified 
the silver and converted it into bay, in which process they contrived to remove some of the 
‘metal with the scoriae by the rough tools with which they cleared the top Batak acon 
boiling silver. The crucible consisted only of s small saucer or mould, which als 
with charcoal, and occasionally exposed to view, when a piece of plank, one-and-a-half foot 
long and four inches broad, was used to clean the surface of the silver and prevent the metal 
from cooling. After the silver was purified, the requisite portion of copper was added, and. 
when the whole was in fusion the saucer was removed from the fire ; and whilst the plank 
abovementioned, which was blazing, was held a little above the metal, s0 a8 to allow the 
flamesto play uponit, a little lead was melted in, by being rubbed.on the edgeof 

the pweésd then blew through a small bamboo upon the metal, gaily ad 
observed the surface cool a little, and show the first lines of the psp 5 begin 
ning to cream. If these were not of the form required, he put the crucible into the fire again 5 
if they were, he immediately covered up the metal with three or four folds of 

and cut round, so a8 to fit the top of the crucible. The object of the blazing pieoe of plank 
seemed to be to make the silver cool more gradually, and that of the wet cloth to fix the parti- 
calar star or flower required, the moment the first lines of it appeared, and to prevent 
alteration.’ The Burmese said the flowers could not be produced without the lead. 
Ehayébat was made in like manner. Whilst one puoésd was blowing on the silver the rest held 
up their putsés around him, to keep the external air from the metal. ‘They fused the silver 
four times before it showed good yowe-ni flower, and they managed to convert fifteen 
tikals of ten per cent. dain (after adding to it nearly two-and-a-quarter tikals of copper) 
into a piece of yowet-né of precisely the same weight. (MS. Notes on Burmese Currency, in 
Foreign Office, Calcutta).”” See also Prinsep’s Useful Tables, on coins, weights and measures, 
where the essay value of these different kinds of silver, forming part of the Barman indemnity, 
5 given, is determined in the Caloutta mint.*° 

Again Anderson (Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 44), writes :—“ A few are employed in 
smelting lead [at Bhamo] and others work in gold, or smelt the silver used as currency. To 
six tickals of pure silver purchased from the Kakbyens (Kachins}, one tickal eight annas of 
copper wire are added, and melted with alloy of as much lead as brings the whole to ten tickals’ 
weight. ‘The operation is conducted in saucers of sun-dried clay bedded in paddy husk, and 
covered over with charcoal. The bellows are vigorously plied, and 48 soon as the mass is at 
a red heat, the charcoal is removed, and a round flat brick button previously covered with a 
layer of moist clay is placed on the amalgam, which forms a thick ring round the edge, to which 
lead is freely added to make up the weight. As it cools, there results a white disc of silver 
encircled by a brownish ring. ‘The silver is cleaned and dotted with cutch, and isthen weighed 
and ready to be out up.” 

And Trant (Two Years in Ava, 1828, pp. 280-1) says :—"The process of melting is very 
simple, The bellows is formed of s bamboo, with a hole at the end ethenets ‘pass through, 
and a bunch of feathers, fitting tight to the cylinder, actsas a piston and forces it out. The 
forge consists of a little charcoal on a clay fireplace ; and one man with the bellows is constantly 
employed in keeping up the fire, whilst another superintends the fasion of the ailver in & 
crucible. When it is separated from the dross, a portion equivalent to the value of a tical, 
‘anda due quantity of alloy, are weighed out, and when melted merely poured from the crucible 
into a small tray prepared to receive them, where the silver, on being east out, forms its own 
Siape, and is then constituted a tical.” 


*° For an eaplantion of the vemacilar torms used, see ante, yol. XLVI, pp 41, ff, 
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In the neighbouring State of Manipur, West of Burma, the coinage of the country was 
entirely in bell-melal, which is thus described by R. Brown! (Statistical Account of the Native 
State of Manipur, 1874, p. 89 :—" The only coin proper to the country is of bell metal, and 
small in size, weighing only about sixteen grains. This is coined by the Raja as required, 
goods or money being taken in exchange. ‘The metal is obtained chiefly from Burma, and 
consists of old gongs, ete. ; some of it is also procured from the British provinces. ‘The process 
of coining is very primitive. ‘The metal is first cast in little pellets ; these are then softened 
by fire and plaved on an anvil. One blow of the hammer flattens the pellet into an irregularly 
round figure. A punch with the word ‘sri’ cnt on it is then driven on it by another blow, 
which completes the process. ‘The market value of the scl, as it is called, varies. When. 
rupees are plenty, then sel is cheap ; when scarce, the opposite. ‘The present value of the cain 
is 428 to one British or Burmose rupee, and its usual variation is said to be from 420 to 450, 
‘There is no evidence whatever of there having been at any time a gold coinage in existence ; 
but itis stated that Chaurjit Singh, about 1815, coined silver of a square form and of the samo 
value and weight as the British rupee. ‘The British and Burmese rupee, both representing, 
tho same value, circulate freely ; also the smaller silver coins, as fouranna and two-anna 
pieces. About soven years ago [1867] an attempt was made by the then political agent to 
introduce copper coinage, aud a large quantity was supplied by Government. ‘The experi- 
mont totally failed, as the women iu the bazars positively refused to have anything to do 
with it, and the coin had to be returned, ‘The bell-motal coins, inconjunction with rupees 
and smaller silver coins, are amply sufficient for the wants of the country. Besides coin, 
bartering articles in the bazar is quite common." 

To the East of Burma, in the Shan Country, Watson during his journey (Journal of the 
Salween Surveying Expedition, 1865, p. 10) remarked that ‘a quantity of lead ore, rich in 
silver, is found in this neighbourhood. I visited the buildings where ore is smelted. From 
information obtained on the spot, I ascertained that from 2 to 9 tickals of silver were paid 
for one basket (about a bushel) of the ore, and that the value of the yicld of silver from that 
quantity was from 3 to 4 tickals. ‘The ore is first smelted in large furnaces, and the lead 
and silver mixed. That [which] runs out through 9 funnel at the bottom of the furnace is 
placed in another furnace in which there is live charcoal, several inches thick. I did not 
see the metal placed in this furnace, but I was told that about thirty viss had been put in 
about an hour previously. On looking into the second furnace, a small white speck was 
visible on the surface of the red-hot charcoal. ‘This gradually enlarged, and I saw a flat 
piece of silver weighing 10 tickals taken out of the furnace with a long iron spoon. ‘This 
after little difficulty I purchased for Rs. 15. ‘The information I obtained regarding the 
working of the mines and the amount of revenue that the Government obtained thercfrom 
‘was 50 contradictory, that I am unable to give an opinion on these points.”” 

Fedden, in the same Journal, p. 39, reported as follows : ““Kyouktat is a large town 
or rather overgrown village, and one of the most populous in the [Shan] States. Here 
there are some smelting works of argentiferous galena that occurs in the limestones and 
calcareous deposits of this district, but it was impossible to ascertain from the natives the 
precise localities where it was got. ‘The ore is purchased by the smelter at the rate of two 
to three-and-a-half tickals of silver (bau) per basket measure (about a bushel) of ore, 
uncleaned, often containing # good deal of rubbish apparently, It must be rich, however, 
in silver, or this metal could not be extracted by the simple and rude method practised, 

“The larger lumps being broken up, the ore is first put into « small cupola or blast- 
farnace, together with charcoal and a proportion of broken slag. ‘These cupolas are of clay 
and built upon the ground two-and-a-half or three fect in height, and fourteen to. sixteen 
inches in diameter. Women are employed standing on raised platforms to pump the blast, 


1 T have also gone deeply into this coinago, ante, vol. XXVIT, pp. 109 f, 177, 
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generally two to cach furnace, As the sulphur is driven off, the reduced metal uccumu- 
Intes at the bottom of the furnace, and is ladled ot rather scraped out from below (the 
seoriae being removed), into monlds in the ground, where it assumes the form of massive 
lenticular ingots, When cool and sot these ingots are removed to the refining shed, and 
placed in small revorberatory furnaces, with the fuel—large pieces of charcoal supported on 
firo-clay bare above the motal, which is thus kept in @ fused state for about twenty-four 
hours, During this time, as the lead becomes oxidized, it is removed by gently revolving 
over tho surface an iron rod around which the lead in the form of litharge solidifies, and as 
this process is continued, it accumulates in a number of coatings or layers, one upon the 
other, When all tho lead has been thus removed, the silver residue is taken out a8 a 
button or plate on an iron Indie. ‘The rollers of litharge have of course to be again reduc. 
‘ed, in order to convert them into metallic lead, and there must be a considerable loss of the 
metal during this aa well ax the former process. 

“<The plate of silver obtained is considered pure, and in not used in this state ax cur- 
roncy, but is sold to the silver smiths and jewellers, who alloy it with copper and lead, in 
various proportions. 

“The smelter at Kyouktat also buysup the argentiferous and cupriferous lead residue 
from the silversmiths’ forges, and extracts the several motals in his furnaces 

From the following intoresting account by Sir John Muloolm in the Central Provinces 
of India (Memoir of Central India, 1823, vol. 11, pp. 80, 81 and footnote) it is olear that Far 
Eastern methods of minting wore much the same as the Indian; “There are mints at 
‘almont all the principal towns (Oojein, Indore, Bhopal, Pertoubghur, Bhilsa, Gunj Bassowda, 
Seronge, Kotah) in Central India... + 

*"TThe right of coining is vested in no particular body, or individuals. Any banker or 
morchant sufficiently conversant in the business, has merely to make application to Gov- 
emment, presenting at the same time a trifling acknowledgement, engaging to produce coin 
of the regulated standard, und to pay the proper fees on its being assayed and permitted 
to pass current, Almost all the expense falls on the merchant, the Government retaining, 
in their pay meroly the following officers :—a superintendent, an assay-master, and an 
‘accountant, and some refiners, Besides their wages, these mint-officers are allowed certain 
perquisites, which, however, are but very trifling . : 

“The banker or merchant, having obtained permission to coin, and having collected 
sufficient number of silversmiths, makes such purchases of coin or other bullion as will turn 
‘out mosttohis advantage. ‘Those, beingin genoral baser coins than the new one to be formed, 
aro first brought to the Nearchee, or refiner, who, though not a permanent Govern: 
ment officer, has acquired, by agreeing to pay a share of his profits to the latter, a species 
of contract, the rates of the payment to him,and other dues, being permanently fixed at one 
rupee for every three hundred and fifty refined, besides supply of fluxes from Government 
and lead from the merchant. ‘The modo of finingis always by cuppellation with lead: three 
hundred and fifty rapees are placed at one timein the euppel, with a certain quantity of lead, 
according to the standard of the silver used, which by experience he knows will suffice for 
bringing it to a certain degree of purity, a little higher than that required for the eoin. The 
standard is then nicely adjusted by adding a certain quantity of baser metal, ‘The purified 
mass is afterwards taken to the melter, who, putting one thousand rupees weight at atime 
in a large crucible on an iron ring, capable of being raised by attached chains, melts it and 
‘uns itinto several small flat moulds, about six inches long, and half an inch broad, forming 
it thus into convenient pieoes for cutting into the necessary dimensions. The melter receives 
for his labour half a rupee per thousand, half of which is paid by the merchant and half by 
Government, ‘The bars of silver are then delivered to the silversmiths, each of whomhas a 
small raised fire-placo and anvil in front close toh'm, On one side sits another with scales 
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and shears, for supplying him with aquare pieces of tho metal of nearly the proper weight. 
On tho other side is a person whose business is to adjust the weight moro accurately after 
ithas been formed into its shape. ‘The silversmith roceives back the small lumps, heats them 
red-hot, and, taking them up with a pair of small forks, gives them two or threo smart blows 
on the angular points, then strikes the picce flat, and gives it afterwards one or two rapid 
turns on its edge, accompanied by gentle stroke of the hammer; and it thus reocives its rudely 
round form ready for the dio, Beforethis operation, however, itis taken to another manto 
cloan, by boiling it in a mixturo of tamarind and ealt, The planchets aro then taken to 
receive the impression or inscription. This isformed by two steel dios ; one firmly fixed in 
& heavy raised block, and the silver pleco being placed on it; tho other dic, in form of a large 
hoavy punch, ia placed above by ons man, whilst an assistant gives it  amart blow with w 
hoavy hammer ; one blow suffices, ‘These men are relieved every two hours. 

“Tho number of rupses being thus completed, they are carried to the asany-master, 
and, if approved, tho feo are paidand the coin taken away by the proprietor, for circulation, 
If not approved, they must be recoined at his expense; no foes being, however, again taken, 
but merely trifle given to the molterfor remelting them, with the proper quantity of pusor 
metal to reduce them to the assay touch. Should an oxtra number of refiners bo required on 
‘an omorgoncy, they receive the samo duos as the others; but, as thoy have tofind their own 
fluxos, they pay but one quarter instead of half to Government 

It in of interest to reproduce hororemarks of my own (ving of the Modern Nalive Ohief 
of the Panjab, Indian Antiquary, vol. XVILL, pp. 821, ff,) —"Griflin, Rajas of the Panjab, in 
long footnote extonding over pages 286-280 (not quoted), gives the detailed report of General 
R, G, Taylor, at ono timo Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab for the Cis-Satlj 
States, on the mints of those Stator, which is of much valuein connection with this paper, and 
indeed with the study generally of the methods of Oriental mints, Any ono who has entered 
into Indian of Oriental numismatics generally, must bo convinced that, whore the European 
mothod of minting has not boen adopted, Orientals coin now as they have dono at any 
timo these 2,000 years, Any knowledge, thon, that wo ean gather now of tho working of a 
genuine Eastern mint will no doubt explain what has occurred in Eastern mints a4 « rule 
since the days that coins begun to bo used. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘THE NWESHIN. 


‘Tho Journat of the Burma Rosoarch Society, 
vol. XVI, pt. ili, is entirely taken up with 
Geology, Zoology, Botany and Engineering, and 
in not @ promising ime for the rosarch to which 
thia Journal is dovoted. Novertheloss it, contains 
fan itom of great folkloro interest, On p. 213 is a 
short note on tho Nwishin, or the make that iamien 
from an aquatic plant, It is given hero in full. 
B.C. Teurce, 


“Tho Nweshin, by 8. G. Ghow (Department of 
Agriculture}. ‘That animals may originate from 
plants ia « popular batiof in Burma. ‘The animal 
in regarded, not ax a motamorphosed plant, but 
‘ava portion budded off, the plant romaining as a 
separate entity. ‘Tho classical example is that 
of the charming Princess Padénmadevi, who issued 
from n lotus flower (padinma). Again, the 
molecin (literally, green make) is believed to. arise 
from certain creepers, und correspondingly to 
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MAN A SUMMARY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Here is womething from the West, which may 
interest students of Indian—eopecially Yoga: 
Philosophy. I Mill's translation of Maoterlinck's 
The Great Secret, 1022, p. 210, wo reads “Tho 
coculistsof today. «shave gradually mcooed- 
‘if not in proving, yet in proparing us to accept 
thoproof, that there ia in man, whom we may 
rogard.asvort of sumnoary of tho universe,a spiitual 





Power otlier than that which proceeds from. his 
‘Organs or his material and conscious mind : which, 
does not entirely depend on the existence of his 
body." Pages 210 fl. aro also worth reading on 
this point. The moteprychist argument is that 
thought can exist and has oxisted without « brain : 
thoro in no auch thing as "inert matter"; every 
thing hae energy which can direct movement. 
R, ©, Tawess, 
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me Trmxtax Book oY tux DxaD, acoording to 
Tawa Kaat Dawa Saaovr's English Rendering 
by W. Ys Byaxs-Wiwre, Oxford University 
Prom, 1027, 

‘Thia in. most conscientious work on a study 
‘of porwnaial interest to a largo world of scholars, 
fan it contains tho viows on eschatology hold by. 
‘» highly educated ‘Tibetan, which ono seo# that 
Indian philowophy has had w large share in 
forming. It has a charnotoristio foreword by 
Sir John Woodroffe, and can bo recommended to 
tho attontion of thoso who take up this class of 
speoulation. ‘To such Dr. Evans-Wonts has render- 
‘od conspicuous service by publishing it. 

R.O. Teweue, 
‘Tux Sroxm Aon wx InpIa, by P, T. Sermvasa 

‘Avvaxoan ; Madras, Government Press, 1937. 

This is o reprint of @ lecture delivered in 1925. 
It in divided into two chapters,—I. The Old Stone 
‘Age, and I. The New Stone Age, and contains four 
plates, reproduced from the lute Mr. R. Bruce 
Foote’s Indian Preshisoric and Protoshistorie 
‘qitie, and two outline mapa indicating palmelithic 
‘and neolithio sites, for which some other source also 
‘has apparently been tapped. 

From consideration of his habits and requirements, 
Ms. Ayyangae is of opinion that man “most prob: 
nnhly row and grew in tho comparatively narrow 
trip of const between tho jungle and the Indian 
oean," and ho evidently regards this conclusion 1s 
supported by the geographical distribution of the 
sitea where polwolithio flnds havo hitherto been 
made, Bat the finds in many conteal localities, 
6a Rejpatana ond Central India and the basins 
of tho Godivnet and Kistn’ havo to be accounted 
for ; and the reasons given for discarding the great 
river valleys in this connexion aro not convincing. 
Barely Me. Ayyangar does not really think that on 
‘ammonite ina “bono turned into atone" (p. 64) 
‘or that the presence of m (possible) evaatita mark on 
‘8 pot found near Mysoro can tend materially to 
‘mubstantiate intimate cultural and commercial inter. 
course between India and other countries, having 
regard to tho mass of evidence as to the wide distrie 
bution of this sign in early times, 

‘Tho real interest, however, of the matter contained 
fn this loture doos not lio in the details given of the 
srtefacts of paluolithio and neolithic man in Tndia, 
Dut in the views stated under certain ofthe headings 




















of tho Indra-Agni 
worshippers—are not satisying, though Me. Ayyan: 
‘gar here calls our attention to a question of absorb: 
ing interest, wiz, the extent to which tho 

‘nism of religious cults shaped the course of impor. 
tant events in ancient India, It may yot 
established perhops that in such hostility lay 
origins of the great war described in the Mahd- 
Uhdrata. ‘The subject. is one that recite careful 
study. In regard to ‘Me. 


ly 
bby Sanskrit. Ho profora tho name Nighda (6 title 
Tong since suggested, but not adopted, by Sten 
Konow) for the family of langungea to which Mox 
Muller's title Atuyda in now ordinarily appliod by 
linguists. “His contention that. “all tho spoken 
lnnguages of Tndia (perhaps ineluding tho Niglda 
dialects, too) re dialect of one family of language 
not the Indo-Germanie {amnily—which may be 
called Pan-Indian and that they aro ded in essential 
structure, aad therefore evolved in India in neotl- 
thio times, if not earlioe "can hardly be treated 
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La Téour pe uA Conwanswanon er th Loarave 
Citaa tans Booobinistes TARDE. 
Thanks to Madame ‘and Paul Masso. 
noursel, Professor Sh. Stcberbataky’s ablo study of 
the "Theory of Knowledge and Logic in the time of 
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aver Buddhists, bas been made available for French 
‘scholars,  Acoording to Massonoursel himeelt the 
Principal merit of this authorised translation be- 
Tonge to Mme, Manzinely. It is a well written 
‘theris of eighteen chapters under the different 
hheadings of time (ila), space (dktéa), knowledge 
{yramdya}, perception (pratyakya}, imagination 
{halpand), particular essence _(«dmdnyalakyara), 
ho absclate (paramdrthasat). In chapters 9 & 
10. the sourveand renulte of perception (proménd) 
fare discumed, Chapter 19 is devoted to an 
fezaminntion of the theory of perception in the 
Brohmanical ystems. ‘Tho theory of reason 
{onumdna), and tho necessary relation between 
fides (eydpt), nogative judgments and the law of 
‘contradiction are discussed in chapter 14 and the 
following chapters. 

In the opening pages of the work wo aro told who 
fare the later Buddhist thinkers. Theso are Varu- 
bandh, Digniga and Dharmakieti, Tt ia remarked 
that Vambhandu’a work cannot be ranked as a 
Yogical treatise bat only a manual of dialectics 
(Vaidavidhdna). Still tho germs of Digntga’s sys- 
tem ore found dissiznulated in many passages of 
‘Vasabhandu’s Abkidharmakoéa, But tho credit of 
founding definite system of logic is given to Dig- 
‘niga, and it is said that Dharmakirti gave to this 
feyster of Digniga, a definite form. ‘The treatise 
‘under review, though excellent and valuablein differ- 
feat respects, eufersfrom onedefect, namely the time 
“nd place of these writers have not been diseussed io 
‘any place extept a short paragraph (on p. 2) which 
‘says that both Dignige and Dharmakirti were 
Thatives of the south and wero Brahmans by birth. 
tia said that when Digniga wrote his treatise, the 
principal schools of philosophy had been formu- 
ated. For Digniga opposes the schools of 
Nyoya, Vaidetike, Saikhya end Mimériea. Ac- 
cording to this thesis Digniga is indebted to Vasu- 
andi, os Dharmakirti to Digniga, ‘There is 
now the theory of Dr 8. Krishnanwraini Aiyangar of 
Madras University that, e» Digniga's system so 
‘completely agrees with thet propounded in the 
freot Tamil classic Manimétholas, thero is every 
Feason to believe that Digniga might have been 
Indebted to thi treatise and its euthor on historioal 
‘and chronological grounda, If this were to bo ost 
‘lished, it would solve the problem of fixing the date 
‘of Manimékholai. 

‘The prevent thesis js valuable in tho sense that 
the different views propounded by the Buddhist 
‘writers aro comparatively studied with the Vor 
inte and Mimosa and other Brahmanical ectiools. 
In fundamentals they are not opposed. ‘The Bud- 
hist theory of frst knowledge is corroborated by 
Kumirila, who admite different stages preceding 
‘the final assimilation of the object by the conscience. 
Digniga and Dharmakirti are said to belong to the 
‘choo! of Yogecharas or pure idealists, 

‘The chapter on the theory of reason is interesting, 
1t docs not differ from judgment, The essence and 
function of ayllogiam are discusted rather elabora- 








tely. ‘The ideas of syllogier and perception are 
correlative, Thus the treative offers a careful 
study of a great subject, and is likely to prove in- 
valuable to students of Indian logie and philosophy. 


VR. R, Dinsurran, 





‘Tanm Lexicox, published under the authority of 
the University of Madras, vol. I in’ parts 
(1924-26), pp. sxv and 632; and vol. 1 (2 parte 
‘far published) (1020-27), pp. 63340052, Printed 
ft the Madras Diocosan Preas, 

‘Students of Dravidian languages and philology 
fare now to bo found in many universitioe and in 
learned ccicties, and growing attention is being 
given to tho problems of Dravidian antiquities. 
‘To thewo the publication of the Tamit Lexicon by 
the University of Madras should be welcome. 
Government lias been financing the Tamit Lericon 
Office, started #0 long ago ns 1012 and working 
under the control of the University of Mads 
which his appointed a special cornmities to do this 
‘work of supervision. ‘The belated publication of 
these parts, which constitute about one-third of the 
‘whole, aud which cover only the vowels and part of 
the frat consonant leter, is all the more weleore, 
18 is expected that the wholo book will run to about 
3000 pages, ond about 100,000 words, nd will be 
completed in about 3 years from now. ‘The plan of 
the Lezicon, explained in a all booklet issued 
along with the last of the parte under review, is 
based on a atritly alphabetical arrangement and 
‘8 tranaliteration of the words into English, " giving 
the equivalent pronunciation of ‘Tamil words as 
‘written—to help thove ignorant of o new to. the 
‘Tamil alphabet," as otherwise the diversity of the 
pronunciation of words in the different parts of the 
country makes 4 phonetic rendering impossible and 
fonly an equivalent of the written words possible, 
In the compound words, intercalated consonants 
for somi-vowels romulting fro sandhé aro distinctly 
shown as in Opju-k-kuji, Compound words are 
shown in thelr contracted forms generally ; after 
‘the English tranaliteration of each word, the part 
fof epocch of the word in indicated in abbreviated 
fort, according to the divisions of English gramsar, 
‘The derivation ia also given in mot cases, and in 
toany instances cognate words in the Dravidian len 
fgonges are given in brackets, ‘The compiling staff 
takoo care to explain that these coguates have only 
‘common Dravidian origin and that they make 
Inbeolutely no euggestion thet either the ‘Temit 
words aro derived from the other languages or 
the reverse the case, ‘The avowed object of the 
Lecicon in “to help foreign scholare in their 
study of Tamil" and hence the Boglish deGostions 
fond meanings of the words aro all important ond 
their ccursey and strict grammatical form will 
determine the reputation and urefutness of the 
whole work. ‘The English definitions ebould be 
ach a8 should be clear, concise and not copable 
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‘of being misunderstood. The synonyms given aro 
tho commonest in use, where many words or @x~ 
prosions havo the same meaning. It may bo 
mentioned, that in a mumber of instances the 
English meanings given are not a8 aoourate in thelr 
connotation as thoy might have been made, For 
illustration we may quote Oppdsdram (p. 604) 
which bears different meanings, and all of which 
have not been fully explained; also the word 
Késrusikha (p. 009) which ia not en clearly ex: 
plained ns it might have been, Brief Tamil moanings 
or oquivalonts are given following the dotailed 
English ronderings ; but in the latter parts of thone 
under review more space baa been given to the 
‘Tamil oxplanations ofthe different meanings of each 
word dimoussed, In the ‘Tamil meanings given, as 
4s usual, the best known among synonyms are used, 

‘Tho apparatus of roference, which ought to havo, 
‘accompanied tho first part of the fist volume, wai 
published long with the next part. It contains 
oy to the abbreviations of the authorities usod 
‘aud cited and to the words and terms abbreviated, 
‘9 teandlteration table, alist of the meanings of the 
signs used, particulars of works quoted in the 
Zericon anid the methods adopted in citing quota- 
tions. ‘The abbreviations of quotations used denote 
further details of parts, chapter and verse wit 
rogard to the work or edition used. ‘Tho ono 
feature that ie most valuable in the work is the 
Practice of supporting meanings by sppropriate 
‘quotations from standard and accepted works—the 
exact method of citing quotations being given in 
item No, VII of the Reference Apparatus. 

One may very well doubt the utility of mere 
‘oglish tranaliterations of the Tamil words, without 
‘tho various phonetic pronunciations also given. 
ut the diversity of such pronunciations is a great 
obstacle to their being included in all complotencas, 
Foreign words like thoso absorbed from English, 
Portuguese, Urdu, Persian, ote,, have also been 
Included, particularly those which have become 
“Tamitised ‘“—the fact of Tomilisation boing judged 
by the Editors and the Committee. Words with 
two forms appear in ono or both the forms. Names 
of gods and persons, authors and works, which have 
become famous in history and literature havo also 
‘boon included. Proverbs in general curronoy, tho 
peculiar meanings attached to compound words, 
bofaaieal and echnical, Latin and other torms are 
‘also given italicised transliteration ia given of 
‘Sanskrit und other foreign words, 

‘The work, the first large part of which has thus 
been published, is @ monument of pationt and 
Inborious, though very expensive, industry. It is 
though not to the extent expeoted by optitaistio 
minds, an improvement upon the comprehensive 
‘Tarail and English Dictionary of Miron Winslow 
Published sixty-five years buck, which contained 
‘upwards of 30,000 words and included the priveipal, 
‘stconomical, mythological, botanical, sclentific and 
‘offical terms, besides the names of famoun authors, 
‘peots, heroes and gods. A ayndicate of scholerm, 





























of quantity. Within the limite set for the work, 
‘the standards set up and the work turned out 
‘thould bo judged on thelr ows merite a8 woll 8s by 
relation to methods and quality, ia comparison, 
with the great lexicons like those of other Rottler,. 
Winslow, Brown and Kittel, 





S. Snustvasacuant, 
Bouamx De L'Booue Faaxgat D'Exradice 

Onnxwe, vol. XXV, Nos. 34, July-December, 

1025, Hanoi, 1936. 

Among several papers of outstanding interest in, 
this isuo the firsb is a dotailed description, with, 
‘text and translation, by Monsiour Louis Finot of, 
‘twelve inscriptions found at Aékor, mostly dating. 
from the 9th to the 13th century 4.0., thus supplee 
‘menting the work started by Barth in 1883 and con 
tinued by Bergnigno and Coodés. As might be ex- 
‘pected of this eminent orientalist, the work of edit- 
{ng has been done in a thorough wad scholarly mane 
net jmoreover it has been prefaced by an adiirablo 
Introduction in which are discumed the main fea- 
tures of the history of the period 8 aavertainablo- 
from the availablo opigraphical and other evidence, 

aforiunately the inscriptions discovered in thig 
Jocality hitherto, nambering some fifty in all, leave, 
‘ua atill in tho dark aa to tho foundation of this wone 
erful old capital. ‘The only definite record on 
‘his aubject yet found is tho important inscription 
‘of Sdok Kale ‘Thom, found about 8 miles from 
Aikor (BEPEO, XV, li, 89), which tolla ua that 
Yosodharapura (the ancient nae of Adkkor Thom) 
was founded by King Yadovarman (889—e, 010 .0,) 
1 devotee of diva, who erected in tho centre of vo 
city the temple’ thon called. Yadodtharagiel (eho. 
present Bayon) dedicated to the cult of tho linga 
Devarijn, ‘Tho investigations of Mf. Finot, it may. 
bo noted, havo already necessitated a complete ro. 
consideration of the views previously entertained na 
to he religious history of thie celebrated shrina, 
‘Upon. fresh examination of the sculptures and wue- 
rounding bo waa led to the conclusion formulated 
Jn an article published in 1929, not only that 
Bayon was originally Buddhist tomplo, bat that tho 
city itsell was placed under the protection of the 
Bodhisattva Lokeiwara. Tt appears to him to be 
established that when the Bayon became tranafer- 
red from thecult of Buddhism to that of Siva, tho 
igreat bulle at all events of the structure had been 
‘completed, including even the central massif, which 
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‘one might have beoa tempted to think had been 
built by Yasovarman to enshrine the Doverija- 
lidga, and to crown aaa Saiva temple tho structure 
commenced by ono of his predecessors for the cult 
of Buddhism. Ho finds tho Bayon to be Buddhis- 
tio “from top to bottom." M, Finot disposes of 
‘tho arguments based upon the towers with four 
faces, which ho had himself once suggested to be on 
architectural interpretation of @ caturmukha Wide 
by pointing out that this feature is also to be found 
in templos that wero indisputably Buddhistio, eg 
ft Bantly Chmar, Bantay Kai, Ta Prohm and Ta 
Som. To Yasovarraan may vory probably benssignod 
tho responsibility (or the iconoclastic disfigurement 
by hammer and chisel of the Buddhistic figures, 
which havo been camouflaged into Brahmanieal 
ria and otherwise. Who, theo, was tho original 
founder of tho city ? M. Finot rejects Yadovne- 
man's two immediate predecessora—Indravarinan, 
who adhered exclusively to Saiva doctrines, and 
Joynyarman IIL, who was a Vaignava, and more. 
over reigned for but an insignificant period. Ho 
inclines to the viow that it must have been Jaya- 
‘varman II Peramesvara, “ great conquerer and great 
builder,” whos reign attained the extraordinary 
longth of 67 yours (802-869 4.p.), ‘Tho Sdok Kale 
‘Thom inscription tells us that he came from Java to 
‘ascend the throne of Cambodia, that he founded and 
‘occupied four capitals successively, and that hofinally 
‘established tho cult of Devardja in ordor toaseect him- 
self as. cakravortin sovereign, independent of Javi, 
‘ill then ouzerain over Cambodia.The Java from which 
hocame was, according to M, Finot,in all probability 
tho Molay Peninsula, dependent at that time ontho 
‘Sumatran kingdom of Sclvijaya, the history of which 
{rom tholattor half of the 7th tothe LStheontury 4.0. 
Jags. been vo skilfully unveiled by the reataeches of 
M, Gabriel Ferrand (C’Bmpire Sumatranaia de Qri- 
vijoya). "Chat Aékor Thor does not figureamong the 
capitals founded by Jayavarman II is explained by 
‘th fact that thowuthor of the inscription wiabod it 
to bo thought that Yasovarmoan had established it, 

In spite of the pro-ominence of Jayavarman TL 
‘and the goat length of his roiga, not @ ainglo int- 
eription dating from his soversigaty has hitherto 
‘boon found; a fact which veoms tO suggest that the 
Jeouoclanm wrought indor subsequent kings waa not 
‘confined 10 images. ‘The earliest epigraphical ro- 
‘cord dates from the time of Yatovarman. It ix 
Greatly to be tioped that furthor exploration by. 
stich tealous and competent workers roay yet lead 
to the discovery of other rocords that may elucidate 
‘ho history of this oli sito. 

‘Among the inscriptions now transcribed atteation 
may be dniwn to No, IV, which supplion further 
{information aato the genealogy of Rijendravarmnan ; 
No, X, which tells of an expedition of Jayavarman, 
VI to Campa, and of an invasion of Cambodia by 
the king of Campa ; and No, XI, which gives ua the 
date of the accession of Jayavarman VIL and tho 
‘names of the four succeeding kings. 

C.E. A.W. Onotax. 








‘Tux Onioran Hose oF rae Ixpo-Evnoreaxs, by |” 
Jant, Cuauegerien. ‘Two loctures delivered ab 
tho School of Oriental Studien, 10th and 17th, 
June, 1025, and published in ite Bulletin, 

‘These very important lectures on m subject of the 
first consequonce to students of antiquity rescusl- 
‘ato tho bolief—once held to. bo oettled—that she 
Indo-Europeans sprang from Central Asia, East of 
‘tho Ceapian Sea, Since that conclusion was arcived 
at, others have sprung up, ascribing the origin of 
the Indo-Europeans to various parts of Europo— 
Southern Rusia being the most {avourwd locality 
Professor Charpeatior gives rewions for believing 
‘that tho woarcber has to fall back on Comparative 
Philology os the determining method of settling 
‘tho question. Archiology hos failed to show that 
the culture of very early times could have originated 
with ono people only, whovo racial and linguintio 
‘connections are known sand History commences too 
Into, Tt in om Comparative Philology, therefore, 
that Professor Charpentior concentrates his attention. 
tnd hia criticism of the various efforts of scholars. 

‘With extrome caution ho sets to work to establish 
tho “names (p. 162) of natural phenomena, of 
‘animals, plants, artificial objects, ete., which " wero 
“to bo found in the original Indo-European language, 
‘and may consequently have existed in the names of 
the Indo-Europeans, " though “the resulta are not 
very far-ronching. But they aro, according to"my 
[Charpentier's} opinion, quite sulicient for allow- 
ing us to arrivo at certain conchuica.” He shows, 
by consideration of the names that have come 
down in history, that, whosoover they were, the 
fathors of tho Indo-Europeans lived in & mountain- 
fous country with a temperate climate, but they: 
did not know the uso of fab or sholl-fs. ‘Thay wed 
tho horse, however, for riding, and knew of the 
birch, willow and fe among trees, but had no 
kaowledge of fruit-treea and vogotables. ‘They pro- 
ably could crush ¢orn, and yet had no acquain- 
tanco with salt. ‘hia was becaua they probably 
lived ehiofly on meat and mit, and thus Tod a nov 
rmadio life, boing no agriculturiate, They #eom to- 
have drvesod in akins and woollen stuffs only, and 
‘those thoy got from anitnals, They dwelt in * house 
urna" or in" dug-outa "under ground, ‘They badd 
bows anid arrows aud, oddly enough, good carte 
fd wagons. They wore in fact a nomadic people 
with considerable powor of rapid movement, 

‘Thoir religious ideas wore undeveloped and thelevo- 
‘dalinstitutiona wore patriarchal, the blood oud, bow- 
‘over, being awell<lovelopod institution. They bad & 
cout of thospitits of thoir ancestors, which wore newer 
theless not usually malignant of bloodthirsty, and 
thoy worshipped the groat powers of Nature, eepeci~ 
ally “the vwull of heaven.” They poseased neither 
temples nor idol, but worshipped their gods by sim- 
pile flesh sacrifices and gifta preed-out on the grass.’ 

Having enumerated such facts as the above, 
Professor Charpentiar opines : '* What has been, aid 
(p, 160) may still bo sufficient to convey the 
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impression of « ving in a temperate climate 
Seer iS ae Shae mewn 
seurrounded by the animals which are till found in 
‘tach @ zone of the earth, Aleo the few treea which 
‘sre proved ty etymology to have existed in thoeo 
sarrowndings—eis,, tho birch, the willow and the 
fir troe—are such that are usually met with in 
countriow with a rathor severe climate.” Keeping 
{in mind thas the Indo-Europeans were « nomadic 
peoplo probably roaming over very largo areas,” 
Professor Charpentier states that their home “haa to 
bo looked for (p, 100) either in Asia oF ia Buropo + 
zo other continent could in earnest be taken into 
‘consideration, nor hat this, to my knowledge at 
least, ever teen done." ‘Then, after considering 
the vasions parts of the Europeo-Asiatic continent, 
‘Which have been bold to be the original hone of tho 
Indo-Europeans, Professor Charpentier arrives at 
‘the conclasion that the only region containing the 
necessary qualigentions ties in the Central Asian 
laine. “No part of Asia (p. 164) anewoes quite 
to thie description, except the rogions to the East 
cf the Cuspean Sea, which are generally called 
Contral Asia, with the neighbouring plains of Tur- 
estan, whare formerly conulitions of living wore far 
censier ‘than now-a-days... . Thoy were pro- 
ably near neighbours of the Mongolians, Huns, 
‘ete, tribes who led the same modo of 

Professor Charpentier then considers the migra- 
‘ions of the people West, Southarest and South, 
‘and also to the Eastwarls, Here he bas a r- 
sarkable passage worth quoting (p. 165): " Finally 
‘at the end of tho thinl pro-Christian century, 
Chinese Emperor had to begin tho building of the 
famous wall, which was to protect hia subjects from 
‘the inroads of the northern and western barbarians, 
1t has been said, with a certain amount of truth, 
that the erection of this protective wall did strongly 
influence the later fates of the Roman Exnpire. For 
‘now the turbulent clementa of the interior of Asia 
‘wero driven to resort to tho southern and western 
ceroar of expantion, and the reeult of their furious 
-onslanghta were soon felt both in Iria, Indio and 
throughout the western world.” Tho Professor 
‘then considers Inter migrations from the ad cen- 
tury pc. onwards “* a migration (p. 166) which 
‘spread like the ripplings of a wave over great parte 
‘of the Asiatic, and, wt times, even the European 
Continent.” Lastly ho goes into the question of 
‘various other early migrations, 

Personally, I am glad of those lectures, for T have 
‘siways felt that the only safe assumption for the 
‘Aryan migrations into India and Burope was thet 
‘hey most have started from Central Asia, East of 
tho Cespean. With that assumption aa a bage the 
“argument is straightforward and comparati r 
‘Wit the eruption that te obgnd moving tes 
‘came from eomewbere in Europe—even from 
‘South Rumie—the argument is obscured and dificult, 

‘Professor Charpentier has apparently ruled La. 
‘grnd out of his purview ax « possible support of his 




















theory; apparently becawe the evidence available 
rust clearly be literary and #0 too late. But le- 
gends—though nocessarily now literary—refer back 
to the very earliest times, as they always relote 
fendamentally what tho anoosters thought. I ean- 
rot but help thinking that, if one could go back {ar 
‘enough, they might help in solving the difficulty of 
such ‘question as that of Indo-European origin. 
‘Let me give an illustration. For years I have been 
investigating the widely spread belief that it is pos- 
sible to attain immortality for the body by drinking 
of tho wall, pool, fountain oF river of life. I can 
‘race it to tho ensliost known Somitic and Babylo- 
nian times, but of eourso only after the peoples had 
become considerably civilised. I find it spread all 
over Eoropeand Asin as faraa Central Asia and India, 
‘and also wherever the Jewish, Christian, Muslim or 
Hindu Religions have had influence, But it docs 
‘nob appear, from such evidence as T bave 80 far, in 
China or in the countries dependent on Chinese 
religion, as distinguished from the forms of Buddhism 
‘there current and acquired from Central Asia and 
India. Now, iit be true, as has been assorted, that 
the Chinese camo originally from Contral Asia, then 
the hove fact—aseuming it to bo corrwot and 
‘unnesalable—would go to show that tho original 
Indo-Europeans and the original Chinese were once 
as Profeesor Charpentier infors—noighbouring. 
pomads and racially separato tribes. It must be 
there remembered also that thero is a fundamental 
difference in religious instinct, between the Indo- 
Eoropean and th Chinese. ‘Tho Semitic and the 
Indo-European races are imbued with the idea of a 
universal God, but the Chinese havenno auch instinct, 
‘This fundamental instinct existe in spite of the 
fancestor-worship and the worship of Heaven, which 
is characteristicof both. It may be useful toinves- 
tigate this point, which haasteuck the present writer 
forcibly whenever he hes investigated the beliefs of 
tribes traceable to a common origin with the Chinese, 

T observe that Professor Charpentier remarks 
(. 158) that "it eters to bo « legitimate eondla- 
sion that the Indo-Europeans bad a cult of the 
spirits of their ancestors, though they did not, as @ 
rale, consider tho dead’ as malignant and blood 
thirty beings, as is, «9. the caso of the non-Aryan 
tribes of India.” And again ho says (p. 150) that the 
Indo-Europeans “worshipped the spirits of their 
dead ancestore, who wer, at times, undoubtedly con- 
sidered to be rather dangerous customers, but who 
wore, on the other hand, never looked upon in the 
‘same way as that crowd of malignant and blood- 
loving ghosts that are haunting jungle and village 
‘over the greater part of India.” In these remarks 
T heartily agree. Degrading practices, often. put 
down by the unobservant to Hinduism aa a religion, 
‘re in truth but superstitious grafta wequired from. 
the primitive or surrounding nou-Aryans or from 
rnon-Aryan converts to Hinduism—the eoleetic 
nature of that religion rendering it poculialy liable 
to much acquisitions. ae 
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THE GAYDANR FESTIVAL IN THE SHAHABAD DISTRICT, BIHAR, 
By ©, E, A, W. OLDHAM, CS11, 


Avrestrvat held in the month of Kartik in whioh onttle play a leading partis widely pre- 
valent in Northorn Tndia ; the rites observed vary in different parts, A striking feature 
of the observances, at all events in Bihtr and in parts of Bengal, is that the cattle are incited 
to gore or worry to death a pig, or else they are made to chase a mock pig, made by stuffing 
4 bag or blanket with chaff or straw. In these provinces it is essentially a festival of the 
Airs, or cowherding folk, a caste which is now practically confined to Northern and North- 
Central India, ‘The Abhiras, or Abhiras, from whom they take their name, were in very 
carly times settled in the West, particularly in the area extending from Gujardt to the Panjab. 
According to Sir A, Baines! “‘ The leading tribes seem to have been of western origin, and 
‘are supposed to have entered India long after the Vedic Arya,” ‘The author of the Periplue 
places Aberia inland from Surdstra and the Gulf of Kaoch, Ptolemy places it above Patalén 
(2, the delta of the Indus). Varihamihira locates the Abhfras in the south-western and 
southern divisions, They were powerful in the very early days in the west, about Gujardt, 
and in the Satpura region ; and later on, it would seem, in the mid-Gangotio basin as far 
north as the lower tracts of what is now Nepil. One of the most peculiar features of the 
festival as observed in Shihabtd, and as described in the soquel below, is the eating of the 
pig after it has been killed, It is not a case of the wild boar, the flesh of which is relished 
by so many tribes and castes that are accustomed to the chaso (among whom the Ahirs, more- 
over cannot be classed) : the pig in question is a village pig, the flesh of which is only eaten 
ordinarily by the most despised castes, regarded by all orthodox Hinds as quite outside the 
pale, and between whom and the Ahirs there is a wide gap. Is this feature of the observances, 
then, a relio from the distant past ? ‘The wide area over which this, or a closely related, 
festival is held seems also to point to a remote origin. Can any suggestion be made as to its 
provenance? Is it an offshoot of the widely-spread primitive belief in the fertilizing power 
‘of blood? Why has the pig been chosen as the (sacrificial ) victim ? Does it merely re- 
present the wild animal that was once a serious danger to man and his crops! Why, further, 
are cattle selected to be the agents in the killing? These, and other, questions may be 

asked. 

T have not been able so far to trace many published references to this festival. A few 
fare quoted in the paragraphs below, as well as some of the most authoritative views on the 
status of the Abtrs. 

Francis Buchanan, in bis statistical survey of the Gorakhpur district, compiled in 1813-14, 
makes the following reference to the Ahirs, in that district? :—" They are reckoned a pure 
tribe ; but even Kayasthas will not drink water from their house, although any Brahman 
will employ them to carry his vessels filled with water. On the day of the Dewali, they eat, 
tame pork ; and on all occasions, such as are not of the sost of Vishnu, eat the wild hog. 
‘Their purohits are pure Brahmans”. 

Sheering writes? :—" Commonly the Ahirs are regarded as Sudras.” On the other hand, 
hic classes them among the ‘ Mixed Castes and Tribes.’ Crooke 4, in his description of the 
‘Ahirs in the (now) United Provinces says they are ‘all Hindus, but are seldom initiated into 
any of the regular sects. . . . They are sorved by Brihmans of all the ordinary 
priestly classes,” a . 

‘Mr. R, V. Russell, in his very interesting account of the Abirs in the Central Provinces, 
notes “Though the Ahtr caste takes its name and is perhaps partly descended from the 

Y Baines, Bihnography (Grundriss Series), p. 68. 

2 Martin's Bastern India, TI, 407. 

3) ‘ribea and Canes, 1, 
A. Tribes and Castes of the N.W.P. dO. 
5 Tribes and Castes of the O.P., Il, 23, 
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“Abbfra tribe, there is no doubt that it is now and has been for centuries a purely occupational 
caste, largely recruited from the indigenous tribes.” 

In Bihir, the fact that their position in the social order has not been definitely established 
4s clear from the discussions on the subject at conferences of the caste held from time to time 
in comparatively recent years. They have on several occasions claimed to be classed as 
Keatriyas, and entitled to wear the sacred thread. While at least on one occasion, at a con- 
ference held in the Bhagalpur district some fourteen or fifteen years ago, it was resolved that 
the Ahirs were not Sidras, but Vaidyas. Further to the east and south-east we meet, no 
doubt, with Ahirs, or Gollis, as they are usually called in those parts, of obviously lower 
origin. In BihAr proper, and more especially perhaps in the area to which the following 
‘account relates, the Ahirs are ordinarily regarded as good Hinds; and they would warmly 
resent being called Sidras. ‘These Ahirsas a general rulelead an orthodoxlife ; and, exoopt on 
the occasion of this particular festival, Thave never heard of their eating village pig. There 
aro scores of proverbs in the Bihir vernaculars referring to the Ahir and his proolivities. 
‘Tho allusions are generally confined to his thieving propensities, his quarrelsomeness and 
his dullness of intellect, which are the traits most commonly assigned to him. ‘There is no 
‘suggestion of hisaboriginal descent. In the Bhojpur country the Abtrs are chiefly famous for 
carrying a very long and heavy Latht (bamboo stave) and for theiraddiction to theft, ‘Their 
reputation has given rise to » well-known saying current in the vernacular, which may be 
translated thus :— “Don't go to Bhojpur. If you go, don't eat. If you eat, don't go to 
sleop. If you sleep, don't feel for your purse: if you do, don't weep [it will not be there !)."” 

John Christian, in his Bihar Proverbs, makes a reference? to the festival which is the 
subject of this paper, and the object of which, he writes, ‘'is to make the cow dance,” He 
spells the local name ware, as if it meant a ‘row (or herd) of cows"; but the correct 
spelling in the local dialect is wravig. Risley, in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal, also 
refers to a similar festival,’ which he desoribes as follows :—" At the time of the Sankrénti 
on the last day of Kartik, Ootober-November, a pig is turned lowe [i.e., by the Gotlds] among 
‘a herd of buffaloes, who are encouraged to gore it to death. The carcase is then given to 
Dosidhs to eat. The Goilés or Ahirs, who practise this strange rite, aver that it has no 
religious significance, and is merely a sort of popular amusement. They do not themselves 
partake of any portion of the pig.” Risley’s date for the festival, which is not connected with 
the sarikrdnti, is incorrect. Crooke would appear not to have observed the ocourrence of 
this festival himself, but he refers to Risley's and Christian's accounts in his Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India, and in his Tribes and Castes of the N.W.P.& 0.! 
respectively. In Folk.Lore for 1917, he refers to a Madras Museum Bulletin describing 
ceremony in Southern India, when a pig is buried up to the neck in a pit at the entrance to 
the village, and all the village cattle are driven over its head. ‘The practice appears to form 
part of a complex rite intended to propitiate Peddamma, possibly a chthonic deity, who 
controls cholera and small-pox. In vol. XV of the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Calcutta University (pp. 201-08), reference is made to the practices followed by Golds, and 
Kaurmis, in tho Rajshiht and Minbhdm districts of Bengal, which would seem to be vory 
similar to the Bihtr ceremonies, 

‘Tho season of the year when the festival is held must also be noted. It is the time when 
the hard labour of ploughing and preparing the fields for the cold weather crops has 
been finished.t® In fact the ceremony was once explained to me as being of the nature of a 

© Bikar Proverbs, pp. 62-53. 














1 ‘Tribes and Caster, I, 290. 

* Popular Religion and Folk-tore (1896 ed.), It, 298. 
© Tribes and Caster of the N.W.P. de 0., 1, 336 
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‘treat given to the cattle after the completion of their toil in ploughing and harrowing the 
fields, However, though agricultural seasons largely govern the times for pilgrimages and 
other rites and ceremonies, the reasons for their observanoe exist independently of the seasons 
recognized as suitable for their performance, 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this festival kept with greater zest and thoroughness than in the 
north of the Shahibad district, the land of the Bhojpuris, where the Ahirs are numerically 
the strongest caste, I append an English translation of a description of the festival as held 
in this area, written in Hindi by a resident thereof—a highly educated and orthodox Hindd 
gentleman—in the hope that it may elicit further information as to the occurrence of similar 
or analogous practices in other parts of India, and perhaps evoke some suggestions as to the 
origin and significance of the enstom, 

Translation. 
GokrirS, Giydiny or Giydirh. 

‘This festival in obsorved on the frxt day of the bright half of Ktstik.12 ‘The correct Sarakrt name is 
Gokrird.3® Under this name tho festival is in vogue in all parts of Bhiratavarya; but in Bihir, and 
particularly in Bhojpur, it i called gdyddor or gdydarh. Early on that day the annakdt fouat is observed, 
‘aud gobandhan pijdis in performed. After mid-day, gopdjd having been completed, the gokrird feast ia 
hhald, and tho géyder commences. ‘This festival io kept with great enthusiaam by the Gwilis oF Ahir, 
It is gouorally understood to be a festival peculiar to this casto ; but all the Hindbs take part in It. At 
noon on that day cakes made of pulse and rige-milk are eaten, In the GwAlis' houses ordinary aweetreate 
(amarpth4)}8 are cooked, About mid-day all tho GwAlds, having eaten and drunk pleotifully, tak big, 
0d, poliahod stioks nnd turn out their cows and butfaloos, after gaily bedeoking them, each desiring that 
huis cow oF buffalo, ax tho cave may be, should look the best. In the way of an exhibition of cows and buffa- 
toon th sight ia a very pretty one, and spectators attend in large numbers to look on, After they ave 
‘sombted on the ground they purchase and bring » pig, and, tying # rope to it, drag it backwards and for- 
‘wards about the ground, and incite the cows and batfaloes to goro it with their horn», Any cow or buffalo 
‘hat bons i is praised, and tho owner thereof also is cheered, The timid eows do nob attempt to attack 
tho pig, but soving it, turn tail and run. ‘Then tho Gwalhe seize hold of these cows (IF TEF¥O), 
‘and force thom to attack whe pig with thelr horns, Perhaps it is on this aocount that the name 
ydaor haw beon opplied to the festivals, In short, on this day the GwAlda inoke their cattle 
ant « pig. 

Ta tho end, when the pig is killed, the Gwilla cook its flesh and eat it, ‘They drink liquor and become 
intoxicated, aud aing and play with much merriment. The Gwilis generally koop this fortival for « week, 
‘and go round singing birhd and forakt.17 ‘They go to the door of the proprietor of their village and to the 
hhoweos of other important persons, and play single-tick, leap about and dance, and disport themsel vee 
generally, The village proprietor and other big men give them presents, : 

"Thi Coast in obsoeved in almost every district of Bile, but more particularly in the ShahAbtd, Gayd, 
‘Sian and Champtiran distriotal®, It is oasentially a festival of the Abirs, during which their cows and bufla- 
foes aro turned out gaily adorned. In ptaoos where Veitoavas are predominant, and at centres of pilgrimage, 
woh as Ayodhy®, Brindibsa, Mathued, ate, a dark-coloured blankot ix mado into the shape of w pig and 
‘tuffed with ebaif ; and this is used for tho purposes of the gokrird or pdyddvr, ax Vaiinavas abstain from 
taking life, In many placos this practice is followed. 











Ti ‘The Hindi month of Kirtik ineludes the period from about the middle of Ootober to the middle 
of Novomber. The bright halt is the necond half of the month, 

12 Gokrird means " cow sport,” 

18 A fostival kopt on tho day following the Died (which ts held on the last day of the dark fortnight 
of Kiet 

ML Gee Creokate Rul ond Agree Oster, Goberhan pervs. 

15 Amarpithd literally msease "* aweotmoat of immortality.” Plhd in a well-own 
owveotments 

1s TE here moans the ‘spine ' or backbone ', which is held just above the root of the tail. 

17 Birhd ia the name of @ special class of song wing by the cowherd caste, As the name indicates, 
1b is frequently « love-sotig about “separation.” Zoro je a song (or rather an interminable number of 
songs) about the doings of the famous Air hero Lorik. 

18 T have since received an account of the observance of the festival between Monghhyr and Jamalpur 
(Monghyr district) on the Ist November 1027, when a pig was killed in the same manner, 
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MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF POJA. 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTT, M.A. 

Ix a very illuminating and informing paper with the above heading contributed to the 
Indian Antiquary (May 1927, pp. 93-97 and June 1927, pp. 130-36) Prof. Jarl Charpentier 
has sought to determine the exact and original meaning of the word pija, which isso very 
important not only from the linguistic view-point but also from the standpoint of modern 
Hinduism, the most important observance of which—in contrast to Vedio sncrifices—is the 
pijé of one god or another. 

First of all, he mentions the different etymologies of the word as given by various scho- 
lars, such as Prof. Bartholomea, Horn, Gundert and Kittel, and accepts the one suggested by 
Gundert and Kittel, vis. from a Dravidian verbal root, which ocours in Tamil as papu-, and in 
Kanarese as pftsi, meaning ‘ to smear, to put on sticky substances, to daub, to paint.” He 
next supports this derivation by a comparison of the different rites performed by various 
peoples of India, ancient and modern, in their worship of gods (pp. 190-133), and comes to 
the conclusion that ‘ the washing of the idol (or the sprinkling of the Jiiga) with water or 
with honey, curds, sugared water, ete., and the smearing or daubing it with certain ointments 
or oily substances’ (p. 99) forms the characteristic feature of a pijd among the different 
rites and ceremonies gone through in the course of it, and hence this is the original sense in 
which the word was used. 

But there seems to be ample room for doubt as to what should be considered the most 
important and characteristic function in a piijd, Is it the washing of the idol and the daub- 
ing of it with ointments, o is it the offering of flowors to it, that constitutes the essential 
thing in a pijé? The balance of evidence may lead one to inoline either way. As a matter 
of fact, the offering of flowers to a god is certainly regarded to be of as much importance 
‘48—if not more important than—the washing of the idol with water or anointing it—which 
latter function is undoubtedly of minor importance, 

‘Theso considerations are specially important in view of another possible derivation of 
the word suggested by M. Collins in the Dravidic Studies Nos. I—ITT (University of Madras— 
1923), who connects the Sanskrit word with Tamil p@ ‘flower.’ In his opinion a slight modi- 
fication ofja hypothetical Tamil form pit-cey possibly gave riso to the Sanskrit nominal base 
piijd, which again passed into Tamilin the verbal form piici, meaning ‘ to offer flowers ’, This 
derivation, if established, will point to the offering of flowers as the original connotation of the 
word piijd, and hence the principal function in the observance. 

Whatever be their value, these facts should he taken into consideration and given that 
attention which they deserve before arriving at a final decision with regard to the origin of 
this very important word. So, I beg to draw the attention of Prof. Charpentior to them— 
especially to the derivation suggested by M. Collins (and referred to by Dr. 8. K. Chatterji 
in another connection in an article in Modern Review, June 1924, p. 668, which article Prof. 
Charpentior montions in his paper), as it seems to have escaped his notice. 





1 No. TIL, pp. 60-61, under remarka ty M. Collins on Sanbride Elemente in the Vocabularies i 
Dravidian Languages, by 8, Anavaratavineyakam, M.A, LT. Z 
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(Continued from page 102.) 
RY. 1, 190, 4: asyé Sidko divtyate prthicyd’m 
tyo né yarasad yakshabhy’d viceld | 
rgd’ pdm nd hetdyo yanti cema’ 
br haspiter ghimbydh abhi dyd’n | 
“Hlis voice rushes in heaven andin earth. ‘He, the supporter of the universe, the wise, raised 
(his shouts or chants) as a horse (does his neigh). ‘These chants of Brhaspsti go forth, like 
missiles on beasts, on the enemies who are as crafty as Abi”. Yakshabhrt—the supporter of 
the universe, as Roth has correctly explained. It is the equivalent of the word Ohitabhrt 
which is also used in the same sense; compare Bh. Git6, 9, 5: Shilabhrn na ca bhitastho 
mamdtmé bhilabhécanah, ‘supporting the universe but not in it’; and Mabibbirate, 18, 264, 16 
(Visheu-sahasrandma) : bhiitakyd bhitabhrd bhéca}. 1 follow Geldner in supplying Mokam in 
the second pada as object of the verb yasisat, and in understanding abhi dyi'n (ought we not 
rather to read abhidyin as one word 1) as ‘attackers’ or ‘enemies '. After imah in the third 
pada, we have to understand wécab, gira} or other similar word meaning ‘ words ; chants’, 
which Brhaspati as purohita makes use of on behalf of his patron (sce Geldner, Lc, p. 187). 
‘These rush on the enemies and destroy them, as the arrows of a hunter speed towards the 
beasts and destroy them ; compare p. 229 in vol. LVI aboveandthe verse from Raghuvarpéa 
cited there, namely, 1, 61 addressed by King Dilfpa to his purohita : tava mantrakrto mantrair 
dirdt prasamitéribhib | pratyidisyanta ica me drahta-lakehya-bhidah éarih “My arrows that 
are ableto pierce such objects only as.are visible to me are made to recede to the background 
by the mantras (spells) that have been employed by you, the mantra-maker, and that kill 
enemies from a far distance.” Note here toothe comparison of the purohila’s spells with 
arrows shot at some object. 
RV. 10, 88, 13 raidudnarim kavdyo yajiiyiso 
‘gnim devé’ ajanayann ajuryam | 
néikshatram pratndm éminac carisknit 
yakshésyd’ dhyaksham tavishim behintam i 
“The worshipfal wise ones, the gods, engendered Agni Vaisvinara, the imperishable, the 
ancient, mobile luminary (star), the supervisor of the universe, the mighty, the grest " 
Yakshasya adhayaksham or * supervisor of the universe ' is equivalent to‘ lord of the universe’; 
compare 1, 98,1: vaifvdnardaya sumatait sydma ri’jd ni kam bhivandndm abhiiet’h | ite jato 
viivam idim vi cash{e vaiednard yatate ai’ryena " May we dwell in the favour of Vaitvanara ; 
he is the king and the ornament of the world. Born from here Vaisvinara beholds this world ; 
he competes with the sun". Vaiivanara is thus, in this latter verse, a being different from the 
‘sun, while in the former (10,88, 13) the words nakshatram aminac carishou seem to indicate 
that Vaiivinara is identical with the sun. 
Sat, Br, 11,4,3, 5: "e haite brakmago mahatt yakshe | aa yo haite brakmano mahatt yakshe 
veda mahad dhaiva yaksham bhavali | 
“These two (sc. néma and rijpa ; name and form) are the two great beings (that is, forms, 
existences) of Brahman. He who knows these two great beings (that is, forms, existences) 
of Brahman, becomes himself a great being.” 
Kaudika-sttra, 95, 1: atha yatraiténi yokshini dréyante fad yathaitan markatah éxdpado 
edyasah puresharipam iti tad evam diaikyam eva bhavati || 
When these evil beings are seen, as for instance, an evil being having the form of a monkey, 
or of a beast of prey, of of a crow, or of man, then the sameapprehension is to be felt". The 
word yakeha here denotes ‘evil being’, and as monkeys, and crows can not, by themselves, be 
said to be evil beings, it follows that the words markaiah and wéiyassh denote evil beings having 
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that form; compare RY. 7,104, 18:rakehdzah adm pinashlana | wiyo y! Dhtot” patéyanti naltaohi 
“Crush the demons who fly about atnights after having become (ie, in the form of) birds.” 
In other words, the word ripam that forms the last element of the compound purusharipam, 
connects itself with each of the foregoing words markajak, éedpadah and wiyasah forming the 
compounds markafariipam, Sedpadardpam and wiyasariipam (which together with purusha- 
rripam are in apposition with, and qualify, the word yakehéyi). Now according to later 
srammatical usage the words markala, évipada, wdyasa and purusha should be all joined 
together in a deandea-compound and such compound be further joined with ripa, forming a 
shashh(-latpurusha, in order that the word rapa may be connected with all these words—deand- 
vdnte ériyamdnam padam pratyekam abhismbadhyate, It is interesting to note that here 
rapa connects itself with the words markata, etc., though there is no dvandyg or other compound, 
and the words stand singly in the nominative case, 

Instead of purusharipam (yaksham), the word purusharakshasam is used in the sentence 
that follows indicating that purwehardpam yaksham=purusha-rakehasam or evil being in tho 
form of man. 

The word yaksha is found in Kh. 93 also of the Kauéika-sittra, where too, it bas the 
meaning ‘ evil being 

AV. 11, 2, 24: Libhyam dranyi’h paséivo mrgd’ vdne hild’ 

hamnsa'h euparpa’h sakund’ vdydrisi | 

téva yakshim pasupate apsv antés 

léthyam ksharanti divyd’ 4°po vrdhé | 
“ For thee aro the beasts of the jungle, the animals placed in tho forests, the swans, the kites, 
the birds great and small ; thy might, © Pasupati, (is felt) in the waters ; the divine waters 
flow for thee, for thy enhancement (that is, for the enhancement of thy glory)”. In other 
Words, * the beasts of the jungle, the birds of the air, and the rivers are subject to thy power 
and act as thou impellest thom to act. ‘Thy might is felt in the water, in the air, and on the 
carth’, This praise is addressed to Pasupati or Rudra as the suprome god ; and the ideas 
expressed here belong to the samo class as those expressed in RV. 1, 101, 9: yaya 
vraté wéruyo yasya si'ryah yésyéndrasya sindhavah sdécati vratém (‘in whose control ia 
Varupa and the sun ; whose, Indra’s, ordinance is followed by the rivers’); iid, 2, 28, 4: 
rim sindhavo varuasya yanti | nd srdmyanti nd vi mucanty eté (‘the rivers follow the 
ordinances of Varuna; they flow without tiring, without ceasing, '); AV, 13,3, 2: uasmad 
0414 rlutha” pivante yésmél camudrd' ddhi vi kshiranti (‘on account of whom the winds blow in 
season and the oceans flow’). Comparealso Brhad. Up., 3, 7, 2 ff, yah prihivydm tishthan, 
prikivim anlaro yamayali . . ... yo ‘pew tidhhon . . . . apdin antaro yamayali 
+17 +, Mah sarecehu bhiteshu tishthan . . . . earedni bhildny antaro yamayali : 
Kathopanishat, 2, 6, 3: bhaydd asydgnis tapati bhayit tapati aiiryah, 

RV. 5, 70,4: md biayidbhutakrati yakshim Phujema tani'dhib | 

ind’ Séshasd ma’ ténasd 
“May we not, O ye (Mitra and Varuna) who have wonderful strength, feel, either ourselves 
or in our offspring or in our posterity, the might of any one”. ‘That i, ‘may wenot feel the 
weight of the might of any one; may we not be oppressed by the thought that any one is 
more mighty than we ourselves and able to injure us,’ ‘The expression yiikaham Bhujema here 
is equivalent to the expression daksham bhujema in 4, 3, 18 which will be explained below. 

RV. 7, 88,6; yd dpir nityo varuna priyéh sn 

tod'm aigdvnsi krndvat sékha te | 

md ta énasvanto yakshin bhujema 

yandhi ahd viprad stuvaté vértthan |) 
“Who, O Varuna, being thy own dear friend and comrade, has committed evil against thee 
may not we whohave sinned, feel, O mighty one thy (might) ; do thou that art wise offer 
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protection to thy praiser”. We have to understand the word yakeha here in the third péda 
as the object of the verb bhujema. The meaning is, ‘may we not suffer from thy might, that 
is, feel the weight of thy displeasure, on account of the sins that we have committed.’ ‘The 
two ideas of eno Ohujema (punishment for sins committed ; compare 6,51, 7; 7, 62, 2) and 
yaksham bhujema (sce 5,70, 4 above) are combined here in this one pdda. 
As Ihave already observed (see p. 228 in vol. LV ante), the relative clause ya épir nityal 
. twin dydiisi kyxavat qualifies eayam (understood) that is the subject of biujema in 
the third pada; as the plural eayam is only the pluratis majestaticus, the use of the singular 
number in yah, ete., in the first two pédas and in stweate (fourth pada) is not improper. 
RY. 7,01, 5: dimdird vied vyshande ima? vlim 
ni yA'et citrdm dédrée nd yakshim | 
drihah sacante dinctd jandndas 
1nd wim ninyd’ny acite abhiiean | 
“0 ye wise and strong (sc. Mitrs and Varuna), for you (are)all these (praises) in whieh is seen 
neither ornament (brilliance) nor substance. The Druhs follow the iniquities of men; 
scorets did not remain unknown to you.” The meaning of thisverseisobscure. The author of 
the Padapitha reads the words amiiré and vias duals and apparently construes them with 
the dual trshayau referring to Mitra and Varuna, a view that is accepted by Geldner, but from 
which M. Boyer dissents. I believe that the PadapSitha is right in reading amind (and referring 
it to Mitra and Varuna) ; at the same time, however, I believe that it is preferable to read 
vigedh instead of viéed (dual) and construe it with imdh, after which, I follow Sayana in 
supplying the word stwlayah (girak). ‘The sense therefore of the first half-verse is, “ These 
praises that we offer to you, O Mitra and Varuna are not polished and brilliant (do not contain 
alaikiras) ; nor is there substance in them, that is, there is no artha-gémbhirya or bhdva- 
odmbhirya in them; we pray that you will nevertheless take them to your heart and like them.” 
Gitra here does not signify déarya as Siyspa and, following him, Geldner, think, but 
rather ‘ornament ’, alailsira ; it has here the same sense as it has in. books on rhetoric (kilvyd- 
laikdra-édstra) and means artha-citra (arthdlaakira) and éabdacitra (jabddlaikara). Ib is 
an often-expressed sentiment of later books that a hirys, stuli or other composition in words 
should, in order to be acceptable, contain alaakdras and yield good mesning ; compare, for 
instance, Subbishitaratnabhindigira, Sth edition, Kéryapraianed, verees 17 and 21, in 
praise of alaikdra and vv. 22, 24 in praise of artha, and the expression bhdvdlankarapocitd- 
pamacati in v. 44 ; compare also v. 51 in ibid., p. 35 arthdn kecid wpdsale krpanaeat kecit tea- 
Taikurvate vedyivat Khalu dhituvddina ivodbadhnanti kecid rasén | arthdlaikyti-sadrasa-drava- 
miuedim vdedm prasastispridm kartdrak kavayo bhavanti katicit pusyair aganyair iha. The 
first two pidas of the shove mantra too, give expression, as I think, to an idea in the same 
sphere ;in them the poct confesses that his sttie cannot be said to be good, that they contain 
neither alaidirs nor artha, Contrast in this respect Kumirasambhava, 2, 3: atha sarnasya 
dhitdram te sarve sarvalomukham | vagtéam edgbhir arthyAbhik praxipatyopatasthire; Raghuvam- 
‘a, 4, 6: stulyam stutibhir arthydbhir upatasthe Saraswati ; Nilakanthavijayacampt, 4, 1 
tutibhir arthyabhir dhydyato niscalam Sicam | aspandeshu axya gdtreshu paspande daks! 
biujah. Arihyd vdk means, a5 Mallinitha explains, orthayuktd wil, speech or praise in 
which there is artha or bhdva or richness of content. 
Compare further the opinion, cited and refated. by Viivaniths in his Séhityadarpana 
(p:14; Nirpayasigara ed, 1902): sdlaibirau éabdérthaw Eéryam. Hence the authors of the 
Rimfyaga and KAdambari have said of these works that they have been constructed of 
“hrilliant * wordsand thoughts ; see RAm., 1, 2,42: uddra-erttértha-podair manoramais tadasya 
Ramaxyacakira Kirimén.... . . yakaskaraes beyam uddradhtr munih; and Kidambart, v. 9 of 
introduction : haranti kam nojjvala-dipakopamair nacaik padérthair upaplditth kathah, 
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For the second half-verse, I have, with much hesitation, given the explanation of M. 
Boyer as this scoms to be better than that proposed by Sdyaua ; I feel however very doubtful 
whether either of theso is the correct explanation, 

RV. 4,3, 18: md’ kéaya yakehin addam td dhurd gf 

md’ vesdsya praminald ma'péh | 

md’ bhrd'tur agne dncjor radm ver 

ind! sikhypur ddkeham ripér bhujema 
“Do not at any time go to the sacrifice of any enemy (literally, injurer) or harmful neighbour 
or comrade ; do not get into the debt, O Agni, of our crooked brother ; may we not suffer 
from the power of our friend (turned into) enemy.” I have already said above (p. 63) that 
the view of the Indian commentators that yaksha is derived from the root yaj ia justified 
by the parallolism of the words yaksha and yajfia in AV. 8,9, 8. Shyana is therefore right 
in explaining yaksha here as yajiia, sacrifice. The expression, ‘do not got into the debt of 
our crooked brother’, in the third pdda, too, means tho same thing ; it means, ‘do not go to the 
sacrifice of, and partake of the offerings given by, our deceitful brother’; for the term ‘debt * 
when used of a deity with reference to a human, means, as has been shown by Geldner, Le., 
Pp. 183, 184, the dobt that such deity owes to a human in return for the offerings that have 
been made and accepted ; compare also Bh. Git, 3, 11-12 in this connection, Similarly, the 
fourth pfda too, seems to rofor indirectly to the samo thing, to implore Agni not to attend tho 
sacrifice of tho friend who has turned inimical and make him rich and powerful in return, 
‘This verso therefore is one of the class that implore the deities not to favour by thelr prosence 
tho sacrifioos of rival yajamdnaa ; see Hillebrandt, Ved, Myth. I, pp. 119 ff; and BloomBeld, 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 1906. 

RY. 7, 60, 16: dtytso nd yé maritah evditco 

yakshady so nq bubhdyanta marydh | 

18 harmyeshtha'h didavo nd bubbrd’ 

‘vated’s0 ni prakrilinah payodha’h 
“They who aro swift like coursers, the youths, (sc. Maruts) made themselves bright (that is, 
docked themselves with omamenta), like people that (go to) soe sacrifices ; they are radiant 
like children that aro in mansions and frisky like calves tht drink milk”. Sdyana explains 
yaksha hero as wleava, festival. Now, yaksha, as we know, means ‘ sacrifice,’ ' worship; 
and many of the Soma-tacrifices were in faot grand festivals and aro explicitly called or dex- 
oribed by the name of wlsava in the Purdyas and [tihdvas, 

Comparo, for instance, the following passages : Srimad-bhigavata, 4, 3, 3 ff. + 

Brhaspatisavam nama samdrebhe kratitiamam || 8 | 
‘armin brahmarshayah saree devarahi-pity-devatdh | 
Asan kyta-svastyayands talpatnyad ca sabhartrkah | 
tad upasrutya nabhasi khecardndm prajalpatdm | 
Sati dakshdyayi devi pitur yajia-mahotsavam ||5 | 
vrajantil sarecto digbhya upadeva-varastriyah | 
vimdnaydndh sapreshthd nishka-kanthih suvdsasah |\6}) 
drshtod ava-nilaydbhydde loldkshir mrsh{a-kundalah | 
patim bhitapatin devam auteukyéd abhy-abhdshata ||7 |) 
Saty wodea 
Prajilpates te ivasurasya sdmpratan 
nirypito yajia-mahotsavah kila | Sab}) 
pasya praydnttr abhavdnya-yoshito 
‘pyslaikrtdh kantasakha variithabah |\ 12ab | 
‘ADakstia) egan the sacrifice known as Brhaspatiqaea to which went in well-being all 
tho Brahmarshis, the Devarshis, pityr and devas, and also their wives with their husbands, 
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Satidevi, the daughter of Dalsla, hearing of this from the chatter of those going in tho sky, 
and seeing near her divelling the wives of Upsdevas (j.c., of Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpuru- 
shas, eto,) going with their husbands in vimdnas from all directions, wearing fine clothes and 
necklaces and brilliant car-rings and with eyes glancing here and there, said to her lord Siva 
in excitement : “The grand festivallike sacrifice of thy father-in-law, the Projépati, has, 
T hear, commenced . . . . Seo also other women going there in troops, wearing jewels, 
in the company of their husbands, O thou that art birth-less, ” 

Mshabhirata, 2, 72,1: falah aa Kururdjasya sarca-karwa-samrddhimdin | 

yajiah pritikaro rijan sambabhan wipulotsavah — 

“Then was celebrated, O king, the sacrifice of the Kurnid king in which not ono rite wos 
wanting, the grand festival, causing delight”. 
Ibid,, 14, 90, 43: evam babhion yajlah sa Dharmarijasya dhtmatah — 

tam mahoteava-saikdays hrohta-pushta-jandkulam | 

athayanti sma purushd ndnd-desa-nivdsina | 
“Then took place that sacrifice of the wise Dharmarija . . . . And this sacrifice 
that was like a groat festival and was attended by many joyous and thriving people was 
extolled by people that lived in different countries (who were prosent a 

Read also the descriptions of the Rajasiya sacritioe oolebrated by Yudhishthira given 
in tho Mahibhitata (2, 71) and Bhigayata, 10, ii, ch. 75, 

It is theroforo not surprising if, in the circumstances, the word yaksha, meaning * sacrifice * 
took on the meaningof wlsava also, though as regards this verso, it isnot nocossary to assume 
thislattermeaningfor yaksha, 'Thooriginal meaning itself, namely, ‘ saorifloe," fits in woll with 
the context here, Compare the passage cited above from the Bhiyavata whoro it is said 
that the wives of Upadevas wore going to the yajla-mahotsava wearing fino clothes and jewels 
in the company of thoir husbands, and the passage cited above (p. 58) from the Jiittddhar- 
makathi that describes the dress and jowols worn by wgras, ugraputras, Brdhmanas, Kshat- 
riyas, oto.,on days of Indramahs, Yakshamato and similar other wisavas. Seo also the dos- 
cription of the city and the people on the occasion of kaumudt-maholsava given in Hemddri, 
Le,, p, 353 and in JAitidharmakathd, p. 536. Tt becomes clear from all those that the people 
‘asod to put on in formor times (as in fact they do now) fine clothes and jowols when going to 
grand sacrifices or other uisavas; and tho Maruts are compared with such people because 
thoy always deok thomselves with ornaments; seo 5, 54, 11; 5, 55, 6; 5, 60, 4, ete., and 
Macdonnell’s Ved. Mythology, p. 79. 

Subbrah, radiant, in pala 3, means, as is indioated by tho contoxt, ‘ clean, speokless, 
spotless’; and payodhah vatsdh means * young calves’. 

Gobhila-grhyasiitra, 3, 4,28: dodryam saparishatkam abhyetyleiryaparishadam tkehate 
yaksham iva cakshushah priyo vo bhiydsam iti || 

“ Approaching the teacher with his entourage, he looks ab the teacher and entourage 
(saying): ‘May I be pleasing to your eyo like a sacrifice.” T have hero, like Messra. 
Boyer and Goldner, construed cakshushah with priya, Oldenborg has, however, contended 
(RY. Noten, II, p. 45) that this is not right and that such construction would be 
proper only if the text had read yaksham iva cakshusho wah priyo bhijydsam. Ho 
therefore maintains that thy correct meaning is, “May I be dear to you as the 
wonderful thing is to the eye” (as already noted above, yaksha = ‘wonderful thing’ 
for Oldonberg) and that the ‘wonderful thing’ here ia the pupil of tho eye! But, 
‘apart from the consideration that ono fails to understand why the pupil of the eye 
should be called a‘ wonderful thing’ (the passage from Sat, Br. to which Oldenberg 
refers has no bearing at all in this connection) the idea of comparing a thing to the pupil of 
the eye in point of dearness is one that is foreign to Sanskrit literature, ; 
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‘As regards however the above-mentioned contention itself, it must be admitted that 
there is somo force in it; but, as yaksha does not mean * pupil of the eye’ but “sacrifice * 
(or perhaps utsaea) hero, it makes in effect no difference whether cakshushaf is construcd with 
priyaor not, In the first caso, the meaning is, “May I be pleasing to your eye like a sacrifice”, 
Tn the second case, the meaning is, " May I be pleasing to you as a sacrifice is pleasing to the 
eye”; and the exprossion ‘ may I be pleasing to you ’ here obviously means * may I be pleasing 
to youreye ', In any case, therefore, the sense of the mantra is," May I be dear to your eyes as 
a grand sacrifice ; may you have as much pleasure in looking at mo as people have in 
looking at a grand sacrifice or other similar wlsava”. Compare RV. 7, 84, 3: hrlim no 
yajiim vidatheahu c@’rum kytdm bréhmani sirishu pradastd’ ‘Make our sacrifice handsome 
(or beloved) amongst assemblies, make our hymns laudable amongst poets"; 10, 100, 6: 
yajisis ca bhiid viddthe cd’rur dntamah *May the sacrifice be handsome (or dear) and 
most cherished in the assembly’; and the expression ef’rum adhvarm in 1,19, 1 and 
5,71, 1, Soealso Mahibhirata, 14,90, 43, oited above from which we learn that the people of 
all countries flocked to 800 the sacrifice celebrated by Yudhishthira and 2, 72,1 in ibid, whero 
the epithet pritikara is appliod to the sacrifice, 
Compare also ibid, 2, 71, 44-45 = 
Tokesmin sarva-vipris ea waityih sided nrptdayah | 
sarve mlecohdh saroajands to ddi-maathyintajds tatha | 44\) 
nénddesa-samuibhitiair nandjdtibhir dgataih | 
paryipla iva lokoyam Yudhishthiva-nivesane | 45) 
“All the Brahmanas in’ this world and all Kshattriyas, Vaidya and Sddras, all Mlcochas, 
and all people of all castes, tho highest, lowest and middle castes, (wore there), From the 
People, born in different countries and of difforent castos, that were presont there, it homed as 
if tho whole world wos contained in tho dwelling of Yudhisthira”; and Wid, % 71, 162 
Jambiidetpo hi sakalo néindjanapaddyulah | 
rjann adréyataikastho rijias tasimin mahdkratan || 
“The whole of Jambidvips with all its different countries, O king, was seon assombled at 
one place in the grand sacrifice of that king’. ‘These grand sacrifices were thus 40 beloved that 
tho people used to flock to them. 
T tako the word dedryaparishadam as a doandea compound meaning * the teacher and hia 
‘entourage *, 
AV, 11, 6,10: divam brimo ndkshatrdgi bhi’min yakshd’pi pérvatin | 
samudrd’ nadyd vesantd’s té no muncanty drihasah || 
“Wo praiso tho sky, the constellations of stars, tho earth, the trees, and the mountains, 
‘Tho oceans, riversand ponds—may they free us from evil." ‘The word yakahdot here has been 
explained as Yatshas followers of Kubera) by M. Henry (Les Livres X,.XU et XII del! Athor- 
taveda, pp. 118 and 195) and Prof. Bloomfield (Hymns of the Athdriu-veda, p. 161) and as 
‘Naturwunder und Naturschénheiten wio die grossn Biume" by Geldner (Le. p. 143). 
Geldner’s explanation is almost correct, but the way by which ho arrives at it is not, in my 
opinion, the proper way. Yakshdni signifies trees here not because yaksha moans ‘Wunder, 
citra, bat because the trees are here regarded as the abode af yakshas or superhuman beings, 
Thave said above (p. 50) that the temples dedicated to Yaksbas had the name of eaitya 
also. This namo, eaitys, it may be remarked, is applied to tres also, to troea that are well- 
frown and rich in foliage and are regarded as boing tho abodes of superhuman beings ; ep. 
ikindatesha, 2, 4, 2 ; eaityo devatarur devtvtse karabha-kuajarau : Mubhbhimte, 12, 68, 44f. 
caitylindm sareathd tydjyamapi patraxya patanam |) || dewinim déraydt cally yaksha rikshasa- 
Dhogindm | pidtica-pannagindn ca gandharvipsarasim api | raudrdcdn eaiva bhaldndy taemdat 
(Gn parivarjayet\| and also the Mahdbhdrata verse given in 1,49, Hiimbsvadha in Bopp's 
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Ardachuna's Reise 2u Indra’s Himmel, ‘Tho namo caitya thus is applied to a tree for the same 
reason that it is applied to a temple—namely, because the tree is, like the temple, the abode of 
a yaksha, bhita or other supernatural being and is thus holy and deserving of worship. The 
‘same is tho case with the word yaksha also ; this namo is applied to temples as also to trees, 
that are the abodes of yakshas, bhidas or similar superhuman beings and are thus holy and 
desorving of worship. I have cited above (p. 59) instances of the name yaksha denoting 
temples; this verse is an instance of the word yaksha denoting trees. 

‘This closes the list of passages where tho word yaksha (neuter) oceurs. M. Boyer however 
is of opinion that this word yaksha isfound, farther, (as a component of the word yakshya) 
in RV. 8,60, 3 also : dgne kavir vedhd’ asi héld pdonka yikshyah | mandré yi jishtho adhoaréeho 
ayo viprebhih éukra ménmabhih and has explained yakshya there as ‘having a marvellous 
form’. As he has himself observed, however, (U., p- 394) the expression hétd pdoaka h 
in 8, 60,3is parallel to agnth pdoaki Cdyah in 3,27, 4, to sicih peaks f'dyah in 7, 15, 10, and to 
Hicih pacaka véndyah in 2,7, 4; and since the word yaksha itself is, ashas been shown above, 
dorived from the root yaj, there is not the least doubt that yakehya comes from yaj ‘to 
worship’. I believe therefore that the veree means : “Thou, O Agni, art the wise ono, tho 
worshipper, and the adorable hotr, O purifice ; thou art dear, the most capable in sscrificing, 
praised in sacrifices, O brilliant one, with hymns by priests.” - 

‘Tho meanings of yrksha therefore are : 1. worship, object of worship, sacrifice (and perhaps 
‘utsava, festival), 2. (a) being (concrete), boings in the collective, the creation, universe, world ; 
‘a particular class of superhuman beings ; evil beings ; (6) being (abstract) ; reality, eaeence, 
prinoiple, substance, virtue, power, might. ‘The meanings enumerated under 2. are those 
‘of the word bhila which is « synonym of yaksha and of saliea which is a synonym of Dhita ; 
they seom to bo ridihi meanings, while those enumerated under 1 are clearly yopdrthas, 


It becomes apparent from what has gone above that yalsha masculine has the samo 
relation to yaksha neuter as Okita masculine bears to bila neuter, Bhita neuter has a largo 
rumbor of meanings (ee abovo ; see also Apte, av., and PW.) inclading those of * boing 
(concrete), a class of superhuman boing ; evil being ;" while bhda masculine has these meanings 
only and no other, Similarly yaksha masculine too means the same, namely, ‘ being (concrete), 
Superhuman being, evil being’ whilo yaksha neuter signifies these things, and also, many 
other things in addition, Similar too, it may be noted, is the relation of alten masculine to 
valtea neuter; tho masculine word signifies ‘ being (concrete), not-human being, (and not 
Taperhuraan being" only ; alt is used of animals also), evil being * while the neuter word 
has these as well as other significations, 

‘This explains the uso of the wor! yakrha masculine in Buddhist literature in contexts 
Whore the usual meaning of ‘gukyale * or ‘follower of Kubera’’ is inapplicable, and where 
therefore the translators have in some cases felt perplexed. Thus, in Samyutia Nikdya, TI. 
2,25 (and elsewhere too ; #e Indox to the Transl. of Sam. Nik, in SBE., vol. 10), Mira (who is 
ot a guhyaka or follower of Kubora) iscalled a yabtha ; in the Milindapatha, 1V. 4. 32(p.202), 
tho term yakkha is used in connection with Devadatta and the Bodhisatta who were at that 
timo (sce Jdtako-story No. 457 ; vol. IV, pp. 100 ff.) born as deropulias. Similarly, in. the 
translationof this book (SBB. vol. 35, p. 289,n.2), Prof. Rhys Davids has obecrved that ‘this i 
by no means tho only instance of the term yaktha being used of gods’. In tho same way, Prof. 
Kern has noted (Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 59, n. 9) that the epithet yaktha is applied 
somotimos to Indra (ey.. in Majjh. | p. 251) and the Buddha (f. i. in ibid, T, p. 386 : 
‘ahuneyyo yakkho ullamapuggolo atulo) and that itis used of dempultes in Sare Lp, a 
‘The expression yakkhassa suddhi too is found used in Savy. Nik., 11, 4,25 and IV, M1, 14-16: 

Ti Bimailarly Otto Franks ia his trapilation of parte of the Dighanikéys, has observed on p, 04, note 
6, thos the word Yaktha ix used occasionally to signify devas also, 
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ettavat’ aggam pi vadanti h’ eke yakKhasea suddhim idha panditdse which Fousbill bas trans- 
lated (SBE, vol. 10, p. 167) as: “Thus some (who are considered) wise in this world say that 
the principal (thing) is the purification of the yakkha”, without however saying anything as to 
what is intended by the ‘ purification of the yakkha.” 

In the light of what has been said above about the meaning of the word yaksha, it is easy 
to see that this word means ‘evil being’ when it refers to Mira. When used in connection 
with deeapullas, it means in all probability, ‘superhuman being’, while when used of Indra 
and the Buddha, it is probable that it signifies, as has been suggested by Kern (Le.), ‘a being, 
to be worshipped or a mighty being '—a meaning that combines in itself the two different signifi- 
cations of ' being (concrete)' and of ‘worship’ or ‘ might’ (see p. 230in vol. LV ante). The 
expression yakkhasoa ouddhi which isequivalent to Uhilasya éuddhi or bhitta-duddhi is somewhat 
‘ambiguous, In Pintrik practice, the term bivladuddhi signifies the cleansing or purification of the 
bhitasor elements (‘ earth’, ‘ water’, ‘fire,’ etc,), that make up the body of the worshipper, and. 
isono of the many preliminary acts that precede and lead up to the worship proper of the chief 
doity ; see Principles of Tantra (I, pp. 365.) by A. Avalon, pp. 41ff,, of Mantramahdruava, 
ch. 8 of Devi-bhdgavata, ete. ; compare also Rématdpanyupanishat, 6,1:  Uhilddikan 
dodhayed dodrapiijan ca ketwd padmédydsanasthah prasannah “ (The worshipper) should cleanse 
the elements (of his body) ete, thon after worshipping the gates, assuming the padmdsana or 
other posture, with calm mind... . ". Tfeclhowover doubtful if it is this Tantrik practioe 
that is roferred to by the Sam. Nik., the moro so, as this is a preliminary act to which not 
much importance is = Tam inclined to believe that the Ohifasuddhi mentionod 











hore refers porhaps to the or purification of the bhdla—being or self, through the 
eradication of what Apastambt calls dbhiladdhtyt doshdh ‘ blemishes or vioos that soar, that 
4s, destroy, tho being or self,’ consisting of anger, elation, covetousness, oto.; soe A pastamba- 
dharmasitra, 1, 23, 5. By tho'eradication of these through yoga, says Apastamba, the wise 
man attains *soourity (abhaya)'—an expression whioh is explained by Haradatta as abhayars 
‘moksham, ‘the liberation whore thore is no more fear’; compare, ibid., 1, 23, 
ninghdto yogamita iha jtoile | nirhrtya bhitaddhtydn kahemam gacchati payditak ‘In this life, the 
dostruotion of vices (is to be accomplished) by means of yoga ; after getting rid of the vices 
that soar the being, that is, the self, the wise man attains security”. Compare also id., 1,23, 6: 
(any anutishthan vidhinad sdroagdmt bhavati He who practises these (yogas that eradicate 
tho bhidadahiya-doshas) According to rulo, attains the All", A third interpretation also is 
possiblo of tho term yakkhasya suddhi ; yakshaswldhi or bhitasuddhi or * tho purification of tho 
boing (self)’ may bo undorstood as the purification of the being or satteafuddhi that i spoken 
of in Ch. Up., 7, 26,2: dhdva-duddhau satloa-Guddhih saltva-suddhau dhruvd smytih | amtilambhe 
earoypranthindy vipramokahah | tasmai meditakashdytya lamasah param daréayati Uhagawtn 
Sanatkumdrah “ When the food becomes pure, the being (sata ; according to Saikara, this 
denotes antahkaraya hore) becomes pure ; when tho being becomes pure, an unfailing memory 
(will be established) ; by tho attainment of memory, all knots aro soversd ; and to him whose 
impurity (kashdya) is (thus) overcome, Lord Sanatkuméra will show (the Brahman) beyond the 
darkness”. As the Sam, Nik, says nothing more about yakkhassa suddhi, of the causes 
which lead up to it or of the effects which this leads to, it isnot possible to determine which 
of these three ideas was intended by the author ; perhaps, it is the second of those mentioned 
above. 

















(To be continued.) 





+ ‘This urticlo was written in 1024 and vet in type before March 1026, Hence Lhave boon umablo 
Ko make any reference bere to Dr, Hillebrandt’s article (pp. 17—23) on this word in Aus Indiens Kultur : 
Festyabe Hichard von Garbe that waa published in 1927. 
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NOTES ON CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 131.) 
“ General Taylor asked the authorities at Patidla, Jind, and Nabbd six questions, viz:— 
(1) The political condition of the coinage. 
(2) The nature, title and character of the coinage. 
(8) The annual outturn of the establishment and value of the coinage as compared 
with that of the British Government. 
(4) The process of manufacture and any particulars as to the artificers employed. 
(6) ‘The arrangement for receiving bullion and the charges (if any) levied for its conver- 
ssion into coin. 
(6) The extent of the currency, 

“Patiala, as might be expected, gave the best answers ; and as regards the first question, 
we may pass over all the replies, as recapitulating what has been already written herein, 
except to note that in 1857 PatiAlé very nearly succeeded in ousting her old coinage for a 
modern English rupee on the plan that Alwar adopted later, and as Mindén Min of Burma 
succeeded in doing for his country about the same time. Passing on, we find that the Patiala 
rupees aro called RAjashahi, the Jind rupees JindiA, and the Nabha rupees simply Nabha 


Only silver, and occasionally gold, is coined. ‘Tho Patislé rupeo weighs 11} mdshus of 
pure silver and is of the full value of a rupee. ‘The weight of the Jind rupee is the samo, but 
its value is only about 12 dnds (} rupee). ‘The Nabhi rupeo is also of the same weight and 
in valued at 15 dnds (2 rupee). 

“The Patiald mohar is a valuable coin, being 10% mdshas of pare gold. Jind does not 
coin gold, but the NAbbA Government sometimes strikes a mohar of 9 mdshas of pure gold, 


* In nono of these States is there any regular outturn of coinage. Special occasions and 
sometimes economical necessities oblige the mint to become active by fits and starts, In 
fact the moneyers only work when ‘ necessity drives.’ In Jind and Nabhd, royal marriages 
and great state functions are practically the only occasions when money is coined in any 
quantity. 

+ Jind apparently keops up no establishment for its mint, but PatiAta and Nabhi do so. 
‘Tho PapiAlA establishment consists of a superintendent, a clerk, two assayers, one weigher, 
ton amniths, ton moneyers, four refiners, and one engraver. ‘The Nabha establishment is on a 
smnaller seale, wis., one saperintendent, one assayer, one emelter, one refiner, and one smith, 
‘Tho refining is carefully performed in both cases, and tho silver and gold kept up to 
standard, 

Jind has never received bullion for coining, but Patiflé receives both silver and gold, 
and Nabhé silver. For silver PatialA charges the public 1%, per cent., and for gold Rs. 24 
per 100 coins, or 1} per cent. Nabba charges less, only 4 per cent, for coining silver, 





© Jind rupees are current only within the Stato, bat the Patial coins find currency both 
in the State and in its immediate neighbourhood im some quantity ; while only a few Nabhi 
coins find their way outside the state. 

‘The Maler-Kotla mint issues its coins apparently on precisely the same lines, the rupee 
going by the namo of the Kotla rupee, Extensive frauds on the part of the mint masters, 
twice detected of late years [in 1878 ] in fraudulently alloying the silver, has depreciated 
the value of this rupee to 12 dnds (¥ rupee), 
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It is also very interesting to watch the steady depresiation in woight of the coins of tho 
successive chiefs of Méler-KétlA in connection with the general theory of the evolution of 





coins. Thus :— 
weight of coin 
"Umr Khan, 1768-78 ++ 9 mdshas 4 rattis. 

Amir Kha, 1821-45 OF ci asaee 





Mabbib "Ali (Sabé) Khia, 1815-1850 or Uae Eni ae ana 
Sikondar ’AU'Kh46, 1859-1871 .. 6. 0s. s,s BO Oy 
Tbrahim ’Ali Khai, 1871 to date [1878] rr sa a8 Ve 

“No wonder the KhisAhib "Indyat ‘Ali Khai in the passage just quoted remonstrates 
against the practices of the K6tIa mint. 

“ ‘Tho present writer, us has been already noted, had the good fortune some five years 
ago [1884] to be escorted over the PajiGld Mint, and to have been given an opportunity of 
noting what occurred. 

“The Mint is an ordinary Panjébi Court-yard, about twenty feet square in the open 
part, entered by a gateway leading into a small apartment doing duty asan entrance hall, the 
remainder of the courtyard being surrounded by low open buildings opening into it. ‘These 
buildings, which looked like the ‘ rooms’ of a sarai, are the workshops,” 

‘The method of coining in this very primitive mint was described as follows : 

“T examined into the modern system of coining at Patidl, in the hope of learning some- 
thing as to the ancient methods, ns it is to be observed that the modern PatiAld, Maler-KOtIA, 
Nabh@, and Jind coins have all theappearance of those of 1,000years.ago, and of being made 
in precisely the same way, 

“The silver, after being roughly assayed, is cast into small bars(renf) by being run into 
fron grooved moulds, ‘The melting is done in very small quantitiesin little furnaces improvi- 
sed for the occasion. When the bars are cold they are cut up by a hammer and chisel into 
small weights or gelrés, and weighed fairly accurately in small balances, These gelris are 
afterwards heated and rounded by hammering into dises (mulallis), and again weighed and 
corrected by small additions or scrapings. After thistle diso ishanded over to the professional 
reighman or wacankayh, who finally weighs and passes it. It is then stamped by hammering, 
being placed between two iron dies placed in a wooden frame, the lower side (reverse) isealled 
‘pat, the upper (obverse) is called tla, The diesare very much larger than the coins, so that 
only a portion of the inscription can come off, and the coiners aro not at all careful as to how 
snuch appears on the coin, provided the partionlar mark of the reigning chiof appears. Isnot 
this precisely what occurred in days of old ? It is to be noted that the inscription on the 
Pafidl coins has never altered since NidirShah permitted tho chiefs to coin in 1761, the only 
difference being in the marks of the chiefs on the coins. All the coins have been showing 
Jalis 4, o “the year of the reign 4,” for moro than 100 years, im 
‘The only thing that the moneyers look to is to try and make the particular markof the 
reigning chief appear. If they do not succeed, it does not matter much. 

“Griffin in the same work, pp. 313ff., has a long note on the mints set up by the 
Panjab States at Pafidld, Jind andN@bhd under a farman of A.D. 1772 of the Emperor Shih 
Alam. And there is further valuable information on Panjab coinage at Kapurthala in notes 
‘attached to pp, 505 and 510.” 

In the same yolamo of the Indian Antiquary 1 apponded a long footnote to p. 2780n 
tho Transactions of the Eastern Section of the Russian Archaeological Sociely relating to the 
fiud of a hoard of Bulgarian coins in 1887. ‘This footnote is pertinent to the present enquiry 
and so I give it here in ful 

“There had been already an attempt to coin motley among the Mongols in the time 
of Changéz Khan [Tiesenhausen}. 
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“The above abstract has much interested me hecause I think I ean throw light on its 
subject. A paper will be shortly published in this Journal illustrating my collection of the 
coins of the modern Panjab Native Chiefs.®? All thess coins are now in the British Museum. 
‘The modern Panjib Native Chiefs who are entitled to coin thoney are Patidla, Jind, NObAA 

Maler-Kotld, They obtained the right iu the last quarter of the XVIIth century, 
originally from Abmad Shih Abdali (Durrdnt) Afghia conqueror of Debli. Patiala, Jind and 
NAbhA ure Sikhs : Matér-Kopla Afghdu, ‘They all coined as independent Chiefs, and used 
the coin of Abmad Shah of his fourth year, , of A.D. 1751, exactlyas it stood, From that 
‘day to this there has been no change in the die beyond a mark, as the reigning Chief's 
special mark or crest. A gold coin strack for me at the mint at Patitld ia 1884 in my 
presence, bore the date 1761, i.e, year 4 of Ahmad Shah, 

“The only attempt to vary the dio has been made by Nabh4, which State dates its coins 
by the Vikrama Sativat on the obverse, and uses the couplet adopted by the Sikhs of Lahr 
in the days of Abmad Shah, The reverse bears the date, ‘ Sanh-i-jalia 4, 

“Tonce had a set of gold mohars from the RAjpit (Hindu) State of Jaipur, purporting 
to have been struck during each year of Bahidur Shih, the last emperor of Dehli (1838- 
1857 4.0,), But Jaipur was at no period of Buhidur Shah’s reign under his suzerainty, but 
was more under British sazcrainty than any other Rajpit State, ‘The factisthat the Rajés 
used the Dehlf coin as a convenience. ‘The legends contained no record of real historical or 
pofitical facts, 

“Ina letter to me, the Inte Mr. Gibbs, a good authority on such subjects, said that the 
same adaptation of anachronistic coins to local uses wasthe universal rule among the native 
states in Kachh, . 

“ Tn Burma King Minddn Min (1852-1878 a..) established a mint, indenting on London 
and Calcutta for his dies. ‘This was about a,b. 1870, but his earlier coins all bear date, 
Burmese era 1214=.. 1852. All in Mandalay tell me that Mindén Min used the peacock as 
his crest, and his son, Thibaw Min (1878-1885 4.0.) whom the: English deposed, used the lion 
(or dragon). But I have ‘lion’ coins dated 1214=a.p. 1852, Tam told by a man, who was 
once employed in the mint, that this was because ‘the Burmans would sometimes use the ro- 
verse dis of one coin with the obverse dio of another.’ It is also doubtfal whether the Panjab 
Chiofs really coined before Saihvat 1820 = 4.0. 1703, though their coins bear date A.D. 1751. 

“ ‘The coins of the Buddhist kings of Arakan bore Muhammadan titles and designations, 
and even the kalima, long after thecountry ceased to be connected with the Muhammadan 
Kings of Bengal (Phayro's History of Burma, p.78). ‘Thehistory of tho eatly British coinage 
in India strongly exhibits the same falsification of facts, and is described by Prinsep as an 
“unhappy tissue of misstatoments as to names, places, and dates’ (Useful Tables, Pt. I, p.4). 

“The inference therofore is that anachronisms are the rule, not the exception, in tho 
coinage of Minor Oriental Mints.”* 

* In editing some of my father's travels (Hydorabad, Kashmir, Silthim and Nepal, 1887, 
vol. II, pp. 76-76) I found the following passage : “In the afternoon we went to see the Maha- 
rija’s mint [at Srinagar, Kashmir] ou the banks of the Nahari Mar, ‘The building and the 
whole workshop were very rude. The process of coining was as follows : The silver and the 
alloy of base metal were first melted and fused. A picce of the roquired weight was then 
separated, made as nearly round as a rough hand could make it, and struck with a hammer 
over adie. ‘Thus was.a Rupee, worth about 10 annas of the East India Company's money, 
produced, Procisely this same process is followed to this day at the Patialé and other minta 
of the native States of the Panjab.” 

In 1891 thore isan informingarticlein the Journal of the Society of Arts (vol. XXXIX, No. 
2022, Aug, 21, pp. 77515.) on the Minty of Hindustan in the 16th Century by Arthur Winglem, 

2 That in, tho article just quoted, 
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In the course thereof he states (p. 778) that Prof. Roberts-Austen referred in 1884 to “the 
old custom of slicing circular ingots to obtain the fises,"” and in connection withthe Emperor 
Akbar he points out that itis still adopted in the mint at K@bul, “which it will be seen was 
one of the four chief localities for producing the coins of Hindustan in Akbar's fime,”” 

‘The passage quoted is as follows, and is of great interest as showing that the Indian 
‘Mint system was practically that of Kabul, and until quite modern times that of Europe and 
England : 

“ It is probable that the use of cast globules was followed by that of cast cylindrical 
rods of approximately the diameter of the coin; pieoes cut transversely from these cylinders 
would, of course, be circularand could be easily adjusted in weight. ‘Theres no reason to 
believe that this method longsurvived in the English mints, but it is still practisedin India, 
into which country it was probably introduced previous to the invasion by theGrecks. The 
beautiful coinsof the Emperor Akbar were strack by this method. ‘That it is still retained in 
India is shown by the following description of the process, a8 condueted at the Kabul Mint.*# 
‘Silver, refined by cupellation, is melted with an equal amount of English rupeos, and the 
mixture is ladled by hand into moulds, which give it the shape of flattened bars, twelye in- 
ches long. ‘These bars are taken to a shed to be annealed, and are, by hammering, given the 
form of slender round rods, These rods are drawn through a perforated iron plate to give 
them a uniform cirenmference, after which they are cut by a chisel into short lengths or slices, 
of a size requisite to form the future rupee, each of which slices is carefully weighed, Those 
which are too light have a fragment of metal inserted ina notch, which is then closed up by 
hammering. ‘The pieces are gently heated and hammered into round blanks, which are 
pickled in a boiling solution of apricot juice and salt, then struck by a blow of the hammer 
from engraved dies, The coins of Edward I. of England were produced by a similar process, 
but in this case the bars were probably square," and the square fragments out off wero 
forged round with the tongs and hammer before being struck, ‘This process was used from time 
to time in England, up to as late a period as 1561”, 

‘The ancient European process of minting is clearly shown in Plate VII, which is from a 
wall found in the Casa dei Vetti at Pompei and is usually entitled amoriné monelari. In the 
picture are shown a number of Cupids going through all the processes of making money, and it 
very well desoribes the proceedings I myself saw in Pafifld in 1883. ‘The picture must have 
been painted about the very commencement of the Christian Era, 

I have already referred to Charles Noufeld’s account of the proceedings of the 
Khalifa ‘ Abdu’llahi of Omdurman in the Soudan as to his ourrenoy. "These forced him to 
‘ry and coin money for himsell,and we have an account of his minting operations hy Neufeld 
(Wide World Magazine, 1899, vol. IV, No. 21, Deo., Pp. 235-6), which is very valuable, a8 he 
was employed in a capacity of importance at the Mint, and it shows how the Oriental with 
the hest machinery available can make very little way with minting without European 
assistance, 

“Tt was while tho peculiar ourrency question was at i height that Abbaji came forward 
with his scheme for a coining press ; and, in order that 1 might assisthim, Iwas transferred 
tothe Khartoum arsenal . . , The arsenal was presided over by Khalil Hassantn, at one 
time a clerk under Roversi, in the department for the: repression of the slave trade, Although 
t i of Khartoum, the arsenal must have been in as perfect: work- 
ingorder as when Gordon made it into modern Woolwich workshop. Power was obtained 
from @ traction engine, which drove lathes, a rolling-mill, drills, ete.; while punches, iron 
‘scissors; and smaller machinery were worked by hand. In the shops proper were three engines 

‘Se tho same Journal, Cantor Lastare, Alloy uaud or Oolaage 
66 Abridged from an account given in the Times, September 10ttic 1880, 
*# Red-book of the Bzchequer, quoted by Leaks, p, 76, 
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‘nd boilers complete, ready to be fitted into Nile steamers; and duplicates and triplicates. 
of all parts of the machinery then in use were also ready in case of accidents, Smelting, 
casting, moulding and modelling were all carried on in the place. The store-room was filled 
with every imaginable tool and article required for the smithy, carpenters’ shops, and the 
boats. All the metal of the Soudan had been collected here. There were parts of cotton 
presses and sugar mills; bars of steel and iron ; ingots of brass and copper ; iron, copper, and 
brass plates ; and the heavier class of tools and implements. I was assured by Osta 
Abdallah, a rivetter in the shops in Gordon’s time, that there was enough material in the 
place to build three moro boats and keep the whole fleet going for many years. Hedid not 
exaggerate either. All other administrations were supplied by the Khartoum areenal with 
whatever they required in the way of tools, furniture, iron and other metal work, cartridge 
presses, and stee! blocks for coinage ; and very efficiently indeed was the work turned out. 
“The little time I spent in the arsenal was, of course, fully occupied with the coinage 
question. Two men were kept. constantly engaged casting square steel blocks for the 
Omdurman mint. ‘Theso blocks were polished and cut in Omdurman, and twenty-five sets 
wore generally in use at the same time. Possibly two hundred men were employed in the 
melting of the copper and casting it into moulds the size and thickness of the dollars. The 
dises wore next passed on to people who gave them the impression. This was obtained 
by planing the dise on the lower block and then hammering the upper block upon it. ‘The 
impressions produced were in the main very poor. The coins spread and split and the dics 
also were constantly splitting and breaking. After we had studied the process and Abba, 
had explained his ideas of a press, I suggested we should commence operations with the 
Punching-machine. We experimented until we had succeeded in smashing the dies and 
spoiling sheets of copper and in the end smashing the machine itself 











BOOK-NOTICES. 

1, Ixmopverios axp Nores to Coxsiscman's | concluding paragraphs. Hs begins by stating : * Tt 

Axctes® Groosarny o? Isota. | is known to every Hindu that the‘ passing of 

4. Jomerineinoe or Mano eracoren ar zux | SHA’ to te nether word Nes bean atte in 
Rastmaxvra Kiso Ixoma 111. Warobinda of Valmiki Ramayana. 

Bhavabhisi bas, in hie Uttar ita 
2. The Hus Stance tsacarrios or Sora Yuan | Piavabtt, bas, in his Cuore dmortoria ited 
4: A New Vaetiow o maz Rasta Leoexo. | Couslusion that the dramatin hat turned the 


tragic history of Ramainto @ comedy, ax tragedies 
Zi Nee sacips Sy Pion. Mirena’ | Tes ak wa tne ee eee 
Samar of the Patna University enamerated shove | oe Stine this dan es okt ts 
have reached me. : = 

‘ investigate whether the “re-union of Rima with 
‘The first i an Introduction to the Study of | sys (after the latter's abandonment by the former) 
Cunningham's well known Geography of Ancient has anywhere been dsseribed in early Sanskrit 
Iadio, scvompenied by notes. Ib need hardly b° | titersture or not. And the ramlt of my investi: 
id that Prof. Majumdar Sastri's Introduction and | tion on the subject is that Bharathi beret 
Notes aro valuable to the student, and bring moch | 1 fromm Gunidhya, whose work ls tow popalsely 
Of the Dow somewhat. antiquated information | ismiter to ue in the eleweath or teal contury 
contained in Cunningham's labours up to date. | 4p, sanskrit version—the Kethésaritadgara. 
‘The second deals with an unsolved point in the ‘The pamphlet. thon winds up thus: “Then 
researches of Feet and Sir H. ©. Bhoddatkar | ig clear that tho re-union of Rime with Sit; os 
into the carly history of Mihirashtra. The Meru | to put it otherwise, the legend’ of Rima without 
is avestion was not a place but a king “probably | 4 teagio end was narrated, at Ieast, in ono of the 
‘laeotical with Prabbu-Meru-Dova, the Bisa.” | tworecensioos of the Brhet-bathd, which was com- 
1 pestitd an dition otan important inwription | pos n fow contaries before Bhavabbiti, Aa for 
of Devapila, son. of Dharmapila, and. grandson | the Inttor’s familiarity with Gunddhya's work it ie 
of Gopiila, the founder of the Pils dynasty. clear from the fact, pointed out by Professor Lévi, 
‘Tho fourth and last pamphlet is of unumal | that tho plot of Bhavabbiti's Mélatt-Médhovo 
interest, a8 it roveals a new version of the Rima | was borrowed from the original of the tale of 
Legend. ‘The interest, in Prof. Majumdar Sastei's | Madiedvatt in the Ke * 
investigations ie tobe sen ia his opening and R. C. Texte. 
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Jous Mansuart x [vo1: Notes and Observations | set out for Higit in the February following. 


jm Bengal, 1608-1672: edited and arranged ander 

objects by Suaraar Aunap Kaas, LereD. 

(Oxford University Press. ‘Twenty-one shillings 

et. 

Thi aw remarkable book in many ways, From 
the information conveyed in the Preface, it woald 
nppear that the individual who hax contributed 
the least towards its composition is the gentleman 
whore name is on the title-page. Never 
theless, in vol. IX of the Proceedings of the Indian 
Recorde Commiesion (Lucknow, December 1926), 
twenty pages are given to “a paper by Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan” which parports to be, and in fact 
fa, an ndvanco copy of the Introduetion to the 
present volume. We now learn from the Preface 
that Dr. Shafaat Abmad Khad's share in this 
Introduction and in “the armngoment of the 
work under appropriate headings " has been "very 
‘coall:" and if we may judge from other admissions 
the notes are largely, if not entirely, provided by 
others. For example, the notes to Chapter VIII 
tro wholly supplied by Sir Richard Temple and Dr. 
Gangoontha Jha, and tho whole of the section 
‘on Indian Astronomy ia edited by Me. G. R. Kaye, 
Wo aro loft wondering what (if anything) remained 
to be “edited and arranged under subjects.” Dr. 
Shafant Ahmad Khan believes that “the book 
will revolutionize our conceptions of seventeenth. 
contury India." ‘This extimate of ite contents is 
too high we shall bo on safer ground when we 
rmiggest that its more likely to revotutioniae our 
‘coneeption of authorship in modern India, 

John Marshall does not play a prominent part 
in the early history of the East India Company : 
bout ho went to Bengal at the mature, and unuvaally 
Jato, age of twenty-five, after graduating at Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and occupied his leisre in the 
serious study of Indian antiquities. "Ai hie re- 
searches had een published in 1680," wrote 
Professor E, B. Cowell in 1872, " they would have 
Inaugurated an ora in European knowledge of 
Tndia, being in advance of anything which appeared 
before 1800." The manuscripts which are now 
printed are to be found in the Harleian collection 














‘of hia death nt Balasore on $1 August 1077, a number 
of “Arabian and Persian books "* and a 
‘of China in folio." which have disappeared. 
‘Tho Diary, which forms the first part of the 
‘Yotume, begins with his election aa a factor: “I 
writ to my brother" on 1 January 1667-8, “That 


Thad great desire to travell.” ‘The 
Przepe decribed in etal He nerve ia Balnore 
Road on 


‘oly 1060, from Mamstipatam, and 





in 
‘April 1670 we find him at Patna, then under the 


8 Beet loaded with saltpetre. His next station 
was Balasore where be arrived on 16th October. 
in Jananry 1670-1 be was ack in High 
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BOOK-NOTIOES 








connection: “Young students may also weleome 
‘the suggestions of subjects for rosearch on pp. 28, 
‘52, 120, 162." 

B,C, Tewrze, 


Io's Pasr,o Survey of her Literatures, Religions, 
‘Languages and Antiquities, by A. A. Macboxett. 
Oxford University Pros, 1027. 

In this handy Tittle volume Profesor Macdonel! 
roviows, a8 hoexpresss it, the mental development 
of the most easterly branch of Aryan civilization 
since it entered India by land tilt is eamie in contact 
hy sea with the most westerly bronch of the same 
civilization after a separation of at least 3000 
years." Within the narrow compassof 273 pages tha 
romalis of tho reooarches of a host of modern scho: 
Js have been sifted and arranged in due sequence, 
forming « useful guido for the general reader as well 
au for the student, ‘The greater portion of the book: 
in dovoted ton clasiied survey of Sanskrit literature, 
fom the period of the Vedic bymas down to the 
Jato classical toxts, including @ wetul mummary of 
the technical literature on the various sciences. A 
chapter follows on the Indo-Aryan vernaoulars and 
modern vernacular literature, with n very. bret re: 
ference to the nou-Aryan languages. ‘The work 
ray therefore be said to deal ehielly with tho tn 
tollgctual development of tho Tndo-Aryane since 
tholr ingress into northern India down to modern 
times. Political history. hon bow excluded, and 
noolal and economic changes but incidentally ro- 
feqred to. Inthe lust chapter ("The Recovery of 
India's Past") iv told, succinctly tnt clearly, th 
faycinating. story of how, by tho remarch wnd di 
voted study of « succesion of earnost workers, 
‘quorwn pare magna fuit Professor Macdonell, the 
‘oldest tteruture of Toda has bean made avaiable to 
uropean scholars, and the anolent history of that 
country is being gradually discowd to our view, 
‘Tho author shows how the marked paucity of anctont 
Historical records has boon, and is boing, aupple- 
mented by the careful desiphertaent of iasceiptions, 
4n which India is fortunately 40 rich, and by the 
comparetive study of coins, both of which materials 
Ihave afforded such valuable aid to historical re- 
ssrch. “He antersa timely ploa for the importance 
of searching out and collating the geographical data 
‘contained in the old records, and the preparation 
‘of maps to illustrate nuocessive periods, Tho work 
hitherto done on these lines is very inoomplete; 
‘and a correct knowledge of the geographicn! posi: 
tion in eaentia! to a true understanding of history. 
Controversial subjects havo generally been avoided, 
(or whore inevitably involved, we for instance the 
voxed queetions of the ages 10 be assigned to tho 
inroads of tho Indo-Aryans, to the Vedio texte and 
‘the work of Pain, they havo besa cautiously dealt 
With, In thee matters the views of Professor 
Macdonell accord more or less with those to be Weld 
by Prof. A. B, Keith. No allusion has been made 
‘0 tho opinions expressed by Jacobi, Tila, Grass- 
‘an, Westergunrd, Tpeen, Hertel and others, ‘The 























fact is that when we reocive the oagerly-awnited de. ~ 
tailed description of the discoveries made at Harape 
a and Mohenjo-daro our conceptions of the ancient 
story of north-western India may have to be come 
pletely recast. 

‘The illustrations, consiting mostly of specimens 
of MS, records and architectural and 
romaina, with a fow portraits of notable persons, in 
yome cases serve to explain and in other casos to 
supplement, the text. A very full index completon 
the work, which has been excellently printed. 

After more than fity years’ connexion with the 
study and teaching of Sanslrit, Professor Macdonell 
‘has, to the great regret of his numerous old papilaand 
friends, found it novesmry to rosign his professorial 
chair ; ond we trust that he will now have the leisare 
required for the completion of the great work to 
‘which perhaps there is volledallasion in Chapter IT, 

©.B. A. W. Oxpttase 





Awnguimms or span Teer, Part IL, The 
Chronicles of Ladakh and Minor Chronicles 
(Pol, L of the ASI, New Imperial Series). By 
A.H, Puavoxe, PuD, Caloutts, 1926, 

This in the second volume of Dr. Franoke's 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, The first volume, 
edited by Dr. J. Ph, Vogel, appeared in 1014. The 
Prevent volume, which has been edited by Dr. 
F, W. Thomas, has beoo published alter an interval 
of nome 12 yoary, for reasons oxplained in the 
Foroword. It deals almost exclusively with histo. 
rloal matter. We have here preseased to us for 
the firt tine  complote edition of the ‘Tibetan 
ext, based upon 6 MSS, of the La-deags-ryyal- 
rubs, of History of tho Kings of Ladalch, with an 
Wagliah translation, interspersed with numerous 
explanatory notes. Thin history takor up the 
first portion of tho volume. ‘The second half 
contains a number of minor chronicles, genealogies 
aad records (texts and translations), with relevant 
extracts from Vigne's Travels, Cunningham's Ladak 
find other soureer. Dr. Franek has, in fact, 
gathered togothor all the material s0 far available 
for a connected nceount of the history of the area 
of which he treats down to the year 1886 4.0, 
‘The earlier portions of tho Lasdeage.nyal-rabe 
includes 0 brief history of the ancent empire of 
Great Tibet, whilo the lator pact deals with Western 
‘Tibet. Dr. Fraucke is convinced that al the eaclior 
groupe of Kkings are non-historical, and belong to 
Bon-po mythology, that the first theee nod a bat 
chaptore contain only legendary matter, and that 
‘we first reach the firm ground of history with 
Scoi-btsan-egam-po (000-650 a.0.), though his four 
‘ancostorsin the ascending line may possiblybe histor 
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succession as given in the chronicle being the samo 
‘a3 found in tho intoriptions on stone. Ho also 
finds that the chronicles do not contain anything 
‘that conflicts with the contemporary history of other 
countries, so far as a comparison can bo made, 
‘The work is illustrated by five good maps of 
Ladakh and neighbouring districts propared from 
the Survey of India sheets, with the names printed 
in accordance with the correct orthography, and, 
ia furnished with full and well-prepared indox. 
‘We looks forward to the {urthoe pact of this scholarly 
Work promised in the Introduction, dealing with 
‘tho inscriptions on stone, ete. 
©.B. A. W. Oxomast. 








‘Two Anmiouts ox Sr. Twowas: (1) Was Sr, Tuowas 
tx Sovrm Ixp14, an examination of Dr. J: 
Farquhar's Thesis. by T. K, Josues. The Young 
Men of India, July, 1927. (2) Tue Maxtvavox oF 
St. Tuowas, Tae Arosrux, by A. 8, Rawaxana 
Avan. J4SB., daly, 1927. 

T have on wy table two articles. prodaced 
in the same month by natives of South India, which 
show how closely the story of St. Thomas, is being 
studied by Indian scholars, and it” is well 
that this should bo the case. Both of thes artiles 
sate well worth attention, as they are honest attompta 
to.got at the truth, 

Mz. Josoph's opinion is summed up in his 
pp. 171: "St. Thomas diod in Arachosia (Southern 
Afghanistan), but Colamina (an assumed site. of 
his death) neod not be looked for there... It is 
honnaralai near Mylaporo. (Madras) in South 
Indie." (p. 14). Tho saint who lies buried 
in Mylapore—I call him tho Calatoina aaint—died 
in circumstances quite different from those of 
St. Thomas's martyrdom.” Mr. Joseph hero 
‘usefully draws the attention of searchers (p. 18) 
to the “marked tendency in Malabar to mis— 
sppropriate and mislocato well known heroos of 
Hindu history and legend," and. gives instances, 
Ho might havo extended them considerably. by 
taking into his purviow the habits of the Burmese, 
tho Mons and the Siamese further to the East, 

Mr. Ramanstha Ayyar's article ie of a different 
nature. He subjects tho early authoritios onthe 
St, Thomas legend in South India to’a most valuablo 
criticin i quite tho right way. He quotes them 
from the original where ho ean, and discuss thor 
‘ach in chronological order. He divides them into 
two categories: before and after tho, Bortuguese in. 














of 
the evidence is hoth thorough and fair, and it leads 
the writer to certain definite conclusions, which 
‘all studenta would do well to consider carefully. 

R, ©. Tesene. 


Jounsa or Fraxcis Boomavay 1x SWAuanan 
(District of Bihar) in 1812-1815: edited by. 
©, E. A. W. Oxomas, 1926. Govt. Press, 
Patna, Indin. 

‘There is much more in this modest book than 
appears at firet sight. It ie in fact an admirably 
cited print of the Journal of a celebrated writer, 
who lost much moro in literary reputation than. 
possibly he ever rolised by changing his name to 
Buchanan-Hamilton—his work as Buchanan 
being thereby much neglected. 

‘This Journal , which is hero printed for the Best 
time, was made during Buchanan's eurvey of the 
Shababid District in 1812-1813—a district nearly 
‘8 century later in the caro of Mr. Oldham himself. 
‘Like all Buchanan's work it ia filled with details 
‘of every kind that could be useful to the Government 
of his day, and is extraordinarily accurate. Indeed 
Mr. Oldham remarks in his Introduction that bo 
was amazed at the facts disclosed", when he first 
read it, Ta this instance Buchanan had tho mia. 
fortune of having bis work included in Mactin's 
Eastern Trulia without his name being placed om 
tho title page, but Mr. Oldham has now epro- 
‘laced it in full with propee description to the original 
‘euthor. He has done more, aa he knows the district 
inside out and hes 60 been able to. correct certain 
‘erora madle by, Buchanan, and to elucidate from. 
hhim own wide reading many points of interest in 
the Diary, mich as tho book really i. 

Buchanan noticed everything he could and 
‘mado notes, therefore of the greatest. value, on. the 
botany, geology, archmology, ethnography, history, 
and. geogrophy of the Distict, on all of which 
subjects Mr. Oldham has added hia own equally 
valuable annotations. It only remains to remark: 
‘that places like Sdsarim and its environs, Dumrdon, 
the Tutrahi Falls, Robtisgach, the Guptsévan 
Caves, and many another point of historical or 
legendary interest aro described at length, to show. 
the value of the book to the student of things 
Indian. 








R. 0, Tact, 


NOTES 
FRANGI—PARUNKI. 
‘Hero is a now form of Frangi=Foringhee=Frank. 
In a note to Thomas Cana and. his- Copper Plato 
Grant,” ante vol. LVI, p. 184, Fr. Hoaten has 


note: Tho Malayalam name for the Portuguese 
‘was, and is, Parunki." 


RC. Temrne. 





QUERIES. 
-HOBSON-JOBSON. 

Here is an excellent note from Morrior, Travels 
Porria, 1816, p. 0,“ Bombareek, whicl by sailory 
is also called Bornboy Rock, is derived originally 
from Moobarek, happy, fortunate.” 


RO. Tene. 
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A NAIR ENVOY TO PORTUGAL, 
Br U. B. NAIR, 

Tax recent Goa Exposition, which synchronized with the teroentenary of the canoniza- 
tion of Francis Xavier, has drawn the homage not only of the Catholio world but of all spi- 
ritually-minded Indians to Xavier's memory in a special degree, ‘The event set many peoplo 
writing about the Saint, but few of them, I fear, have suocoeded in shedding fresh light on 
his career. An exception is afforded by the Rev. J. C. Castets, 8.J., of ‘Trichinopoly, who 
lectured so informingly at Goa on Xavier's Mission to the Paravas. Father Custets only 
dealt with one episode of the Saint’s Indian career. But that episode holds sufficient to 
merit attentive study. ‘The lecture is well worth reading, especially as it depicts an India 
that has passed into oblivion. He makes a slight reference therein to the part played by 
“‘one Juan da Cruz.” in christianizing the pearl-fishers. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Now who is this Juan da Cruz? Father Castets, as reported, makes but the barest re- 
ference to this remarkableman. This shadowy figure with a Portuguese patronymic he describes, 
in passing, as having applied on behalf of the Paravas for Portuguese protection against their 
Muhammadan trade-rivals and—the better to succeed in this request—for their baptiam. ‘The 
reader is thus led to believe that Juan's share in this transaction was negligible—in other words, 
it was that of a more case of ‘also ran’. This however is far from the truth. Indeed, it iso 
exaggeration to say that this Hindu in Portuguese garb was primarily and mainly instrumental 
for the conversion of the fisher folk—nay, he was in a sense the forerunner of the great Xavier 
himself on the Pearl Coast. ‘There is, however, nob even @ vague hint or suggestion of this 
well-known historical fact in the lecture. Surely, the reader would like to mow something 
about so remarkable a mar. A friend and coadjutor of ‘ the Apostle of the Indies ', his 
name now and then crops up in the Saint’s letters and is variously written Juan da Cruz, 
Juan do la Cruz, Joam de Cruz and St. John of the Cross. Judged alone by his achievements, 
this “Malabar Prince * and ‘native Christian ’ (as he is termed in the latest Life of Xavier) 
was undeniably a hero. With the aid of the priceless records in the archives of Lisbon and 
Rome it may be possible for a future biographer to reconstruct an adequate “life " of Juan, 
but that, as Kipling would eay, is “ another story.” 

For the nonee, let us attempt a thumb-nail sketch of this great Malayalee. Some of tho 
Saint's letters (contained in Coleridge's Life, 1872) clearly stato that he was a Nair, although 
his latest biographer is not quite so explicit. ‘The latter (Edith Anne Stowart, 1917) in one 
place refers to him as ‘a Malabar prince or nobleman, who had come into touch with the 
Portuguese and had become a Christian ’; while in another, as a‘ Parava convert ’ with a fair 
srip of the Law of God, and as ‘a native Christian of the Fishery Coast and one of the prin- 
cipal men of that land’. Where doctors differ laymen aro sometimes the best judges, but 
there is absolutely no uncertainty about Juan’s origin, He was presumably, at the outset 
of his carrer, an influential Nair functionary of the Zamorin’s Court, Here are the few known 
facts concerning him, Ho visited Portugal in the early decades of the sixteenth contury 
(1518 has been, obviously incorrectly, suggested as the very year) as an envoy of the Zamorin., 
Jodo TIT was then king, and he received the deputation from Caliout with great pleasure, 
‘Tho Nair envoy was knighted and named after the Portugnese monarch, and he, of course, 
became a Christian. Joio de Cruz—Sir John of the Cross—as he now became, was perhaps 
(with the exception of Manoel Nair) the first Indian to reocive such a high mark of royal favour 
from Portugal. He was, be it noted, the first knight of any European order from Malabar, 
anticipating Sir 0, Sankaran Nair by some 400 years, The Hindu knight was lionised in 
Court ciroles and by Church dignitaries in Portugal, but when he returned home to Malabar he 
‘Was put outoof caste and banished the country by the Zamorin, Ho then transferred himself 
‘and his allegiance for a time to Cochin, whose ruler, as is well-known, had a hereditary foud. 
With the Zamorin. Eventually he quitted the inhospitable pepper coast of Malabar for the 
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promising pearl-coast of Tinnevelly. ‘The fishers of that coast, the Paravas, a mild and harm- 
Jess race, had been for years past suffering much at the hands of the local Arab traders, 
vaguely designated ‘Moors’, One of these gentry, in sheer devilment, had gone the length of 
cutting off @ Parava’s ear. ‘This deadly affront had to be wiped out in blood, and immediate 
war ensued. This was the psychological moment of Juan's advent to the Piscarian (Fishery) 
coast. The story that he was installed as the chief of the Paravas appears to have no historical 
basis, but rests merely on the assumption of casual English writerson the subject. However, 
this may be, there is no doubt that he gained an ascendency in the counsels of the Parayas 
‘and he helped to bring about their wholesale conversion. 

‘Turselline and Teixeira, the earliest biographers of Francis, throw a flood of light on this 
mass conversion. The former, in some respects the best biographer of the Saint, describes 
Juan as a “ Christian Knight, a converted native noble, who had gone to Portugal and heen 
received with favour by the King”, and the manner in which he influenced the Paravas. 
Coleridge gives the following excorpt from Turselline :—"“ He (Juan) being a man both grave 
and pions, and hoping this fear of theirs might be an occasion to bring in the Gospel of Christ 
among them, 60 as at once they might be set free from the misery both of their war and their 
superstitions, told them his opinion was that in this extremity of danger they were 
to fly to extreme remedies ; and seeing, contrary to all justice and equity, they were betray- 
ed by their own kings, and hardly charged on all sides by their enemies’ foroes, they should 
implore aid of the Almighty King of Heaven and of the Portuguese thoir friends, who were 
His devoted and religious servants : that so, protested by the Portuguese and the Divine 
assistance, they might not only defend themselves, but also triumph over their enemies”. 
In a word ho exhorted the Paravas : “ you must change into Christians and then the Portu- 
‘guese will come to your help and you will see no more of these Muslims". ‘Teixeira, who had 
known the Saint in India, on the other hand, pithily avers that from a cut ear the Lord drew 
the salvation of many souls. By both accounts, Juan was undeniably the Lord's instrument 
in this noble enterprise. In fact, he forestalled Xavier as a groat gatherer of souls in this 
rich virgin vineyard on the Coromandel Coast, ‘The war with the Moors gave him his oppor- 
‘tunity. The hapless victims of the extortionate Arabs trod the path he showed them, and 
they were rid of their oppressors, ‘This was the ready path of Christianity. 

So Juan headed a deputation of Parava patangatins (or maires-de-village) to Cochin, 
the deputation was straightway baptised, and everything turned out just as Juan had pro- 
phesicd. At his intercession a strong Portuguese fleet and a goodly number of Franciscans 
sailed for the pearl-coast. ‘The Portuguese guns opened fire on the Arab dhows and the Moors 
‘were annihilated. ‘Tho Franciscans landed and baptized 20,000 Paravas on the spot. ‘This 
was the sced-root of Christianity among the Paravas, 

Father Castets, whohnd delved deep into the archives of the Jesuit Library at Rome in 
tho preparation of his paper, has kindly placed at my disposal the following facts gleaned 
by him regarding Juan. He controverts the theory of Juan's installation as Chief of the 
Paravas. In a private letter ho writes :—'" The letters of St. Fr. Xavier (Spanish) make men- 
tion often of the help given him by the Jadi Talaver (caste headman) of the Parayas, That 
head is said to be a Paraver, as was but natural, and is called Manuel da Crus. Or. Conguist 
(Portuguese) mentions the fact of Jodo being a very noble Malabarin, having boen sent on an 
embassy to Lisbon, having been the intermediary between the Parava delegates and the Captain 
of Cochin, but says nothing of his having been made Head of the Paravas, ‘The Portuguese 
besides had no authority over the Paravas or over the Fishery Const and could not therefore 
impose a chief on them, while the Paravas were most unlikely to choose or accept, as Head, 
a man of any other caste but their own. As for Coleridge's account of motives from Tursel- 
lino, it is mete story, not history. . Valignani who wrote, on the spot, a few years after the 
event, with companions of Xavier as his informers, traoes it plainly to » brawl caused by 
conflict of interests and Mahomedan highhandedness ”, 
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Joiio da Cruz—envoy, fshermen’s friend and protagonist in the fierce strife 
Parava and Moor—vwas essentially a man of action, His religions acts were, not mnoften, 
determined by policy. Instance his advice to the Paravas. ‘Their perilwas his opportunity. 
1s is worthy of note that he was no belioyer in the miracle-stores attributed to Xavier. Wo 
have the high authority of the Monumenta Xaveriana for this statement. ‘This valuable ool. 
lection of original Xavier letters and documents 
makes it clear that this Nai i ‘The only 
said, was that the Saint * did indeed much and very. 
miraculously in separating the Christians from their sins and vices "an assertion which 
strikes one as echo of Francis’ own judgment, 
Nor was Juan the solitary instance of a Nair noble who attained eminence in the Por- 
tuguese epoch, The late Sir William Hunter mentions tho well-known case of ‘a Malabar 
native Christian ', Antonio Fernandes Chale, Knight of the Military Order of Clirst, who rose 
to high military rank and, dying in action in 1571, was accorded a Stato funeral at Goa. But 
the career of this native commander of foot, interesting to us in these days of the proposed 
Indianisation of our Army, is east into the shade by Manoel Nair, 

‘This personage, “a relation of the king of Cochin,” 
carried to Portugal in one of Cabral’s ships; and his story, as told in Lendasda India, ready 
almost like page of the Arabian Nights. Cabral presented the youth, attired in the chae 
acteristic fashion of the Nair warrior of the time toKing Manoel tho Fortunate, and he con 
versed with His Majesty in pidgin Portuguese... Hisknowledge of that language, however, im 
Proved in course of time, and he became a favourite at Court. OneSundey, when the king 
Was at Mass, the youth, who stood by, expressed his wish to becomea Christian, ‘Then and 
fete he was baptized by an eminent bishop, with Vasco da Gamaand Cabral as godfathers, 
and named after the king himself, Manoel Nair—to call him by his new name—received ¢ 
Filla and an ample pension, and was employed as the king's Indian secretary to indite sonfi- 
dential Malayalam despatches on Indo-Portuguese affairs to the King of Cochin, Ho was 
subsequently raised to the status of hidalgo. “He appears to have died a bachelor, and by 
reyal command he was honourably buried in the Cathedral of Evora, his wealth having been 
under his will given to the church and his servants, 


Juan da Cruz, on the other hand, appears to have married an Indo-Portuguese wife, 
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THOMAS CANA. 
By T. K, JOSEPH, B.A,, L.T. 
(Continued from page 124.) 

{ shall end these remarks with « note on an Italian play about Travancore and the Deccan, 
which Mgr. A. M. Benziger, the Bishop of Quilon, showed me during my all too short stay. 
at Quilon in 1924. ‘The play appears to be founded purely on imagination. I had no time 
to do more than write down the title and the dramatis personae, Tt must be exceedingly rare 
now, 

Lalconversione|di[Travancor, e Dacen{regni dell’ Indie. | Opera Scenica|del Sig. [Michel 
Stanchi[dedicata|All' Tilustriss. Signore Monache|della Concettiono|di 8. Maria|in Campo 
Marzo, | In Roma, Per il Dragondelli, 1608. | Con licenza de’ Superiori. | Si vendono in 
Piazzn Nauona nella Bot-|tega di Bartolomeo Lupardi all’ Inse-|gna della Pace. Pp, 3; 102; 
4 blank pages. At p. 5: 
‘InreRtoovrort. 

‘Tricanoro Ra di Trauancdr. 

Clarinda Prinofpessa sua cugina, 

Damira Damigella, 

Fidalbo Ra ai Dacen, 

Grotildo sua Sorella sotto nome d’Araminta, 

Cornelin Matronn, 

D, Fernando Caualier Spagnuolo Christiano, 

Alonso suo seruo, 

‘Mograne Zio di Tricanoro. 

Aribenio suo soruo. 

Girello Paggio di Trieanoro. 

Oruante Ministro principale di Dacen. 

‘La soena rappresenta il Palazzo|Realo in Villa, 

‘The Ist Act contains 19 scenes ; the 2nd, 27 scenes ; the 3rd, 25 soenes, 

Atthe fourth blank page those words in MS.: So questo libro si perdesseled il Patrone non 
si trounase|logoreto il quitto versole vedrete chi la persolJo. Pioan: Antonio di Lucca 
1783, 

4 tho contents I havo not the slightest recollection, 

Document No, 6 communicated by Fr. Hosten. 

From The South India Christian Repository, Vol. TI (1838), Madras, American Mission 
Press, pp. 191-195. 

‘Tho author of » Malayalam MS. account of Christianity in India, after describing the 
‘persecution of Manikkn Vasakar, proceeds 

“Tt pleased divine providence at length to remove tho calamity, and confirm their faith, 
by their receiving an authentic document, stating, that the bishop of Oruoy, or Antioch, had 
seon a vision by night, the appearance of a man saying to him: ‘In the regions of Malayalam. 
where I had successfully spread the truths of Christianity, and sacrificed my life in the dis- 
chargo of my duty, I feel much concern that Christianity should be ao grievously defective, 
and the Christian name abused under the form of Hinduism! ‘The bishop on awaling sent 
for soveral ministers of the gospel, and acquainted them with the dream, and he afterwards 
‘went to Jerusalem to the patriarch, whom the bishop consulted upon the subject, and im- 
mediately an ecclesiastical council was held; and it was determined that a respectable merchant 
named Kanoy Thoma, or Thomas, should be deputed to the Malabar Coast, to ascertain who. 
ther any of the converts of the apostle existed. Accordingly the merchant embarked on a 
vessel ladon with rich commodities in prosecution of his voyage to the East Indies, and arrived 
on this coast, and visited the Christians, and his belief was confirmed by the crucifix he saw, 














as well as by the accounts he received from them ; he was, however, grieved to find that | 
state of the Christians had so greatly (P, 198) doolined, and the few good converts re 

had laboured under every possible disadvantage, especially by having noordained: 

tho gospel among them. ‘The merchant Kanoy Thoma, who was honoured with this spe 
mission, discharged his duty with fidelity, and he lost no time in conveying the tidings of the 
primitive Christians whom he found settled on the Coast of Malabar to the bishop of Antioch. 
Further it is certain that, from the interesting accounts he gave, a bishop with a few presby- 
ters or Kashushas, Shemshanas or deacons, together with several families of Syrians wero 
despatched under the care of tho merchant Kanoy Thoma, with a view that the Christian reli- 
gion might be re-established, and preached in its purity in all the primitive churches in 
Malayalam. Subsequently the bishop of Antioch landed at Codungalore, commonly known 
by the name of Cranganore, with his ecclesiastioal suite and followers, accompanied by the 
merchant, and on their arrival the converts of the apostle Thomas named Dareoygul as above 
observed, with others belonging to the Cotaycoyle, were rejoiced to find that the evils which 
prevailed among them were likely to be removed, and wero inspired with confidence ; and 
those difficulties wore surmounted which had frustrated the extension of knowledge and 
religious liberty amongst them, 

“Tho bishop soon after his landing, together with the mercbant, visited the then sove. 
reign of Malayalam, Sharakono Permaul, to whom they made soveral rich and costly pro- 
sents, and took this occasion to mention to the rajah their design, and how Christianity had 
been introduced, and found an asylum in this part of the world from the earliest times, ‘The 
rajah received them with the utmost kindnoss, and promised to allow them tho free exeroiso 
of their religious worship, so long as the sun and moon endureth, and further called thess 
Juminaries to witness the truth of his declarations ; and at the same timo tho raja was ploased 
to confer fresh testimonies of his approbation by certain honourable distinctions, together 
with valuable and costly presents, (P. 194). [Footnote :—] 

‘Thundutoo + +-Acoatly Palankeen, conveyance made to hang on sill cords, 
Pallauku 3 Do. Palankeen, 


190 Hero T shall comment on tho privileges enumerated, giving tho correct forma of the words 
frst. (1) Tapio: a kind of palanquin; (2) Pallakke: another kind of palanquin;  () Parawattol: 
carpet; (6) Pafichavatam : chain of gold hung from the nook; (6) Vetehimaram : chou or fly-whisk ; 
(6) Alvnttam : fan mado of pencock feathers; (7) Tula : fan weed an banner or standard; (8) Kafat 
© costly umbrella of coloured ill ; (0) Najanaytia + shouting naja, napa, ‘on, on, in m procession, ‘This ie 
dona by men, (10) Narivaykkurave : lingual cheers by women; (11) Afichinam wvhdyabdal rfve kinds of 
‘musical inatrumonts, es, two varieties of drums, gong, eymbals and trumpet ; (12) Nataptviia : walla 
loth (cloth sprevd on the road for walking along) ; (13) Pakatvilakke : daytime. lamp ; (14) Manakkblam ¢ 
‘mall decorated pavilion or eanopied dais for seating tho bride and bridegroom whet they have. returned 
from church after the marriage ceremony; (16) Chanpayum chapnamelkkojtiyum i » eeat with an awning 
(10) Ucbohippa : fower-ike ornament {oF the crown of tho hoad of wonnen; (17) ‘Nettippayiam  ornameek 
‘overing the forepart of tho head of womens (18) Kachchappuram: a chain belt of poll. or silvers 
(29) Munkaippatakkam: ornament for the forearm; (20) ‘Télvala: twacolet for the upper arm, 
(21) Virwchassnla : wrist chain of gold granted to coon, (22) Viana: anklet far heroes; 
(23) Kalhilampe  tinkling foot ornament for women ; (24) PdyGl: thread or chain worn baldeleshe 
(20) Chaikuchakram: conch-abell for blowing, and the diteus; (26) Thupati: draw.beidge at the gate j 
(27) MakaratOranarn ; ornamental archos tempornily put up for festive ocasions (28) Nantlvllakle + lamp 
burning day and night; (20) Hastakayakam : bracelet for the hand of writ; (9) Katakarouqts gold 
crown for bridegroom's head; (31) Abbarapaiial; ornaments in general; (82) Anamél mapouaty + 
Purioatory water brought on an elephant. 

Many of tho above are mentionod in the extant Malabar Christian copper.platon ‘To English renders 
the privilege of wearing ornaments may soem to bo no privilege to bo obtained from u king. But Malabar ie 
4 land of curious customs and manners, Even so recently as a.p. 1818 (in the 10th contuey ) Queen 
Parvati Bhai of Travancore had to iseue a royal proslamation (dated 10th Médaro, 099 araz) the 
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Purrowatauny ,. A valuable carpet, 

Punjaruitum .,_« ive kinds of insignia, 

Venjamarum .. A fan made of white hair or fleece. 

Allavuttum oo «An ornament, 

‘Thallay ++ «A crown for the head. 

Kodday ++ «Umbrella, 

Nuddanuddatu .. To ory out with applause, 

Nalvaykalavay .. _. {Lo shout four times, 

Anjeenauteangul ., _, Five kinds of Musio, 

Nuddupouvadsy .. «Cloth spread on the ground for a procession, 

Poggalvalaka  .._—_. .Day torch, 

Munnacolum —.,__, Seats of distinction, as those usually prepared for a bride and 

bridegroom. 

Sunniam Senmamalay At a procession dancing to be continued at alternate places, 
Cattiam, with shouts of applause, 

Oochepao ++ .-An ornament for the crown of the head mado like m fan, 

Nettheeputtian ..  ..A brave for the head, 

Cutchauporavum ., ..An omament, brace ornament for the rib, 

Minykpuddagum ., — -.An omament or bracelet for the wrist, 

Tholeyvullan —.,._-.An ornament or bracelet for the arm (P, 194). 

Verichungaley .. _. A chain of honour worn on the head by an hero, 

Veri'Thundu —..._--« An ornament for the leg. 

Kaul Shalunt —..__. An ornament for the feet, 

Ponenool + +A. sucordotal string of gold, 

‘Thungaushulerum 

Edoovandy =... Arms, f = 

‘Muggara Toranam Temporary arches set up on oooasion of triumph, 

Nundauvalukoo .. — ..Day ond night torches. 

Austau Cnddiam ., ‘Two hand bracelets, 

Cunnakaumoody ., — ..A gold ornament for tho head, 

Aubonaugul +. «,Omamenta. i 


Aunamale Mannuneray Elephant to carry sand and water, 


“The privilege wasalso given to the Christian of seizing any cow or cows haying five teats, 
‘nd tho bull called Shencambu madulé™ and of enjoying all lands encroached on by rivers 
called Antoovypoo!®, and besides threo trocs, viz., the Angelioa'64, the Coomoolu Teak!04, and 
the Panchelmaram'6f, ‘They were also allowed to sport with dogs, andl fish at pleasure ; 
moreover an area of ground in the vicinity of Codungalore measuring 244 annakole equal to 
2028 English foot ; the above wero presented to Kanoy ‘Thoma and the Bishop according to 





19) Cows umally bave four teats, ‘Those having threo teats or five teats are prodigies, andwereas wish 
claimed by kings and chiefs and big landlords of Malakar. ‘Tho bishops of the Syrian Christians too very 
Iikely bad tho privilege of appropriating such cows, 

Shencamlu madu is for chehkompu maje in Malayalam. Tt moans a bull with straight, red, or auspicious 
horns, a prodigy. Ordinary bully have curved horns, 

108 ttueaippy of Gtureppeis land novly formed on theie banks by rivers, ‘These land depositaare now 
Coveenment property. 

308 ‘These three treosare dnitior ayes (Artocarpushirawta), kumpit (Gmelina arborea) and teak (Pectona 
grandis). ‘The last kind of tree ia even now a royal tree, belonging to the king. People are prohibited 
from cutting it down without tho sanction of Government. 


294 Kumpi} aod teak should bo rend separately, not as in the text, 


ai Correctly, michichitmarain, i.e any tree borno down by rivers. Such trees are now Government 
property. 
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the custom of bestowing these grants; and wero accepted from the Rajah with the ceremonies 
of offering flowers and sprinkling of water.10 


“These privileges likewise exempted them from all punishments ; that is, from the tri. 
bunal of the higher powers consisting of Maudumbenaurstt, Noblemen or Princes, Rajahs, 
‘Hindu tomple governments, and of the Town administrators, but in ease of any offences com, 
‘mitted by them, they wore tried by the elders or members of the eighteen caste, 


[Footnote :—} 
Punjanar!o’ as +» Pariars, 
Paunen .. 4, Tailors, 
Villen o oy + Bowmen. 
Tachen ., ., ~—. Sawyers, 
Yerravekolen + -Inferior smiths, 
‘Thundaun .. ve «Wood cutter, 
Savouracauren .. Barbers, 
Veirootian .. . - Village mendicant, 
Mallia Chitty oe 
Pollivaula Chitty .. ; 
Peay r descriptions of Chettivs, 
Cunnichemaullau Chitty 


Head Munnigraummu- .Sooders ot Nairs, 


matoheen or Manika- 
vvassel's disciples, 

Elaven ++ «Toddymen, 

Cummaulon =... Smiths, 

‘Maumasau orNassarances, Syrians, 

Oravaulen ++ »,Mooohymon, or Scabbard makers, 





204 When anything is granted as. permanent posession the donor gives the donee n document relating 
{0 the gifts and powrs (not sprinkles) water and flower into the hand of the donee, ‘This jean ancient custome 


36¥ Mdfampimar aro petty chiatt. The fvo mentioned hero, ei, kings, chiefs (Loimmols), potty chieta 
{mdtampindr), temple governinent, and town administrators seen tohave had the right of taking cogaienne 
of crite, 

Members of the eighteen cartes is a miatrunslation for lords over or masters of the eghtean (low) caster, 
‘Tho Syrian Chrlatians were the acknowledged lords over lghtesa low oastea as stated in Portoquon resordar 
11 ls on account of thie high position that they are oven today addremsed by low casteu on certain oosaaions 

i sty lords of eighteon caster). Bee footnotes 108 and 100. 

108 Thero are several lst (in Malayalam) of thov eightoon castes. But thar real names and identity 
have not y8t been ascertained. Eighteon castes—zatinen. kufimai—are spoken of in Tatall alu, 

T shall comment on tho names in the prevent Jst, (1) Phklewntr: Pariah, (2) Pavan : tailor, (3) Vian 
bow-maksor, (4) Tasheban s carpenter, (5) traikcolli: wasberran, (0) Tap(An: wood-outior nod trap 
limber, (7) Kahaurakklran :barber—there aro two opstes called armpaljan (lower) and vilakbaalonen 
(higher), (8) Viewtiyin : «caste of mendicante who yo about singing ballads about Thota Cana and the 7a 
Yriviloges, Pagans No, 2 alo do the same, ‘They aro said to have been specaly setapart fer the purpoce 
by Chéeamin Perum}. (9) Choitios, four kinds not identitied, (10) Mapigrimattachehan : Syrisn Cleistam, 
He ie wrongly Included, for he is lord of tho eighteen easies. One old eadjan MS. explicitly anys that 
seventeen (+) cantor wore wubjected to the Syrian Christians, (11) Tlavaa : toddy toakoe, m Cnylodecs ante 
(12) Komnmilars artiane is, carpenters, bras-founders, goldsmiths, blacksmiths nnd copperanithe, 
(18) Afiméditikkie: the newly baptised converts from low castes (Mhtabdiak=hwptism in. Syriac), 
(14) Usavijan : seabbard maker. 

We have altogether sovenicen low eastev here, taking tho two kinds of barbers and the four kinds of 
Chettios separately, and the Karmmblas wx one, And, including Vishsmin{i Kurukleal mestioned in the 
‘cadjan MS. referred to above, wo get cightoon caster, Bat it ia not known what this lan caste io, 
(See foot-notes 107 und 109) 
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“which included the white Syrians'0?, and they were subjected to the penalty of a fine 
or such punishment as the Arbitrator thought fitto inflict, but if it happened that the Syrian 
Christians were maltreated by any of the five tribunals, the case must appear before the Arbitra- 
tors; so that the tribunal, which had taken cognizance where a Syrian Christian was concerned, 
underwent the severest penalty of the law, that is if the case was not amicably adjusted by 
an adequate apology made by that tribunal. These privileges granted by the Rajah were said 
to have continued until the 920th aundoo or era of Colum, corresponding to a.p. 1745.” 

“ Another Manusoript states that the name of the first bishop from Antioch was Joseph, 
and that he Innded in the year 945 a.p. with four hundred and seventy-two Syrian families. 
‘This Bishop"? built a town near Cranganore on some land granted by the Rajah, amd 
called it Mahadevarpatnam. ‘The (P. 195) honorary distinctions granted to the Syrians were 
engraved on copper-plates, which aronow in existence!!, as our readers are probably aware = 
Dut we suspect the date of these occurrences was many centuries later than that assigned. 
‘There certainly appears in this account of the colonization from Antioch and their reception 
by a heathen king very little of the spirit of the early ages of Christianity, It is also stated 
that an inscription on a slab of granite of the privileges granted by Charaman Permaul was 
placed on the north side of the Church''? of Cranganore. Mar Joseph, it’s said, ordained minis- 
ters, and appointed archdeacons (Malpans ?) throughout the country. ‘This state of things 
remained for 480 years, until 825 ; how the ministers were ordained does not appear, or whe- 
ther thete was any bishop in Travancore, But, as before observed, we doubt not that Mar 
Joseph was much more distantly removed from the days of the apostle. From ‘the year 
825 A.p. a series of bishops came from Antioch. ‘The following is a list of them taken from a 
Syrian manuscript in the Conancode!'# Church near Quilon.’ 





‘List of Bishops, 
“Christian Malayala Bishops. -‘Metropolitans Patriarchs, ‘Remarks, 

Era. Era. 

825 1 see Perry 

825 1 Marsabore Landed at Cranga- 

Ambroat!* nore!!§ in 

with Towriot!® mor- 
chant. 





100 White Syrians seoms to be a mistranalation of mdmédied samayakkér, i, mew converte from 
the low castes. See footnote 108, No. 13. 








1 conmeton wit the abr afer oi th tent, folowing pamags ay be sed, wih 
advantage!" Ita pagan of any of these” (eighteen) “tribes should receive aa o Has lnmediataly 
sdvatiatt: (us Cieiaaaos;" Goss amtutcial preledart) Take presse &, einetior aBeatces 


Tho 
Ghrrstions depond directly on tho prince or his minister, and not on the provincial governors. It i 
Gemanded from them contrary to their peiviloges, the wholo unite imtediately for general detenss.. tf = 
mn atriges ono of the Christians, ho is put to death on the spat, or forced hineel to bear to the earch of 
Eng ploce an offering of a gold or silver hand, according to the quality of the person affronted”.-—La Cross 
tusfuarioed by Capt: Swanston in JBAS., vol-1, 1684,>. 181, (See footnotes HOT and 108). 
vy ula gperaaes ofthe egos ests lad wtb (ajo fle) nae 0 ord ad pone of 
py te Syrian Christians in an amembly called togetee foe tthe holding ot thee asa 
timael, according £0 some authorities, til ain. 1746, ‘ow ka dato was arsived ot it i aificuls to maps 
110 The bishop whom Thomas Cana brought is not wrually mld to have built a town. 

111 No._ ‘Thotwo plates of Thomas Cana (A.D, 345) have boen miming ever since a.p.1644, when 
Bishop Mar Jacob handed them overto the Portuguese in, Cochin, What now exit are Gva of tho oven 
platen of the Quilon church (c. 880 4.0,), aud tho plate of Iravi Korttan (aD. 1920). 

213 Not the noth side of the Church, bu of thetomplealCanganore Ona cadjan MS. aye that the 
stone slab lies “north of the Cranganore temple, whd at the royal door of thotemaple of AyyappadTivarad.” 

119 This is Kapgankbte in Central ‘Travancore, 

214 Those tw are Mar Sabra Mar Prod who smd (0 have ct to Quien in Travancore in 828 
‘A, in Sabriso's ahip. These bishops wero condemned aa Nestorians: at the -Counell 
aon the Cnr inthis name ordered to be renainod under the invocation of All Seiata, nee 18% 

11 They are believed to have landed ia Quilon, not in Crunganore, 


116 ‘Towrio is the merchaut prince Sabriso, the founder (in a.v, 
a eee founder (in A.D, 1825) of Quilon a8 an emporium 
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905 81 Adanaka'!? eee 
938 164 a Joannes 
1056 232 Thome 
1123 298 Jacob 
1221 397 Joseph 
1285, Pee 
1407 583 Avalogas!i® 
1545 721 Abraham 
1553 80 
1665 841 
1678, eH. 
1685 861 Evaneos ene 
1708 BH Gabriel of 
Nestoria 
1748 ema t Evancos pass 
151 927 Bassatios Gregorios _Evanios 
Metran Episcope. 


After this period no Bishops came from Antioch.” 

1, The editor and the author of the Malayalam MSS.—The anonymous editor of these 
notes appears to be the Rev. W. Taylor : for he refers (p. 189) to a previous article on 
St. Thomas, signed by W. Taylor, and translated froma Tamil MS, based on a Latin original, 
Cf. South India Christian Repository, 1 (1837), 263-266. Tn that ease, the translations from 
the Malayalam would be by W. Taylor, and the MSS. used may have been MSS. of the Muo= 
Kenzie Collection, Madras, of which W. Taylor was at this time making a Catalogue raisonné. 
‘The first Malayalam MS. would be later than 1745, a dateto which it refers at the end. ‘The 
editor had a list of churches in Malabar, written by the priest Abraham, a Jacobite, a recluse 
if * Nedduncoon’ in ‘ Shanganachary "!19 (pp, 203-205, op. cit.). The date of it seams to be 
‘Trichoor in Cochin, 1820” (p. 205), Part of the list is said to come from a MS, of 1820 
(p. 200). This Abraham would be the same person who in 1821 wrote a short account of the 
Syrians for W. H. Mill. Of. Mingana, Early Spread of hristianity in India, reprint, 
1926, pp. 50-53. 

2. Oruoy or Antioch—Did the author of the Malayalam account not know that Oruoy 
is Urhai, Urfa, Edessa ? At p, 190 (op. cit.) he writes that the body of St.Thomas “' was con. 
veyed to Chinna Malei (the little Mount) and was afterwards buried at a place ealled Orayay. 
Little Mount is at Mylapore. Oruoy is clearly Edessa, and in most of our accounts of Thomas 
Cana we hear of a bishop of Edessa, When did Antioch come into the story of Thomas Cana ? 
‘The fact that Oruoy is mentioned first would show that it is part of an earlier version, Its 
being equated with Antioch denotes ignorance or perhaps bias on the part of Jacobite story. 
tellers, who would thus claim that the Jacobites came to India with Thomas Cana. Their 
story begins however only in the fifth century. 

3. The bishop's vision—We have tho same story by another Jacobite writer of 1721, 
in the case of the bishop of Edessa, Cf. Mingana, op. cit,, p. 49. 

4, Christianity abused waderthe form of Hinduiem.—The idea is that Minikka Vichakar 
had caused the apostasy to Hinduism of many Christians in Malabar, 

5. ‘Thomas Cana sent to reconnoitre—Tho same statement ocours in Land's Anecdota 


Syriaca ; ef. Mingana, op. cit., 44. 
rian et, Bt (To be continued.) 
‘HT Adanaka seems to stand for Mir Danahi (Denba), 


118 Avalogas may be Yavalihd (Jaballah). 
136 Nofuikeannam in Changantsir (in Contral Travancore), 
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‘THE HOME OF THE UPANISADS. 
By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTAOHARJEE, M.A., B.L. 

Warrne were the Upanigads born ? Inwhat particulararea, in what part of India, wore 
these remarkable books brought into existence? Was it in the East or West or North or 
South, that these speculations first saw the light of day ? 

‘The question does not imply that all the Upanisads were born in one place, during one 
period of time and among one homogencous sect of men, On the contrary, we have very 
{good reasons to believe that the growth of this literature and its development was spread 
out over a fairly long period of time ; and that all of these books were not written in the same 
locality and certainly not by the same hand, 

‘Tho name Upanisad comprises s considerable number of books ; and between an Upani- 
sad like tho Téa and one called the Allopanigad, there exist all the differences that may possibly 
coxist botween two books of the same class, And even between Upanigads which aro more 
akin to each other, a difference of time and of place and also of authorship, may easily be 
noticed, Not only 80, but, just as in tho case of the Vedas proper, the different Sakhis 
imply tomporal and geographical differences, and just as these differences aro traceable 
in, among other things, the different readings of the Texts, so, among the Upanigada too, 
there exist different roidings of common passages and common anecdotes, which indioate 
that difforences of time and place have left their mark on theae texts and theso stories, ‘The 
fact of different reading has been recognised even by Sayana, in his commentary on tho 
Niefyantya Upanigad (quoted hy Max Miller, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 1220.) : 
“Tadiya-pithasampradiyo dedavisegogu bahubidho driyate, ete.” So, a differenco of timo 
and of place may be detected not only among the diverse books, but even in the reading 
of the samo book ; for instanoe, in the ancodote of Balaki andl Ajataéatru, which occur in the 
Byhaddrayyaka and the Kaugttaki, and in the story of Pravihana Jaibali, which ocours in 
the Chdndogya, the Byhaddrayyaka and the Kaugttati, though the main incidents are the 
‘samo, still verbal differences in the accounts given are noticeable, indicating a difference of 
time and authorship. 

‘As to authorship, however, indigenous tradition has a tendency to conceal it. Tho 
Upanigads constitute « part of the revealed literature of the country, and a8 such, according 
to the orthodox way of thinking, do not owe their origin to any human hand, But modern 
scholarship has not beon baffled in its inquiry in this direction. Tt is possible now to draw 
definite conclusions, at least about the class of men among whom this literature was developed ; 
and we are pretty cortain that this was asoct of Brihmanas, mainly itinerant, but sometimes 
also owning a settled home, who were the fathers of this cult. But whatever that may 
have been, this literature wasnot the product of one hand—it could not possibly have been. 

So, when we ask the question about the home of the Upanigads, we do not imply that 
they were like an individual book, written by one hand, at a certain place, like John Bunyan 
writing his Pilgrim's Progress, within the four walls of the prison-house, or like Gray 
writing his Blegy in a Country Church-yard. We are quite alive to the varied differ 
cences among the books of the Upanigads, But they still have a family likeness about them : 
it is not in namo only that they agree ; the same—at any rate, a similar, trend of thought 
rung through thom all, or, in any case, a great majority of them, ‘This fact it is that is 
omphasised in Vedanta-Sutra i. 1. 10, (Gatisdmdmydt,) whero it is claimed that all the 
Vedintas proclaim Brahma as the cause of the universe, Now, we only want to know where, 
in which particular part of India, was this speculation started and developed ! ‘The ques: 
tion necessarily implies that it is possible to fix, broadly, the limits of the territory within 
which Brahma-vidy was originally cultivated, 

Our enquiry in this matter will depend on three kinds of testimony : (i) the testimony 
of Sruti literature other than the Upanisads ; (i) the testimony of the Upanigads themselves ; 
‘and (iil) the testimony of the later Sanskrit literature, «g., the Purinas, etc, 
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(i) In the first place, Brahma-vidyd was » product of Aryivarta. It was produced 
and for a long time cultivated, almost exclusively, within the territory bounded on the west 
‘and east by the sea, on the south by the Vindhyas, and on the north by tho Himilayas (sce 
Manu, il. 22). Later on, however, it migrated southwards, and in the seventh and eighth 
centuries after Christ, we find it flourishing in the south with a magnificent grandeur, ‘The 
celebrated Suikarichirya, be it remembered, was a man of the south and developed hin 
Vedantism in about this period. 

But tho south has never been recognised ax the original home of the Upanisads. In 
tho Srutis other than the Upanisads, there is little or no reference to any place south of the 
Vindhyas ; and in the Upanisads, too, thero is none, with perhaps the solitary exception of 
Vidarbha. The references to these places in the post-Upanisadic literature in connection 
with Brahma-vidya only show that it had travelled and spread to the south also, 

There aro, however, one or two interesting cases to which attention may be drawn hero. 
In tho first placo, therois the story of Raikva asit ocours in the Skanda-Purdya ‘Tho anecdote 
fs about an interview botween JAnaéruti Pautryana and Raikva Sayngva, and it is given 
in the Chdndogya Upanigad, iv. 1-2, ‘The same story is dilated upon by the Skanda in iii 
1.26, ‘The Chdndogya does not give us any idea ns to the placo of Jinagruti’s abode or of 
that of Raikva, But curiously enough, the Skanda places Raikva in mount Gandhamfdana, 
which is mentioned as a sacred place next to Dhanuskoti. Now, Dhanuskoti is obvioualy 
the place in the Southern Presidency, whioh still boars the namo, ‘That being so, Raikva’s 
homo was somewhere in the extreme south, Raikva was a Brahma-vidin of somo standing, 
both according to the Chindogya as well as the Skanda, For him to be a nativo of the south, 
oven at the timo of the Chindogya, is somewhat extraordinary, So, even if the account 
of tho Skonda be correct, it must bo regarded as an exception, But on the face of it, the 
Skanda itgolt is open to suspicion, In the Upanisads, there is not the remotest hint that 
Brahma-vidy& was the product of the south, nor is there anything to suggest that Raikva 
or any other teacher of Brahma-vidyi was a nativo of the south. 

Tn the second place, Skanda vi, 129 also describes a hermitage founded by YAjnavalkya 
in a place called Hatakeivara, There is no dificulty about the identity of this Yajaavalkyn, 
He is the Upanigadic teacher and tho discoveror of the White Yajus, But the account of 
his hermitage in the Skanda evidently lacks historioal authenticity. For, it is in this very 
place that Bhiyma of the Mahdbhdrata also founded four Siva-lingas and worshipped them 
(ch. 68). And quite « host of othors also are said to have visited this placo and performed 
worship in it. (chapters 59, 72, eto.) ‘Theso stories are obviously introduced to enhanoe the 
prestige and tho sacredness of the place. ‘There is nothing to show that they are based on 
historical foundations. ‘Tho worship of Siva-linga itself is perhaps much posterior to the 
time of the Upanigads. So, wherever this Hatakeivara may be located, we have no reason 
to think that YAjiavalkya was a native of this place or that he had ever his schools there. 
So the south has no justifiable caso to claim Brahma-vidy® as its child, 

On the contrary, certain places in Aryévarta are so frequently mentioned in Brih- 
mana literature and certain races dwelling in that area of land are given such a placo of 
honour, that, this literature cannot but be ascribed to these races and these places, ‘This 
much then ean be safely assumed that the Upanisads were a product of northern India, 
But Aryavarta itsolf is vast tract of land ; it includes the land of Kuru-Paficéla, Kadi, 
Koiala, Videha, Magadha, oto, Can all of them claim the credit of having produced the 
Upanigads ? Tf not, to which of them, then, does the glory really belong ? 

Macdonell thinks that “the home of the philosophy of the Upanisads was in the Kuru- 
Pifictla country rather than in the east.” (Vedic Inder, i. 272), And the transinission of 
this philosophy to east and south and west, was effected by the missionary activities of the 
same Kuru-Patieila people again, “The repeated mention of Kuru-Pasclla Brahmans is 
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another indication of their missionary activity.” (Ibid. i, 168). According to ‘Macdonell, 
therefore, Brahma-vidya was brought into existence in the land of Kuru-Pafiedla, by the 
Brahmans of that country (ibid. under Varna) ; and it was spread also far and wide by the 
same people. “There seems little doubt,” says he, “that the Brahmanical culture. was 
developed in the country of the Kuru-Pafielas, and that it spreed thence east, south and. 
west.” 

‘Oldenberg holds the same view. “We found,” says he, “that the literature of the 
Brahmanas points to a certain definitely circumscribed circle of peoples ss its homo, as the 
home of genuine Brihmanismn. We found that this circle of pooples corresponds with those 
whom Manu celebrates a8 upright in life.” (Buddha, p. 410.) Oldenberg is here thinking of 
tho valley of the Sarasvati, the land of the Kuru-Pafcdlas. 

‘The view has thus been clearly held that the home of the Upanisads was the land of the 
Kuru-Pantdlas ; and that it was from there that it spread east and west and south. And 
this view is held in spite of the prominence given in the Safapatha Brikmana to Videbo 
and its King Janaka. (Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 398). Also, in enunciating this view, no differ- 
‘ence of time, place and origin, seems to have been recognised between the Brihmanas and the 
‘Upanisads proper. 

Tt is undeniable that Videha was well-known even at the time of the Brahmanical litera- 
ture ; and it is equally undeniable that the court of its king was an important seat of disserta- 
tions on Brahma-vidyé, The arguments of Macdonell and Oldenberg are, however, drawn 
from other facts, ‘These may be broadly dividled into two classes : 

(a) Certain passages in Sruti, mentioning the Kurn-Paficillas with praise and approcia- 
tion and assigning prominence to teachers belonging to that land ; and 

(H) certain other passages in the same literature making a contemptuous reference to 
Videha-Magadha. 

(a) Now, with rogard to this first kind of evidence, there is one important teacher 
about whom Macdonell and Oldenberg are at variance. Macdonell regards Yajiavalkya as 
a Kuru-Paficila Brihmana (V.J., i. 272). But Oldenberg considers it “highly probable 
that he belonged by descent, not to the Kuru-Paiicilas, but—we may venture to add 
conjecturally—to the Videhas.” (Buddha, p. 397-08). 

Yajnavalkya is such an important teacher that his nationality is likely to be the natio- 
nality of at least a considerable portion of the Upanisadio literature. It is not, however, 
bound to be 80 ; the home of the teacher is not necessarily the home of his intellectual acti- 
vity, as we shall seo later on. And in so far as Yajdavalkya’s own nationality eannot be— 
or, has not been—established beyond doubt and dispute, we had better draw no conclusion 
from it. 

‘There is another Upanisadic teacher, however, as to whose nationality opinion is more 
or less unanimous ; this is Aruni. Uddalaka Aruni, as he is usually called, was a Kura- 
Paficila according to Salapatha Brikmaya xi. 4. 1,2; and the Gopatha Brikmaya (i. 3. 6) 
also calls him a ‘Kauru-Paticila Brahma’ i.e, ‘a Brahman of the Kuru-Paficilas.’ And he 
ia given as the teacher of Yajiavalkya in Byhaddranyaka Upanigad vi. 3. 7; vi. 5. 3, ete. 
Tei association with this Kuru-Paficfila teacher that has led Macdonell to think, in spite of 
Oldenborg’s opinion to the contrary, that Yajiavalkya was o Kuru-Paficila himself, Bot 
obviously such a conclusion is based on insufficient data ; for, there is nothing to prevent a 
Magadha or Videla Brahman from becoming a disciple of a Kuru-Peficila teacher ; such 
things happened even in those ancient days, So, even if it be admitted that Yajniavalkya 
was Aruni’s pupil,—though as we shall presently see, it is not free from doubt—yot that in 
itself does not prove that Yjeavalkya was himself  Kuru-Paficdla, ‘The Sirti called after 
‘Yijflavalkya places him in Mithila (i. 2). He is called ‘ Yogtévara’ and the probability is 
that the same man as the Upanisadio teacher is meant. 
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‘Aruni was no doubt a Kuru-Paticdla ; but what does that prove ? Does it prove that 
Kuru-Paficila was the original seat of Brahma-vidy? After all, what did Aruni really 
teach ? Tho Satapatha gives an account of hia discourses, and the Gopatha repoats it almost 
verbatim, But we do not find him lecturing on Brahma-vidya. He rather gives us a half 
mystical interpretation of the various items in a Vedic ceremony and dilates on the mysterious 
virtues of the different sacrificial objects employed in such ceremonies. He does not even 
pose as a teacher of Brahma-vidya. 


‘Thon, again, was he really Yajhavalkya’s teacher of Brahma-vidyi! If he had really 
been so, could there be between him and his erstwhile disciple, the sort of disputation that 
took place at the court of Janaka (Br. Up. iii. 7)! Such a public disputation, with a stake, 
is extremely unusual between a teacher and his pupil. At the court of Janaka, Arugi does 
not use very affectionate language towards one who has been supposed to have beon his pupil. 
“14,” says he, “ without knowing the Antarydmin, you are driving home these sacred cows, 
then your head will fall off.” (Br. iii. 7. 1), Yajnavalkya also addresses him by his Gotra 
name, viz., as Gotama—rather an unusual way for o pupil to address his teacher. Again, 
his answers to Aruni’s questions ultimately silence the latter; not a very covetable situation 
for one who had been the teacher of the self-same subject. Was Yajiavalkya then really a 
pupil of Arupi at all t 

In the Brhadarapyaka, Aruni’s questions to Yajfiavalkya verge on Brahma-vidyi. But 
in the Kaugitaki Upanigad (i. 1), he is made to confess that he and his class only know how 
to recite the Vedas in assemblies and receive gifts offered to them in reward (sadaayove 
vayam seddhyayam adhitya harimahe yanno dadati). Philosophical questions are foreign 
tothem. And so he and his son repair toa Ksatriya prince to receive instruction in Brabma- 
vidya. 

‘And in Chandogya, v. 11, again, Uddalaka Arani confesses to himself that he does not 
know all about Atman or Brahma. Certain enquirers were coming to him for knowledge ; 
ft the very sight of these men he exclaims: Praksyanti mdm ime mahGsald mahasrotriyah 
tebhyo na sarcam iva pratipatsye hana aham anyam abhyanusdsdniti, i.e." these rich 
learned Brahmins will ask me questions and I shall not be able to explain to them like (one 
who knows) all; well, I had better send them on to another.” So thinking, he took them 
to Asvapati Kaikeya and received instruction from him along with the new-comers. ‘This 
fifth chapter of the Chéndogya secms to have been designed for the exposure of the utter 
hollowness of the Kuru-Paficila Brahmans, of whom Aruni seems to have been the type. 


In Chindogya, vi, Aruni no doubt gives instruction to his son Svetaketu on Brahmavidya, 
but this was after he had himself received it from Pravihana Jaivali (Oh. v. 3). 


‘The statement that Yajiavalkya was Arani’s pupil, therefore, is not free from doubt ; 
‘and Yajaavalkya does not appear to havo learned Brahma-vidya, if he learned anything at 
all, from Aruni. If, relying on the Vaméa (Br. vi, 5), we are inclined to think that Aruni 
‘was his teacher, still the dispute at tho court of Janaka and Aruni’s own confessions in the 





























1 Thia passage, howover, las been differently interpreted by Saikarinande,in his commentary. Sey 
be: 

sadasyeoa Citranya Gérgdyonch sabhdydmena, na tu anyatra, eoyam Aruni-Seelaketw-prablriayah, 
seddhyayem adhliya eladartha-pratipédakam vedabhigam sdriham adhiganya Oltrdt Gérydyaneh Bard 
snake adhigacehimah ; yad-yasmdt Kirand! no'emabhyam Gawtamadishyah aparihdryyebhyah—avyar- 
Uopakramebhyah ydcakeblyah, pare vidySdhanadAtdro dadati prayacchanti, fat Citro na ddgyatitt dapkd 
na haraptyd it. 

‘Max Moller's and Hume's translations of this passago are also based on this interpretation. But it is 
rather striking that the other interpretation also is possible; and one wonders if it is not the more correct 
one, 
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‘Kausitaki, leave little room for doubting that whatever else he may have taught, Brahma- 
vidya was not his strong point.? : 
in, if Aruni was the contre of important circles of Brihmanical culture, as Oldenberg 
points out (Buddha, p, $06n.) and if he was the typical Kuru-Pafictla Brahman, then we 
may casily conclude that, however well-known they may have been for their position and 
prestige in orthodox Vedig circles, the Kuru-Paiieala Brahmans were not the real fathers of 
a. 
alkya was of course a great teacher and a teacher of Brahma-vidyé too. But, 
as we have just seen, it is doubtful if he was a Kuru-Pafcala at all? ; even if he was, the 
of his activity is laid almost exclusively in Videha. He was perhaps not permanently 
ing there : no Brahman of any importance could really be pinned to any place for all 
times ; ho had to visit places and persons on spiritual ministration. A sacrifice of any kind 
would mean invitation for a large number of Brahmans from different parts of the country. 
‘The Brahman population of the country, therefore, was more mobile than others, So, YAjiia- 
valkya, too, was frequently on the move from place to place. We are often told that he 
came to the court of Janaka (Br. vi), implying thereby that he was not there. He must have 
moved from place to place, and that, too, perhaps more frequently than many others, because 
he was so well-known and certainly was very much in request. But nowhere except in 
Videha do we find him discoursing on Brahma-vidy8. So faras Brahma-vidya was concerned, 
therefore, the field of his activity was Videha ; and so far as his teachings are concerned, the 
home of Upanisadio culture lay in that country. 
‘That the land of Kuru-Paficdls was the land of good customs, one cannot deny, of course 
40 far as good customs meant customs according to the Vedio ideal of life (cf Monu, ii. 
17-20). And that a considerable portion of the Vedio and Brahmanical literature was deve- 
loped in that country and its neighbourhood, may also be taken as proved. Butthatin itself 
cannot be regarded as disproving the possibility of other and Inter branches of the same 
literature being developed in other places. 5 

Fggeling, in his Introduction to the Salapatha Brakmaya (p. x&xi) says: “ This dis- 
agreement in respect of doctrinal authorities, coupled with unmistakeable differences, stylis- 
tio as well as geographical and mythological, can scarcely be accounted for otherwise than by 
assumption of a difference of authorship or original redaction. . . . - We may infer from 
this that the fire-ritual adopted by the Vajasaneyins at the time of the first redaction of their 
texts, . . . had been settled in the north-west of India.” Tthas been conjectured, therefore, 
that a distance of time separates the different parts of the Satapatha ; and it ia equally open 
to conjecture that a distance of space also intervenes between the different parts. And if 
that be so, may we not also suggest that the latter é.e,, the Upanigadic portion of the book, 
‘was composed by hands other than those that composed the earlier portions and that it was 
‘composed in other lands too t 

The story of Videgha-Mithava (8.B., i. 4. 1), has been cited as an evidence of the way 
in which Vedic culture migrated from the Kura-Paficdla country to the eastern districts of 
Videha-Magadhia. ‘That Vedio culture came from the west to the east, is now an established 
fact; but that the Upanisads also were produced in the same land as the Vedas and the 
Brihunanas, does not necessarily follow. They came after the Brihmanos and may easily 
he conceived as having originated after Brahmanical culture had spread eastwards to the 
limits of Videha-Magadha, The story of Videgha-Mathava may be taken to indicate this 
transference of the centre of speculation from the west to the east, 

+ Sotapotha Brdhmaya, v, 6, 5. 14, mentions both Aruni and Yajdavelkya, but one ia not mentioned 
es the teacher of the other. In Brhadéranyaka, vi. 8, Arapi is suid to have taught Yajfiavalkya cortain 
‘maniras of magic power. 

4 In Brhodéranyaka, ili, 9. 19, Sakalya accuses Yijdavalkya of having insulted the Kuru-Pafieila 
‘Brahmans, thereby porhaps suggesting that Yajfavalkya himself was not one of ther, 
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‘We do not dispute that initially there were no Brahmans in Magadha or Videha ; but 
neither can it be disputed that subsequentiy plenty of Brahmans came that way and settled 
down there. Cannot these Brahmans have favoured the growth of Upanisadic Brahma- 
vidyA? ‘The high praise bestowed upon Kuru-Paficila and its people does not preclude this 

ibility. 

PONG) We'may tam now tothe toxta of the Srati which: expeeas 6 ooatep fo te G8 
of Videha-Magadha and its people, 

In the Atharca Vela (v, 22, 14), the fever is wished away to the Magadhas, among other 
peoples. But this may mean only that it is wished away out of the land of the Aryans or out 
of the land to which the author of this text belonged—out of the territory known to them 
at the time, of which Magadha formed the eastern boundary. ‘That this is a very possible 
meaning, is proved by the mention of Gandbiira also in the same passage, which formed the 
north-west boundary of the same territory (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 399), and also by the 
mention of other places like Aiiga, eto. So the passage need not be understood as implying 
a hatred for the land and people of Magadha. Again, if it is to be anderstood as a curse for 
Magadha at all, may we not take it to mean a curse not for the colonists of the place but the 
aborigines ?/ There is no evidence to support us in thinking that it referred to the Brahman 
colonists ; and yet these are just the people whom we are inclined to eredit with the produe- 
tion of the Upanisads, But after all, does the passage mean any curse at all! Are we sure 
that the author was not wishing only to oure the disease, but was secking to curse others with 
it? 

‘Tho same remark applies to Atharva Veda (xv.2. 1-4), Subla Yajua (xxx. 5. 22), Latyiiyana 
Srauta Sitra (viii, 5) oto. If the Magadha is dedicated to the ‘ Atikrusta,” or if he is con- 
nected with the Vratya, that in itself does not prove much. The disparagement of the 
‘Magadha does not prove that the land of Videha-Magadha could not have been the home of 
the Upanisads. For, in the first place, it is not clear who exactly was meant by the term 
Magadha. In later times, the term was used to mean a minstrel, The name is usually 
derived from the name of the country (Magadha). But instances are not rare where a country 
derives its name from that of the inhabitants ; that Magadha was not such a country, would 
be too dogmatic an assertion. So, the passages referred to above might imply disparagement 
of a class of men, who ultimately gave their name to a province. In that case, the disparage. 
ment is not of the land of Videha-Magadha, but of a certain sect of men who perhaps lived 
‘ half nomad life, and who, when they settled down, gave their name to the country. 

In the second place, the country of Videha-Magadha had its original inhabitants, it 
seoms, whea it was conquered and colonised by the Aryan immigrants. These inhabitants 
may have been the people subsequently known as the Magadhas, or may have been a differ. 
ent race. And later on, even respectable Brahmans came to dvell there, It is diffioult 
therefore to say that the contempt expressed in tho above-mentioned passages was intended 
for the Brahman colonists and not for the aboriginal inhabitants, 

‘That oven respectable Brahmans dwelt there, that the Brahman colonists of Magadha 
wero entitled to the same sort of respect as Brahmans of other provinces—that even their 
opinions were considered in connection with ceremonial practices, is proved by the case of 
Madhyama Pratibodhi-putra (Sdrikhdyans drunyaka, vii, 18; the Poona edition reads 
* Prati-yodhi-putra * instead of ‘ Pratibodhi-putra,” and gives the number of the passage 
14, and not vii, 13, as given by Maodlonell, V.. under Magadha. Cf. also Weber, History 
of Indian Literature, p. 112n,). 

‘This case Olenberg regards as proving the fact that dwelling in Magadha was rather 
‘unusual for a Brahman (Buddha, p. 400n.), Oldenberg’s ground for so thinking is that the 
native place of the man has been specifically mentioned, which would not be thought neces. 
sary, if Brahmans were usually found in Magadha, But is that really so? Is not a man’s 
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dwelling place mentioned to help us in identifying him In those days, thero were two 
‘ways of indicating a man’s identity : either his parentage was given, as, Gdrgya Balaki, Sveta- 
Kotu Aruneys, ete. ; or, his native place was mentioned, as Janaka Vaideha, Ajatdéatru 
Kéiya, etc. So, the expression ‘ Magadhavitst’ with reference to Pritibodhiputrs, is em- 
ployed only to indicate his identity, and not because it was unusual for e Brahman to be a 
native of that place. What is somewhat out of the way here, is that the man’s parentage 
also ia given ; he is also said to he Pratibodhi-puira, lit. ‘son of Pratibodhi.’ But it only 
means that a double method of indicating the man's identity has been employed ; and this 
may be due to an over-cautiousness to avoid all possibility of mistake.* 

It is not denied that the eastern districts were Brahmanised later than the Kuru-Pafi- 
cflas ; noris itdenied that Brahmans came tosettle thereonly gradually ; but it hus also to be 
admitted that Brahmans did come and did settle there as early as the time to which the story 
of Videgha-Mithava refers, ‘There is nothing in the story to show that the author was des- 
cribing a contemporaneous event. So, in his time the colonization may have been a com- 
pploted process; and numbers of Brahmans may have already gone there. And at the time when 
the hymns of the Atharva and the Yajus referred to above were composed, Brahmans must 
have begun pouring in into Magadha, So, on the face of it, there is nothing improbable in 
‘the supposition that the texts above referred to speak of the Brahmans who established a 
colony there and not the aboriginal inhabitants. But probability is not proof ; and we can 
rover be sure that the banter was intended against the Brahmans of those places, who, as has 
been supposed, had adopted degraded customs, 

Besides, it is possible to over-rate the importance and significance of this so-called banter, 
Tt may as well be understood as an unconscious compliment. Some of the passages referred 
to above occur in connection with the Purusa-medha ceremony, not a very laudable perfor- 
mance, to say thie least. Tt is not inconceivable that a ceremony like this did not receive the 
tunstinted assent of all ; itis not inconceivable that it provoked criticism ; and it is also imagi- 
nable that the eastern districts were averse to it. It would not be unnataral in that ase 
for those who followed the practice to wish evil to those who opposed it. If that be the case, 
the Vedic hymns in question imply a compliment in disguise to the people of Mugadha, 

‘That the people of Videha-Magadha were not altogether negligible—that even customs 
and practices obtaining in that country were entitled to consideration, is also proved by 
references to this country by the commentator on Aivaliyana’s Grhya-Sdira (i. 7.2). Curie 
ously enough, Max Miiller in his History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 52), bas misquoted and 
mistranslated this passage. ‘The text as given by Max Miller reads as follows 

Vaidehepu sadya-eva vyaviyo drglah ; grhyesu tu brakmacaryyam vihifam, &o, 

‘The text according to the Bombay Edition is ns follows : 

« « grhye tu brabma-clirinaw trirdtram iti brakmacaryyam vihitam, &o. 

Max Miller's reading obviously omits the quotation from earlier texts, vis, ‘brahmi 
edrinau trirdtram.” And his translation ix hopelessly inaccurate. He writes: ~ 

“ Among the Vaidehas, for instance, one sees at once (sadya-eva) that loose habits (evi- 
dently this translates ‘ vyaviiya ') prevail, &c."* 


To the text correct? ‘Tho reading ia: osha ha sma asya puira dha madhyamah privibodht 
(tyodhi)-putrah magadha-edst, to. Now, the man is first spoken of as ‘hisvon' (asya putea) rolerring 
toFimsva Manddkeya in the preceding pacageaph. What then is meant by calling him ‘son of Pritibodhi* 
(Pritibodhi-putra) ? Or is it @ proper name? What is Madhysma then ? But noither Pritibodhipatim 
nor Madhyama really Jooks like a proper naz, 

Supposing wo lett out the words *Madhyama Pritibodhiputra Magadhavaat,” the continaity of the 
sentence would remain unbroken ; and there would be no difficulty about the meaning of the statement 
also, What then in the xpecial significance of these—apparontly at least, redundant—words ? Have tho 
‘words crept into the texts from marginal notes of manuscripte ? One wonders, 
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‘Now, sadyah means ‘on the same day’ and vyardya mean ‘ sexual intercourse.” 
‘The discussion is as to when consummation of marriage should be allowed after the ceremony 
of marriage ; and the reference to the Vaidchas is intended only to draw attention to the local 
custom prevailing among them, which allows consummation on the day of the marriage. 
‘This, however, it is contended, is not strictly in scoordance with the Grhyas. ‘The passage, 
‘therefore, means : 


“Among the Vaidehas, consummation on the same day is seen ; the Grhyas, however, 
prescribe restraint (brahmacaryya) for the couple for three nights.” 

‘There is a dictum, followed up to the present day, that a local custom (deédcdra) also 
is entitled to obedience, provided of course it does not directly contravene an express injune- 
tion of the Ststras, In the present case, all that is sought to be implied is that the local 
custom in question, being diametrically opposed to the Sruti, must not be allowed to prevail. 
‘The reference to the Vaidehas, is not an expression of contempt. Worse customs may easily 
be conceived to have prevailed elsewhere ; but there is no reference to any of them. ‘The 
Vaidehas, however, were people who were entitled to consideration and could not be passed 
‘over without notice. Hence there is this reference to a custom prevailing among them. 


We seo therefore that the so-called slighting references to Videha-Magadha have, in 
‘some cases at any rate, been misunderstood ; and too much has been attempted to be deduced 
‘out of them, In the first place, the passages usually quoted do not always convey & sneer ; 
in the seoond place, it is not clear if the supposed sneer is against the Brahmans of the place 
or against the earlier inhabitants thereof, In later Sanskrit, the term ‘ Magadha ’ is found 
to mean a minstrel, as we have pointed out before, and not Brahman. And these minstrels 
were known to be a mixed caste. (See Mahidhara under Yajus, xxx. Bhattabhiskara on 
Taittiriya Bréhmaya, 4, 1. 1; and also commentary on Létyéyona Srauta Siitra, viii. 6, 
28; ete.) 


After all, even if the supposed banter is a real banter and even if it be a banter against 
the Brahman colonists of Magadha, what does it prove! Does it prove that the Upanisadic 
philosophy could not have its home among them ? 

If there are sneers against the eastern districts and their inhabitants, there are sneers 
inst the western districts aa well Macdonell himself gives some instances (V. I., ii. 126) 
‘where ‘ the western tribes are mentioned with disapproval '. Tt is a primitive instinct of the 
human mind to enjoy fun at the cost of others ; and it is not the east alone, but the west 
‘as well has been now and then contemptuously spoken of by the proud authors of our Sruti 
literature. Sneers of this kind only express the feelings of the people of one locality against 
those of another ; they do not prove or disprove anything about the achievements of either. 





















‘There is another fact to be considered in this connection. Even if we admit that there 
are, in the Yajurveda, Atharcaveda, and some of the Brihmanas, passages which may be 
construed as implying a slighting reference to Videha-Magadha, yet we ought to note that 
such slights are not to be met with in the Upanisads proper, In the Upanisuds, references 
to Videha are frequent enough ; yet it is a significant fact that in no place in the Upanigads 
do wo find any disparagement of the people of that territory, On the contrary, Janaka, 
King of Vidcha, Ajitatatru, King of Kasi, are quite important persons there, Of course, the 
Kuru-Paficdlas are not forgotten ; but the eastern people seem to have deserved more atten- 
tion, ‘This may easily lead to the hypothesis that the Upanisads were composed after the 
eastern districts had ceased to be thought of as a conntry of aliens and a country of doubtful 
virtues ; after, that is to say, they hed become important seats of Aryan culture, when they 
‘could no longer be regarded with disrespect. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAHARASPRA AND Sern 
Br A. MASTER. 

‘Tne carliest indication of the name Mabfrtstra occurs in the inscriptions at Ninaghiit, 
and other places (ranging from 200 8,0. to 200 A.D.) ‘Therethe male donors have the appella- 
tion Mahdrathi, and the females Mahfréthini.t Asoka in hie inscriptions uses the word 
rattika to denote a tribe of rulers, and this tribe is also found as rulers at a later date, The 
family of R4gtrakii(as is well-known tohave held dominion in the Decoan in theeighth century, 
4.p, Sir Ramkrispa Bhandarkar held that the raf{as called themselves Mahératthis and gave. 
theirname to the areain which they lived. Mr. Kang justly rejects this theory (ibid., p. 626). 
Dynasties rarely give their names to areas, and the term Mabiristra precedes any impor- 
tant dynasty of which there is any record, ‘The connection with Raddi suggested by Burnell 
(South Indian Paleography, p. x) is not very helpful, and indeed Kittel (Kan, Dictionary) 
derives the world Raddi from rd a form of r4jd, and s0 indicates that rafja or rajtika is not 
of Dravidian origin, Mr. Kane himself explains the term Mahéristra as “great or wide 
and gives his reasons, which do not appear to one quite to ect the needs of 








It is important to analyse the yord mahd meaning ‘great’, a meaning which includes the 
ideas of wideness or tallness. Mr. Kano seems to be correct in translating rdyiva by ‘country ” 
rather than by ‘kingdom’, ‘The Arthasdstra uses the word in the meaning of ‘ revenuc- 
producing tract * and ‘country ' as distinct from ‘town ' (Shamasastry ; translation, 2nd ed., 
p. 63 and pp. 149, 287), ‘The word rdjya is used for kingdom (Ai. Brh, v. ch, vi, heading) 
and janapada (Zbid., vi, ch. 1) is, in describing the soven elements of sovereignty, used as an 
equivalent to rdy(ra, In later writers on the elements of sovereignty, the words janapada 
and réyfra are interchangeable. Desa is another synonym, (Jayasval, Hindu Polity, vole 
TH, p. 240). The meaning of rdgira is therefore quite clearly ‘ country *, 

Apart from the rather doubtful references to Mahdrdgtra in tho terms Mabirithi of 
the inscriptions, the eatliost use of the word occurs in the Mahdvansa (fifth century A.D.) 
(Kane, idid., p. 621)intheform Mahdratta, It is distinguished from Aparantaka (the Konkan) 
and Vanavasi (the south-western Dravidian tract). In fact, it is « term corresponding closely 
with the prosont term deé, which means the Decoan plateau as distinct from the Konkan- 
Previously the term used for whole tract south of the Narmada (Nerbudda) river or, in o 

mited sense, for the country between the Narmada and the Krisna was Daksinipatha (Kano, 

. p, 620), and this term was continued for some centuries after the word Mahfristra was 
introduced and then apparently was shortened into what we now oall Decoan (Gujariti, dakh- 
Khay), ‘The word Deccan applies to both the limited and the wider areas, 

‘The reason for the adoption of the new term Mahirigtra cannot have been the size 
‘of the country, or its greatness. Thore were other traots equally large and in the eyes of the 
Aryans, at least, much more important. Tt is not in the least likely that the name should 
have been given to the tract, by any but the inhabitants, Tt is probable that’ the term 
daksindpotha and dakpindtya (southerner) had acquired a depreciatory significance (cf. ite 
uso in the AMrcchakatiké, act VI) and the visitors or immigrants to northern capitals, such 98 
Ujjain, found it necessary to use a synonym, ‘They would naturally use a translation of the 
name they themselves gave to their country, 

Now Kannada has beon derived from the word Karinddu, black country, Mr. 
Narayana Rao (JBBRAS.,LXXIIT, p. 491, 492) has pointed out that much of the southern 
Karnitak is not black? ; and he might have added that although the term karinel is used. 
for ‘black soil,’ karinddu, is not used in the senso of ‘black tract '—but erenddu is used, ere 
meaning itself black, or black soil (Kittel, Kan. dictionary). This is the term used for the 

4 P.. Kavo, JBBRAS., LXX, p. 022, 
# While Surat and Broach districts contain much black soil 
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black soil tract in Dharwar district, Bombay presidency. He suggests karuendgu® or the 
high country.# as the Karndjak was, unlike the southern Dravidian tracts, situnted on high 
land ; and the suggestion seems perfectly sound. 

In its Sanskritised form, Karna, the word is found in the Mahdbhdrata and may 
beas oldas the third century p.o. (Narayana Rao, ibid., p. 492). But we have no positive ovi- 
dence as to the date, Thehigh country stretches from the Kannada country to the Narmada, 
and in fact geographically the term Kannada might be applied to exactly tho samo area ax 
that to which the name Mahdristra was applied, Now karu means not only “ tall’ but 
“great” (Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary) and it seoms highly probable that the Pril i 
inhabitants of the North of the Deccan highlands simply translated the words karu nadie 
into Mahfratta or Maratha to designate the area from which they came. The Andhra 
empire, which in circa p,0, 230 extended to the Narmada, may have popularised tho use 
of the term and have stabilized ita Sanskrit form Mahiristra, 

It may be asked why the Highlanders did not uso the term Kannada as Sanskritized 
into Karpfita, But there is no evidence that the word was over applied to the area of Mahi 
ristra®. It is argued only that the Dravidians talked of highlands as karw négu and translated 
this idea into Prikrit. Kanarese was spoken as far north as the river Godavari in the 
ninth century A.D. (Nrpatuiga’s Kavirdjamdryga, Ed. Patna, p, 12), but this is only evidence of 
the survival of a Dravidian form of specch in those parts and not of the namo of the tract. 
Further the raftas, rattikas and risfrakittas are not accounted for. I beliove that the word 
means ‘ district,’ a ruler of district or tract—just like bhojaha, which clearly means u large 
lnndlond, or peftenilla, which means apparently a rulor of a peth or patfan, a market-town. 
Résfrakija, again, seems merely to mean lord of a tract, just as réptrapati in tho inscriptions 
means district officer (Bom. @az., vol., pt. 1, p. 82) and grdmakifa means village headman 
(ibid. and Kaut,, Arthaddstra, book IV, ch. IV, suppression of wicked), ‘The view of the 
Bombay Gastteer scoms correct, and I would not attempt to assign to rdsfra the meaning of 
des in tho restricted sonse—the uplands of Mahdrdgtra, 

Again, there is the mention of tho three Mahirdstrahas (Kano, ibid., p. 622). They ato 
mentioned in the Aiholoinseription of 634 A,. ‘These throe tracts were a {9,000 (villago) area 
and did not cover the aroa of the 74 likkh Dalsinapatha (Kane, ibid, 620) or the 7} lakh Ratta- 
padi? (ibid., 683). ‘They must denoto three upland tracta divided by valleya or plains, Mer, 
Kane assigns these threo tracts to Vidarbha (Berar), Mahitrdstra proper (Khandesh to Satara) 
and Kurtala (Sholapur, Kolhapurand the modern Karnitak),and his view may be accepted. 
Tt may be pointed out that the meaning ‘ highlands ' for Maharastra is here more appropriate 
than ‘great kingdom,’ Although a ruler might claim to be king of the three great king- 
doms, the term could hardly be used as a description, while the expression ‘ king of the threo 
highlands’ would be sufficiently descriptive, 

Another difficulty that arises is the restriction of the term MabAristra by, say, the 
tenth century to the west of theponinsula, ‘This I attribute to the riso of the Vidarbha king. 
dom after the fall of the Andhras (4.p. 225) and again after the death of Harga (4.0, 647). 
Tt was a prominent kingdom (Kano, ibid., p. 642) and would decline to be included 
‘Mahiragtra, Moreover, the term seems to have early acquired (like Kannada) linguistic 

~The form Karunagam in used for the language, and Karunddar for the people in the Tamil’ classic 
“The giving of nameafrom the phyvical featureof colour seamacommon in Tamil, f. Sengad—red hill, oto. Ke. 
he ile hop role epmn pal papoorp uetmimnierst ia 
the north and began where the country slopes down from tho Plateau of Mysore. Tho region of the doles 
\cosigiou separ wes ike Vobapsomenal ots sige (ani Basa) eocaoree 
' Vincent Smith, Oxford History, 1923, p. 19. 

© But soe Bombay Gazeteer, vol. I, pt. I, p. 133, 
Kalyan, in 4.0. 1000. 

‘appears to bo derived from rayja and Kanaroso or Tamil pédi, = sottloment or placca the 
Roatan villagen’—The root is pagu, toait down. Péfe isa vaciant (Kittel, Konarese Diet). 














2, ‘The tern Karpita was used for Calukyas of 
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associations, At first we may suppose that the word MahBrastri was applied to the form of 
Prakrit, not necessarily uniform or consistent, spoken by the southern highlander and was 
exactly equivalent to Daksinatya. For this reason it was the Prikrit (as Vararaci indicates) 
boing not Magadhi, the limited court dialect of the Mauryas, nor Surdseni, the highly sophisti- 
cated dialect of the almost Aryanised Mathura population, nor Paiséci, the barbarous dialeot of 
theso called cannibal northerners,but the general dialect understood and spoken by thesouthern- 
cm when they spoke Indo-Aryan and capable of logical handling, (especially where Sanskrit 
‘vords were concerned), by them alone, as they still spoke their southern Dravidian tongues 
among themselves, In course of time, Vaidarbhi, without, much reason éxcopt that Vidarbha 
‘vas an imnportant political entity, distinguished itself as a separate dialect from Mahdrdatri, 
Tothe cast of Vidarbha and in the north-eastern highlands wero spoken the Mundiri languages, 
‘and to-day Mardthi stretches in the north from the south of the Surat district on the west 
‘coast to Raipur, quite close to the border of the MundAn area, which practicslly forma linguis- 
tie barrier from that point to the north of the MabAnadi delta,* South and west of the Mun- 
‘din area atretobes the country of Dravidian speakers. Owing probably to the intenser ad- 
heronce to their language evidenced by the existence of Sen-Tamir (correct Tamil) which from 
very early time rejected all Sanskeit- words (Caldwell, Comp Gram. p. 80), the inhabitants of 
Kalifga and the eastern regions refused to adopt Prikrit as their language, and Mahdrdstri 
flourished only in the wost, ‘The capitals of Vidarbha, Paithan, Vatipi (BidlAmi) and later 
Poona, brought the contre of gravity further to the south-west, and itis known that therulers 
of the various western dynasties, ¢g., Hilla and the RAstrakatas and Cilukyas wero earnest 
patrons of Prikrit and Sanskrit as well as of the Dravidian tongues. 
Tt is not necessary here to point out the close connection of the Mariyhi with the 
Kanareso language, as the spocific object of this article is to connect the terms MahArdstra 
and Kannada, That, it ix hoped, will form the subject of future articles, 














MISCELLANEA. 


CEREMONIAL MURDER. 

1 havo several timen recorded in this Journal 
‘cases whore unfortunate persons havo been murder 
‘ed in India for ceremonial reatone, Hee ia another 
instance, in the Faishbid District, recorded. ia 


MAMLUK-QULAMAN. 

tn Yhie Journal and elvewhere 1 have frequently. 
explained that the Oriental term malik meant 
‘a foreigner of any race—sometimnes of high: 
funding by bieth—enslaved and forced to 


Initso by Turks or other Mahammadan peoples, 
H, 8. Longrigg, however, in hi well-informed book, 
Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, in doeeribing tho 
seventeenth —contury roigas of mamlaks, who 
rated in Baghdid, much after the fasion of the 
carlior "Slave Kings of Delhi, gives somewhat 
Aifleront view of them ox observable in Inq. 
footnote (p. 163) mays that the 
aver, known in Arabia ax 








mamiiks were 
mantak (pli. mamattt), in Turkish as gdla or 


‘pilaman, more cotimonly the latter, 
historians in ‘Turkish always 0 verte them. 
Circassian race, they were known in Turkey from 
the earliest (Mubammadan} times... . In 
name [Gurjand] they are by majority natives of the | 
Tis aren of Georgia (Gurjistin) ; but other closely. 
similar Circassian breeds were included in the wild 
triboe—Liz, Abatik and the like—who hed migrated 
from the hills of their origin. 
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The Times on 8h August 1027. 


“At tho Faisibhd sowions Gayadin Murno wna 
tried for the murder of one Hubbi. ‘The defence 
was that the accused, who had beet suffering from 
dyventory for theee months, took the advice of 
Mohan Pasi, an exorolsee of ovil apirita, who assured 
him that this illoos waa due to a spell cast over 
him by Hubba, who wan under the inthumee of 
vil spirite, Gayadin accordingly killed Hubba 
with two blows of a {ih (iron-tipped stall}. ‘The 
seasions judgo expressed unwillingness to. inflict 
the doath penalty, a& the accused was vietually 
‘mad in thinking that with a lddht ho could expel 
4 50 he sentenced isn 





R. 0, Traree, 





1 See maps Lingulatie Survey of Tada. 


(AluodA, Dravidian pnd Marathi) 
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‘THE ANTIQUITY OF THE IDEA OF CHAKRAVARTIN. 
By D. R, BHANDARKAR, MA., PuD, 

Kavrauxa in his Arthaidstra defines the extent of « Chakravartin's domain, ‘The text 
published in Dr. Shima Siatei’s editfonrunsas follows: **delab prithivt ; tasyay Himayat- 
fomudr-dntaram-udichinam yOjana-sahasra-pariminam-atiryak chakravarti-ksbétram ”” (p. 
340), Tho passage ooours in preciacly the same form in Prof. Jolly’s edition (p. 205). The 
late Mabimabdpidhydya 'T, Ganapati SAstri’s edition also. prosonts the same text— 
(pt. HF, p. 5) with only one short difference, namely, that it has the word fryak instead of 
atiryak of the preceding editions, Curiously enough, practically the samo passage is met 
‘vith in Sampkarirya’s commentary of Kdmandakiya-Nitisira so as to leave no doubt that 
itis a quotation from Kautalya’s Arihasiatra, Tt occur in his gloss on Canto T. v. $0 and 
runs as follows: “tasyfm Himavat-samundr-Antaram-udichinam nava-yOjana-sahasta-pra> 
inom tiryak Chakravarti-kshétram.”” ‘This text differ from that of the Mysore edition in 
tio important respects. First it has naea-ybjana-sahasra-pramdyans instead of yijana-sahaera- 
parindgam and tiryak Instead of airyak, Saxpkariryn must havo taken this Yost from the 
Thanuscript of Kuutalya’s Arthaddatra that was before him. And the question arises: which 
of the two varianta represents the correct text t 

Scholars probably do not know that what Kautalya states about the phate of the 
Chaleavartin i» ect forth in greater dotail in the Purtinns, ‘The passage in question occurs 
pannrite than two Purkas,—the Vayu and the Matsyo, ‘Tho first Porta (chap. 45, v.72 
& f1,) has the following : 

tra vO varpaylshyhni varnbé.amin Bhirat® prajbh ida tu madhyamem ehitram Subh- 

fiubba-phal-odayamp uttarain yat samudraryn Himavad-dakshinan eba yat varshat Yat 

Bhiraten nme yatr-éyat) Bhrat! projt Dharanteh-che projintim val Manur-Dharaie 

colyat® nirukta-vachanteh-ch-aiva varshaig tad-Bhiratayp emritart total evariaé-she 

wrokshad-ohe madhyad.ch-Antad-cha gamyaté na khalv-anyatra martydots) bhOmau karin 
idhiyatd Bhiratasy-Gaya varshasya nave bhédal prakirtitab samudr-bntar jAbyAa-té 
r-agamyt parawparat} Indradvipah Keadrus-cha Tanravarat Gabbastimn Nigadvipas- 
tath Saumyd Gandharvas-ty-atha Virunab ayam tu navamas-téshim dvipab sigara-sarp- 
rita yojanindm eabasraxp tu dvipO-yaon daksbin-Ottaramn AyotO hy-Kumarileydd- 
Aang prabhavdch-cha vai tiryag-uttara-vinimab sahnsrdoi nov-aiva tu, dviph hy- 
tipanivisht®-yem Mlichchhair-antéshu nityadab pirv®, Kishi hy-nsy Ant paichime 
saanenth ameita brthmandl kshatriyh-vaibyd madhyt sideté-cho bhitgaéeb ijyt-yuddhn: 
vanijyAbhic-varttayant® vyavasthithh téxbim samvyavabled-yasn vartiald Wa Beale 
param dharm-Orthe-kima-sammyuktd varpinix tu sva-karmase ssarpkalpa-pafiohi- 
raentgn bu hdrnanfoksp yathh-vidhi ihe evargApavany-Arthaop pravrttisytah mAnusht 
yas-tv-ayaxp novamd dvipas-tiryag-tyata uchyat® kritenas. jayati yb hy-tnasy os WOO 

Fidciha ‘irtyatd ayamy Wokas-tu vai samrtd-antarikeh® virht smritab svarid-anyah 

smrito l0kab punar-vakabyhmi vistaram. 

Protically the some passage as the above is mot with in the Matsya-Purda (chap, 114, 
y, 5 &ff.). It runs as follows : 

sw cahamp varpayiahydmi varshé-smin Bhirat® prajih bharapAt-prajanich-ch-sive 

Mnaur-Bharata, uchyat® Nirukta-vachonaié-ch-aiva varshar tad-Bhirataiy amritam 

yateh avargaécha mOkshai-cha madhyamal-ch-Api hi emritab na khaly-anyaice Oh: 

{yinim bhiman Karma-vidhib smritab Bhératasy-lsya varshasys nova bhédiin-nibd- 

vate Indradvipah Kasérus.cha Timraparn® Gabbastimin Nagedvipas-tatht Saumy® 

Gandharvas-tv-atha Varupab syam tu navamaé-téshiim dvipab sigara-samvritab yOja- 

cintiy sabasrast tu dvipd-yamp dakshin-Ottarab Ayatas-tu Kumi t6 GaigGyth praval- 

Avndhit tiryag-Ordhvamp tu vistiroab sahssrini dad.aiva tu dvip® hy-upanivishO-yern 

Mitchchbair-antéshusarvedah Yavanhé-cha Kiritaé-cha tasy-inté ptirva-poéchimd Brth- 

manth Kabatriya Vaidyh madbyé Sidrié-cha bhigaéah ijyl-yuta-vanijyAdt vartayant® 

1 
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vyavasthith téshim sa vyavahdrd-yam vartanam tu parasparam dharm-Grtha-kima-sam- 
uktO varnanim tusvakarmasu satkalpa-pamchaminim tu AdramAnim yatha-vidhi 
a svang-Apavarg-frtham pravyittir-iha minushéiyas-tv-ayam miinavd dvipas-tiryagyimab 
prakirtitab ya enam jayaté kyitsnam sa samedd.iti kirtitah ayam ldkas-tu vai 
samrid-antarikehajitam srupitah svarid-asau smrit6 lékab punar-vakshyfmi vistarit. 

If we compare both these passages, we find that they are practically identical. ‘That 

of the Matsya-Puriya, corrected in the light of the passage from the Vayu may be translated 
as follows: "I will now describe the peoples of this continent (named) Bhirata, Manu is 
called Bharata, because of his sustenance (bharaya) of the peoples. According to the rules 
of Nirukta that continent is (therefore) known as Bharata, for which (alone) heaven, emanci- 
pation or the Middle Path has been enjoined (by the scriptures). Nowhere else on this earth 
has Action (karma) been laid down for mankind. Know (now) the nine divisions of this 
Bhirata continent, namely, Indradvipa, Kaséru, Timraparni, Gabbastimat, Nagadvipa, 
Saumya, Gandharva, Varuna and this ninth peninsula (defpa) surrounded by the ocean, 
‘This defpa is one thousand yéjanas long from north to south from Kumfiri (Cape Comorin) 
to the souree of the Ganges and is extended nine thousand in the north in an obliqne—direc- 
tion. This dofpa is on all sides on its outskirts occupied by the Mléchchhias. On the eastern 
extremity are the Kiritas and on the western the Yavanas, In between aro settled down 
the Bribmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sadras carrying on sacrifices, fighting, commerce 
and so forth according to (their) part. Those classes (eargaa), following their respective 
uties, carry on mutualintercourse in consonance with dharma, artha, and ima. ‘The (four) 





prescribed, for (the attainment) of heaven or emancipation. ‘This ninth detpa is called tir- 
yog-yata (oblique-long). He who conquers it whole is designated Samrit, ‘This world is 
known as Samrat, the ether world Virit, the world other (than these) Svarip.” 

It will be seen from the above translation that India forms but a part of Bhirata-varsho, 
being ite ninth and last division. ‘The former is called tiryag-dyala because, as explained 
in the Purdnas, it is (one thousand yéjanas) dyata (long) from north to south, from the source 
of the Ganges right down to Cape Comorin, and is (nine thousand ydjanaa)tiryal (obliquely) 





Besides, even though these words were deleted, the passage would be desoribing but half of India. 
It is only the passage from Samkarfrya’s commentary that brings out the essential and 
neacly full tenor of what the Purtnas tell us about the boundaries and dimensions of Tadia. 


ring inthe Matsya. Some vervos aguin from that passage are traceable also in the Viskou- 
Purtga (I. 3). Tt thus seems that this description of India was contained in. the original 
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VEDANTA AND CHRISTIAN PARALLELS: 
‘By A. GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN. 
‘The Trinity. 

Vepawra axiomatioally adopts the definition of God (Brahman) to be : * Janmidy asya 
Yatab " (Brahma Sitra) or God is that to which (to whom) is due the birth, life and dissolution 
of the Universe. ‘The Upanishadie passago on which the Brahma Sétra is constructed is -— 

* Yato va imini bhdtani jayante yena jatani 
jivanti yat prayanty abbiSamvisanti.’ 

Bhildniisliterally that which comes to exist ; or existence (quiddity) as an abstraction, 
Horo then wo have Bristence as the one fact which is axiomatic. This Existenoo, whether itis 
in the form of manifestation or non-manifestation, owes ita existence by virtue of something, 
‘which isto it causal, and which is given a name, to whicheverlangusgethe name belong. In the 
Vedio language, the nomen is Brahman, Differential existence then evolves from Brabman, is 
stained through 1 series of living transformations, which have an order and rhythm about 
the, The Law of Periodicity prevails, which is curve, not a straight Line, so that the curve 
farts froma given point, works round a spatio-temporal system, and returns to the point. 
‘The system is a closed systim, corresponding to Einsteins’ theory of relativity. | Beyond this 
curvilinear system lies the region, which isnot therefore spatio-temporal ; in other words itis 
transcendental, or transcendence iteelf as an abstraction, That we have existence, not negd- 
tion is honco a neceasity of thought. Religion has this asits fundamental thought, ‘The term 
abhisarividanti, meaning ‘enters,’ is of the utmost importance to Vedanta. "The term lite- 
{ally means entry in all its entirety, which signifi that the manifestation totally disappears 
Gut remains in absorption. Where? In Btahman, God. When all else is not apparent, 














spatio-temporal systems or tnanifestations. ‘These are events in the history of God so to say. 
Bristence is aystem which also means Reality or Truth. We have thus : 

Brahma (God)="Satyam Jiinam Anantam Brabms,’ i.e, God is Existence which is 
‘Truth and Reality ; and Ho is Limitless, Heis besides Knowledge, 

Now wo have in tho first urtiolo of the Christian Religion the definition of God as * the 
one (cham) living (chil) and trac God, everlasting’; that he is the ‘maker and preserves of 
Sil things both ‘visible and invisible’; and that he is ‘of infinite power, wisdom and good- 
ese’, ‘These nttributes, expecially wisdom, are all subsumeble under the one term ‘know 
Jolge,’ Scholars may thus discem the commonness of fundamental ideas shout Deity 
contained in the Vedanta and in the Christian Religion, 

‘The frst article further speaks of the Godhead as comprised of the threo persons, or Trinity, 
namely, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, ‘ of one substance, power and eternity 
Beene might here consider the Vedintic Trinity, Mother, Fether and Teacher, a2 con- 
tained in the passage :— 

“Mhiqi-dovo bhava, Pity devo Dhava, Achdrya-devo bhava’ is God who is manifen: 10 
‘as ag the Father, which would be the Father of the Christian Trinity ; the Mother, which 
ae be the son of the Triad ; and Teacher, the Holy Ghost, or the Chureh, which continues 
The fanotion of the Father and the Mother. Vedinta has another Trinity ‘comprised in the 
Peanava AUM, of which A, represents Fatherhood ; U, Metherhiood which is the Teacher- 
Fooly Tend M, the Sonhood, Philosophically A, is the satyam, reality or exstonne which is God; 
Br tr the sott oF the Kingdom of soule; and, the link or intermediary pots which link the 
Souls with God, or God with Souls, Inasmuch as these three clements are never soparable 
pont cach other, but subsist in a unity or a complex, we may eee the Christian idea of ‘ one 
rrrmtanee' of the Trinity in the unity : kam ev-ideitfyam. Be 

® tho theological Trinity besides of tho VedAntic Brabmd, the creator, Vitune 
the Nien ‘and Siva, the destroyer, ‘which is here not considered, except by stating that this 
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Trinity is co-substantial or of one substance, ‘The Christian may say that the world comes 
out of nothing, whereas the Vediintist says existence comes out of existence. But the no- 
‘thing of the Christian does not negate the existence of God before the world became, And if 
tho world came out of the Will of God, this is parallel to the Vedintic saying that Sat (oxis- 
tenoo) came out of Sat. .Noris the idea of nothing wanting in tho Vedanta, for we have: asalas 
onj-jdyeta (Chandogya Up’) but asat is explained as the causal absolute to the effected 
relative, 

Philosophically, the idea involved in the ‘Trinity, is that God is a unity, God existed 
in the beginning, one only. When God began manifesting or creating, Ho split Himeolf 
into two natures, the subjective and the objective, thinker and thought, figuratively expreas- 
ed a5 Father and Son ; and the bond betweon the two is the Holy Ghost. Max Maller 
writes of Eokhart’s mysticism thus: “Thus the Godhead tho Divine Essence or ouaia, 
becomes God in Three persons. In thinking himself, the Father thinks everything that is 
within Him, that is, ideas, the Zogoi of tho unscen world #" (pp. 612-18, Theosophy or 
Paychotogical Religion). Yn the light of what Max Maller says, viz., ‘that a study of the 
Upanishads is often the very best preparation for a proper understanding of Eekhart's Z'racts 
and Sermons, ‘The intelloctual atmosphere is just the samo, and he who has learnt to breathio 
in the one, will soon feel at home in the other (p, 512, id.), we invite our readers to. tho 
idea contained in Nara-Ndrdyana, tho complex Godhood, which has Nara, the objective, and 
Niriyana, tho subjective potential in its bosom. Nirdyana ia basically One, ‘The One eduoed 
(begat wocording to Christian phrasing) from ita own self the Nara ; and a relation between 
the two also came into existence. Thin is the Logos (Lakshmt or Sri or Vidya, the Word, 
tho divine saiikulpa of tho Vedinta system). ‘This is religion or relationship between God 
and Nature (saribandha, which is literally religio), ‘The particular application of this 
doctrine to man ia clear, when mant is singled out from Nature in general, Nara would 
thus be the objective man, and Narlyana tho subjective Godhead ; and those havo indiae 
corptible relation, expressed by the Logos, Coming to thesacred Vedintio uyllable AUM, tho 
mystery of the Trinity becomes apparent, when A stands for the Godhead, Af for man or 
manhood, and is expressive of the relation betweon them. In figurative language, A is 
Father (pifd) in ono aspect; M is Son (pura) in one aspect, (there are eight more aspects) ; 
and 0 is the Logoio nexus, Lakshmi, Sri, or the Mother, In this Vedlintie metaphor, wo have 
Fathor, Son ond Mother, and only in tho placo of Mother, tho term Holy Ghost gives the Trinity 
the Christian hue. Those who have studied Vodinta are conversant with the Tripuli or 
God considered as a philosophical Trinity, viz., jidtri, jteya and jadna ie., the knowor, 
tho known (thing) and knowledge (the conneeting link), or the thinkor, the thought (thing), and 
thinking, the link. ‘The meaning of ereation is nature-making collectively and Soul-making 
particularly ; and the process of making is the rolation, In Eokhart's language: ‘God 
(or Father) is always working, and His working is to begot the Son.’ ‘The philosophie ethto 
consequent on these notions is that thero is God in Nature, and God in Soul (Man), and both 
aro related, which means, they aro identical and in their ultimate essonce w Unity. ‘The 
Trinity is because of the Unity being a Totum or Complex. 

















“Man oF Soul i the particular individual, the representative of tho group boal, the Detnlurgo, the 
‘Son, (uo mnasouline Brahmi emanated from the noutral Brahma, the Father). 
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WHO WERE THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUD al 
By R, R. HALDER, 

‘Tue Imperial Pratihtras of Kanauj seom to have derived their family name from tho 
office of » pratihdra’ (door-keoper) and not from the name of their primeval man like 
‘tho Chauhéinas, Chaulukyas, Peramfros, Gubilas, oto. This view derives support from the 
Gwalior prasasti? of Bhoja, which says that in tho Solar race, Manu, Ikshviku, and others 
were born, In their raco was born Rima, whoso younger brother Lakshmana was his 
(Rama’s) doorkeeper (pratihdra), in whose family, which bore the emblem of Pratihira, Naga- 
hata (I, the founder of the Imperial dynasty) appeared. It furthor rocords that Vatsarijo, 
the son of his nephew Dévarilja,2 wrested the empire from the famoushouse of Bhandi, Thus 
it traces the origin of the Pratihiras of Kanauj and,in addition, explains the significance of 
‘tho word ‘ Pratihirn ', In old days, the office of a Pratibiira was open to anyone, who 
‘could secure the confidence of a king in watching the safety of his person by standing at 
huis palace-gate, and consequently, there arose Pratihiras of different castes, such as Brib- 
mapas, Gurjara’, Kshatriya, Chapotkatat (Chivadi) and Raghuvathét, of whom the Iast- 
named gradually came to be the rulers of a very large part of the country. 

Before Kanauj became their capital, the Imperial Pratihiira dynasty seems to have ruled 
ovor the Gurjara-countryS in Mirway, as is indicated in the Want and Ridhanpur!® insorip- 
tions of Govindaraja TET, dated in Sika Sathvat 790 (A.n, $08), which ray that Dhora (Dhra- 
vardja, tho Rishfrakdta king of Doocan), by his matehloss arms, quiokly drove to Maru (Miirwiy) 
Vatsarijd, who was proud of having seized tho fortune of royalty of the Gauda country, and 
swrosted from hint (Vatsarijt) the two white (royal) umbrellas originally belonging to the king of 
Gauila. Tho Baro’! insoription of Kaekardja 11, dated in Sika Sashvat 794 (A.D. 812) soye 
YT the word ihira* some to be analogous to Ponchakula (Panoboli) which denotoa on 
‘office or rank, and not « canto oF ered. 

7 RI: SRTPRTTRARTATENTTATAT | MMMTINURTAT IT : GATTHTOTERT | HS Hh 
Rat A err mare wee ay te era: Reveertest (Net) afreroaeTA se ae | 

apremenenratrt aaa Raareer Get elthePeretioco: sereenATAs serene rete, IN 211 
aaei( a2 )attrereargle FarraeaeRy RA arms: quaTAAHfee gage | 

cai are HPeypreateezetarerget ed a: araraaaTrmejerar Get ysrertla, | 

ue: atraqeay « uiryaiogt Agere: Gaqws gates eraranfyd Wy | 

Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of Indio, 1903-4, pp 280-81 

4 This Dévaraja is difforont from Dévarhja of the Bhatti clan, who ie sald to bave been defeated by 
tho Pratihira king Situka (Bp. Ind., XVILL, 98), to whoso family possibly tho Imperial Pratihiras belonged. 
(Ibid. p- 00). Kolko, the fourth in suceenion fom Siluka, martiod Padmint of tho Bhaffi clan andl ix anid 
fo have boon the conterporary of Divarhje of the Innperiat family. 

Bp. Ind, vol. XVII, p. 88. 6 Bp. Ind., vol. IHL, p. 265, 

4 Bp VI, p. $8, ‘The Pratihiras of Mapdor being tho descendants of Hurichandes 
by nis Kahatriya wite Bhaded, are known as Kshatriya Pratibis. Tho sons of Beihmapa father born of 
Kehatsiyn mother were called Kshatriyas, 

arg arma wearargeaes ee ey weal... ere TRACI 
Yajaavalkyarmriti, Achirddhydya, loka, O1, fUkd (Médtkshard), 

1 Boo Saigllaratndvalt of Sémarhja, vorse 0. 

The old Gurjara-country included tho whoto of tho astorn part of Mirwir and a portion of the 
present Gard aa far ua tho river Sod in the Bombay Preaidmay. 


» Roretertecrerenean seq raRgi AeneTRsttee (a) Sat aeae(tr)sta(a)B: | 
aii meteequeds oaad 31(8) % aearES TaAtTY Fgat wes fend ser 
Twa. Aity woh. XK, p. 167, 11-19. 10 Bp. Ind, vo). VI, p, 248,11 12-14. 

ui HRexanahtirsiagtarenqaiteceateat + 7 | 
ater qa Presareraewored earalt area eee (s) ea FF 


Ind, Ant., vol. XI, p. 100, 139-40. 
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that Karkardja, in order to protect (the king of) MAlava, mado his arm to be a door-bar to 
tho lord of the Gurjara-country (Gurjareévara)}2, who had become evilly inflamed by his 
victories over the kings of Gauda and Vaiga. From these inscriptions it appears. that 
Vatsarija, the Imperial Pratihira, who is referred to in the Baroda inscription also, was the 
lord of tho Gurjara-country and ruled in Marway about the end of the eighth century .n. 
The capital of the early Imperial Pratibitras too seems to have been inco it was 
{fone capital of their predecessors, taney Cay ecferor and tte Cova aeene ‘The 
\Garjaras were different'? from the Chivadis, as is desoribed in Pulakel's grant of Kala. 
churi Sathvat 490 (4.0. 738-9), From the Brihmasphufasiddhdntal4 of Brahmagupta, a resi- 
dent of Bhinmal, composed in Sika Sathvat 550 (4.p. 628), it is known that VyAghramukha 
of tho Chipa (Chipdtkata, Chavotaka, Chivads) dynasty was ruling at BhinmAl at the period 
of composition of the book. The rejgn of the Chivadas lasted there up to Kalachuri Sarhvat 
490 (4.0. 738-9), as appears from the above granti® of Pulakési, which says that the decline of 
the Chivétaka (Chivada) kingdom was brought about by the Arab invasion. After tho 
Chivadds, it appears, their reign over the Gurjara country in Mirwar passed into the hands 
of the Imperial Pratihiras between x.s. 490 738-9) and 4,5. 730 (a.v. 808), t., 
between the periods of mention of the destruction of the Chip kingdom in the Pulakesi’s 
grant and of Vatsar8ja’s rule in Mirwar as inferred from the Ridhanpur and Want inscrip- 
tions. ‘The ChAvadis were ruling at Bhinmal at that time and their rule elsowheret® had 
not yet been established. 

Before the Chivadis, Bhinmél was being ruled over by the Gurjaras- The Killafijara'? 
insoription of about theeighth century a.v., as also theinscription'8, dated v.s, 900 (4.p. 843), 
‘of Bhdjadéva (I) respectively record the name of Maigalinaka (moder Mangalind, 
about 28 miles N.N.E. of Didwnd), Siw (modern Sew, seven miles from Didwanh in 
tho N.E. of Jodhpur) and of Déndavinaka (Didwind), as situated in the Gurjaramandala 
and Gurjaratrd-bhiimi in Gurjara country, Hiuen Tsiang in his visit to Marwar in about 
¥.8. 697 (A.D, 641) describes the Gurjara country and speaks of Pi-lo-mo-lo (Bhillamila, Bhin- 
mil) as its capital!”. It is most likely that BhinmAl was at the time of the pilgrim’s visit 
being ruled over by the Chip*® (Chavada) dynasty, for, betwoen 4.8. 550 (A.p. 628) and x., 
400 (a.p. 738-9), the Chavadiis were the rulors at BhinmAil and other parts of Marwitr, aa 
may be inferred from the above. From the Kilafjara inscription and that of Bhojadéva, it 

13 Gurjarideara hero means the Jord of the Gurjara country. 
Cf aires BareqnaraTerea : |... 3 TMs HUET HATE: BINT Hl Ge 
‘Stmnbsvara’s Kirikaumudt, canto 11. 

1a Ep, Ind» vol. V, Appondix, No. 404. 
Bomboy Gatetteer, vo. 1 pt Tp. 100. 

14 raretaites Heaage FY aes | saredghdiad: darkest: |» | 
ammcegetegta: emraeitratiataehe | faragiia gat PreagragyRe Il < | Conto 24. 


Seo also Ind, Ant., vol. XVII, p. 192. 
18 Transactions of the Vienna Oriental Congress, Avian Seotion, p. 231. 
Also Bombay Gazetter, wl. I, pt. I, p. 109. 


epee athe mrearareatanitatan eaten sestad garda aareeoe 


16 ‘Tho Chip dynasty had also its kingdoms at Anhilavids (Pajaya) and Vadbaviipa (Kiyhidwar) 
founded later on in the eighth and ninth contury A.., respoctivoly. 

17 Bp. Ind., vol. V, p. 210, noto 3. 

18 Tbid., p. 211. Tho date given in the text on p, 212 isweoug. ‘The eorrect date is taken from the 
criginal plato proserved in the Rajpatins Museum, Ajmer, 

18 Boal ; Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, p. 270. On this page in note 81, Phlo-mo.lo 
4s wrongly identiGod with Balm in Rajpdtina, "The sae is done in Cunningham's Archeoleyicat 
Sureey of India, yo. UL, p. 70. 

30 Ind, Ante, yol. XVI, p. 102, 

For Dr. B.C, Majuindae's views, soo Bp, Ind, yo. 18, p. 02, 
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may be seen that the northern boundary of the modern Jodhpur State was nearly identical 
with that of the Gurjara-country, undoubtedly 60 called after the Gurjaras who once ruled 
over it, The rule of tho Gurjaras in Mirwir must have commenced after the decline of the 
Kshatrapa power and ended sometime before a.p. 628, the date of the Chivada’s rule at 
Bhinmal (Bhillamdl, Srimal). 

According to the Jodhpur"! inscription of Biuka, dated v.s. 894 (A.D. 837), originally found 
ina Vishnu temple at Mandor, the wino-drinker (Kahatriya) sons of Harichandra born of his 
‘Kehatriya wife Bhadré ruled at Mandor (Mandavyapura). ‘Thedate of Harichandra, the founder 
of the Kshatriya Pratihiras of Mandor and 13th predecessor of Biuka, whose known date 
isy.s. 804 (a.p, $37), will fall in the fourth quarter of the 6th century a.p. by assigning an aver- 
age rulo of twonty years to cach of the rulers. ‘Thus it appears that two ruling families—the 
Kehatriya Pratihdras at Mandor, while the Gurjaras,the ChAvadas and the Imperial Pratihiiras 
successively at Bhinml—ruled side by side in Marwar, How long the Pratiharas (Parihfiras) 
of Mandor ruled there is not known; but the discovery of an inscription®® at Mandor in 
Jodhpur State shows that the throne of Mandor was transferred afterwards to the Chaubdins 
of Nadol, who ruled there about the middle of the twelfth century a.p. 

It is, however, difficult to stato in what way the Pratiharas of Mandor were related to 
‘the Imperial Pratihiras, who first ruled at Bhinmal and then at Kanauj. It has been known 
that Kakka, the Pratihira ruler of Mandor gained fame at Mudgagiri (Monghyr in Bihar) in 
the fighting with the king of Gauda*?. Tt is also known from the abdve inscription of Gévinda- 
rija TI that it was Vatsardja of the Imperial Pratihdra line, who is said to have defeated 
the king of Gauda and taken from him the two white (royal) umbrellas. ‘Thus it appears 
that Kakka, being a feudatory to Vatsarija,24 fought on his side at Mudgagiri against the 
Gaudas. From this it may be inferred that the Imperial Pratihiras and the Pratihiras of 
Mandor were the two different lines of rulers in MarwAy—the one supreme at their capital 
BhinmAl and the other, probably subordinate, at their capital Mandor.’® Theorigin of the 
former is described in the Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja which istinctly states that Nagabhata 
(1) was the first king and that Vatsarija (the 4th from him) wrested the empire from the 
Bhandi clan. 

Having cleared the position so far let us now come to the subject proper. Antiquarians 
and learned men are apt to describe the Imperial Pratihiiras of Kanauj as Gurjara-Pratihirast®, 
In fact, there is no definite proof to connect them with the Gurjaras. ‘That they belonged 
to the Solar race is evident from the following versions = of 

(1) The Gwalior prasasti of Bhdja speaks of Nigabhata, the founder of the dynasty, 
belonging to the Solar race, and of Vatsaraja, as the glorifior of the raco of Ikshyaku. 

(2) The Harshanitha insoription of Vigrahardja, dated v.s. 1030 (A.n. 973) tells us that 
Guvaka (one of tho early Chaubiins of SAmbhar) attained pro-eminence as a hero in the court 

ay faa: oftgfterarer : oot war a aga. 
aa stata after fear | 
fidiay ga(Pr)ar aa aergeReiezat 
Sifter sr ae areeat AaragaT | 
sua aigt st area A ger agate: I 
Inscription preserved in tho RajpGtina Museum, Ajmer. 
42 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1900-10, p. 101 
9 seit ga: wm: gat ona meTATe: | aa aAP AE wae Hy 
Verso 24 of the Jodhpur insoription. Ep. Ind, vol. XVII, p. 9. 
24 For Dr. RC. Majumdar's views, soo Hp, Ind., vol. XVIII, p. Ot. 
26 It innot known, howover, whothor the Pratihitras of Mapdor were subordinates to the Imperial 
Pratihiiras prior to Vataaraja. 
26 Vide Bombay Gasster, vol, 1, pt. 1, pp. 405.09. Also JBBRAS, 1905 (Extra number), pp. 
419.38, And Ep. Ind., vol. XVIMI, pp. 100-101, 
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of Nigivaldka (Nagabhata 11. of Kanauj), and that (his descendant Sinharija) kept in 
confinement: many princes till the universal sovereign of the earth in Raghu’s race camo to 
him for their liberation*™, 

Since, during the period in question, the universal sovereigns in Northern India were the 
Imperial Pratibiras of Kananj, the King Nagivaldka of the above inscription must refer to 
Nagabhata IL. of Kanauj, who was also called Nagivaldka. From the version of the above 
inseription, Guvaka sooms to be a subordinate to Nagivaldka, It, therefore, follows that 
Sitiharija, the sixth?® in descent from him. (Gavaka), was also subordinate to his con- 
temporary Pratihiira kings of Kanauj. Since Sisihardju was the father of Vigraharija (IL) 
whose known date is v,s. 1030 * (a,b, 973), he should have been contemporary with Dévapila 
or Vijayapila of Kanauj, whose known dates aro s. 1005 * and 8, 10165! (4,0. 948 and 959) 
respectively. ‘The term ‘ Raghu’s race ’ must therefore refer to one of them. 

(8) The poot RAjasdkhara calls his pupil Mahéndrapile of Kanauj ‘Raghukulatilaka’®® 
(gem of Raghu’s race) in his Viddhaddlabhanjikd and‘ Raghugedmani "® (loader of 
Raghu’s race) in his Balabhdrata, 

‘Thus we see that the Imperial Pratihiras of Kanauj wero a race of Pratihira rulers, who 
belonged to the Solar (Raghw'a) raco and not to the Gurjara clan, ‘To call them, therefore, 
Gurjara-Pratihdras docs not seem to be justified, ‘They remained tho paramount sovereigns 

7 Northern India for about a poriod of two and a half conturies, and extended their sway 
in the Panjab, Bihir, Gujardt, Kathidwip, Rajptana and Central India (MAlwA), It was 
‘Nigabhota IL, the fifth ruler of the dynasty, who having dethroned Chakeiyudha of Kanauj 
about 816 4.p., made it his eapital.!4 Since thon, the Raghwowhst Pratihiras are also known 
as the Pratihiras of Kanauj. With Yasapila, however, the last ruler among them. or with 
his successor, the rule of thePratihiras of Kanauj came to anend, and it was the Gaharwihg’? 
king Chandradiva, who aoquited the sovereiguty of Kanauj in v.8. 1164 (A.. 1007)4% ‘Though 
the reign of tho Raghuvaméi Pratihiras camo to an end at tho ond of the 11th century A.D., 
novertheless some of the scions of tho family yot ruled for sometime in distant parts of the 

untry, a8 is evident from the Kurethi#? inscription of MalayavarmA, dated v.s, 1277 (A.D. 
1220) ‘and the Rajgorh.** inscription of the Pratihira Prithviptladéya dated y.8, 1208 
(asp. 1151). 


oF ona: ofigverearfaaneatieangataraahyt ofamrraternaramasa(ca)teaeg: | 
Rracargs cei earRevatrat Ik ar Teer: aPerRel Frwi(ootyfer: Preagar | 
renga gees frvenerg wage aeqaeiquend eyg™ eal ere Uh 
Bp. Ind, vol, TL, pp. 121-28. 

2 R.B.G, H, Ojha's Supplementary notes to Tod's Rajautdny (in Hid), ps 808. 

28 S00 note 27 above, 

39 Siydogl—Insoription, Bp. Znd, vol. 1, p. 172 

91 Bp. Ind, vol. 11, p. 269. 

8 aged atans: 

canto I, ldko 8. 
oe Rat wer Reena: Pred garam 
canto I, skal. 

24 Bp. Ind., vol. XVIT, pp. 105-0, Also Saatri, Bp, Jnt., vol, XIX, p. 17, 

According to Dull [Ohrunology, p. 78] Chakriyudhs gained sovervignty of Kanan) in $40 a> while 
Nagabhata II is supposed to haye ruled from y.s. 872-00 (a.p, 815-33) [Ep Ind,, vol. IX, pp. 199, and 
Prabhdvaka-charit, p. 177}. Hence, eithor the date in Chronology is wrong, or Chalciyyudha's deposition 
becomes impossiblo unless Nigabbata's reign lasted longer. 

85 Tho Gaharwirs also belonged to the solar co, as appears trom their inscriptions. 

36 Dulls Chronology, pp134-5. 37 Ind. Ant, vol. XLVT, p. 248, th A. 

” U Report of the RAjpatdna Museum, Ajmer, 191819, 4(0) V. 
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THE HOME OF THE UPANISADS. 
By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARIEE, M.A., BL. 
(Continued from page 173.) 

Scholars find no difficulty in believing that the tenth mandala of the Rigveda, though, 
1as the toxts have come down to us, it is a part of the same compilation at present, was yet 
‘composed later than the other mandalus, It is also admitted that the Brémayas were 
‘composed when the easton districts had been explored and had begun to bo colonised. We 
have evidence of this castern migration in the Brdkmayas themselves. Is it then too much 
to suppose that the Inter portions of these Brihmayas—the Upanigads and the Arayyakas— 
fat any rato, o vast majority of them—were composed after the settlonfints in the eastern 
Aistriots had become prosperous territories with populous cities and villages 

We find, therefore, that though some toxts of the Sruti, as they aro usually understood, 
imply a disparagement of the eastern districts, yet no such thing is found in the Upanisads 
proper. So it i precarious to conclude that the homo of the Upanisads was in Kuru-Pafiotla 
fand not anywhore elso. Besides, it must be remembered that even if the Brdhmayas are 
dofinitaly proved to have originated in Kuru-Pafedla, still that docs not prove that it was 
‘tho home of the Upanisads also, Tt is conceivable that a distance of timo aa well as a distance 
‘of space soparato the two, At any rate, the evidence of the Vedic and Brihmayio texts dis- 
‘cussed above is inconclusive with regard to the contention that Kuru-Pafioila and not Videha- 
‘Magadha was the home of the Upanisads, 

(ii) We turn now to the evidenco of tho Upaniyads themselves, It has just been pointed 
out that in tho Upanigads, there is no banter against the eastern peoples. On the contrary, 
tho court of the king of Videha was an important resort of the teachers of Brahma-vidya. 
In tho Brhaddranyaka ii, 1, Ajitaéateu of KAst oxclaims that people flock to tho court of 
Janaka in connection with Brakma-vidy4, ‘That shows that Videhs had already acquired » 
reputation in that respect. KAét also appeats to have been another seat of Brahma-vidy ; 
but the jonlousy of ita king for Janaka, shows that it was a less important seat. 

In the Praéna Upanigad, wo find references to Kosala and Vidarbha, enquirers from 
which countries approach a certain teacher for Brahna-vidyd (i, 1). And in the same Upani- 
gad (vi. 1), wo find that oven the princes of Kodala were interested in Brahma-vidya. This 
shows clearly that Brahma-vidya had at least travolled out of Kuru-Pafiedla, if that was its 
original home. 

‘Among the princes of Paficlla, Pravihana Jaivali ia well-known, (Ch. i. 85 ¥. 3. Br, 
vi.2), But ho was a Kyatriya, and though fairly well posted in the subject, he was hardly 
‘a toacher in the real sense of the torm, And as to the Brahmans of Kuru-Paficila, Svetaketu 
‘Aruneya had to confess even boforo this very Jaivali that he had not been instructed into 
the mysteries of Deva-yina and Pitr-yina—an important branch of Brakma-vidyd ; and his 
father too had to admit that he did not know it, Surely, this is not a compliment, 

‘Again, in Chindogya i. 10-12, we have a reference to the ‘ Sauva Udgithn —* tho song 
of the dog’ as Deusson translates it; “which”, to quote the samo author ngain (p. 62) 
v ggema to have been originally a satire on the greedy bogging propensities of tho priests.” 
Now, if it was a satire at all, was it not a satire upon the Brahmans of Kuru-Paficilat The 
story of Usasti Cikriyana, to which the * song of the dog’ is an appendix, seems to imply 
fan adverse reflection upon the Kuri-Pafioila Brahmans ancl their mode of life. ‘This Usasti 
Cikriyana appears again in Brhaddrayyaka iii, 4, where he puts questions to Yajaavalkya 
but is easily silonced. 

In the Kausttakt (iv. 1), we find references to several places, evidently aa seats of learning, 
viz, Usinnra, Mateya, Kuru-Pafietln and Kast-Videha. ‘That was evidently a time when 
living in Magadba or Videha, was not only not unusual but was rather necessary for com- 
ploting one’s education. It is the story of the proud Valiki who mot Ajitatatra of Kadi 
(cf. Br. ii), Inthe Kavgitak, we are told that this proud man had travelled in the countries 
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mentioned abovo—and it may be presumed, must have earned a reputation for scholarship 
also, He had beon to Kuru-Pafioila, too, and had come out of that country, evidently with 
his reputation unimpaired. But at Kasi, an eastern district, and at the hands of a Kgatriya, 
he meots with a crushing defeat. 

In the Upanisads, wo find references to most of the provinces falling within the zone 
of torritory which had Kuru-Paficila on the north-west, Matsya and Vidarbha on the south: 
south-west and Videha-Magadha on the east, ‘This was undoubtedly the area within which 
Brahma-vidyd was born. But Macdonell’s theory that Kuru-Pafiella was the home of the 
Upanisads, is not supported by anything in the body of that literature, Pravihana Jaivali, 
the king of the PaficAlas, is not the most important patron of Brahma-vidyd ; and he ia more 
than matched by Ajitaiatrn of KAéi. But this Ajitasatru himself has to exclaim that people 
run to tho court of Janaka, and not anywhere else, for Brakma-vidya (Br. ii, 1. Kaug, fv, 1,) 

If Kuru-Pajicdla or even Kili had beon the more important seat of Brakma-vidya, wo 
should certainly have found more frequent references to these places, their kings and ‘peoples. 
But Ajitaéatru’s sad complaint makes it plain that the peoples of these places were pains 
fully aware of the superior prestige of the court of Videha in this matter, And the fact that 
© master mind like Yajiavalkya did not find a field for hia activity in Kura-Pafiola, which 
aocording to some was his birth-place, is significant and shows that the kings and. pooplea of 
that country were not inclined to favour the sproad of thia oult, 

In the Upanigads, the court of Videha, as a seat of Brakma-vidyd, far outshines all other 
places in Arydvarta ; and Janakn is by far tho most prominent among all tho Kyatriyas, 
mentioned in the Upanisads as patrons of Brakma-vidyd. And tho teachor who towers head 
‘nd shoulders above all others in the Upanigads, is not Uddilaka Aruni, but his real or mupe 
Poved disciple, YAjfavalkya, In the court of Janaka, Aruni failed to prove his superiority 
to Yajnavalkya—and one might even say, he had a defeat at the hands of tho latter ; and 
fn tho court of Pravithana daivali, he had to confess his ignorance of cortain important quot 
tions and accepted the discipleship of tho Kgatriya, In the Chdndogya (vi), Aruni no doubt 
gives a learned discourse to his son Svotaketn ; and, aceording to tho Chdndogya, it in no 
doubt to him that woare indebted for the famous formula * utleamasi.’ ‘Ho was undoubt- 
edly a vory great toacher ; and wo find reforenoes to him in the Mahabharata and also in 
other places ; but as a teacher of Hrakma-vidyd, he ranks touch lower than YAjtavalkyn, 
He had defeats and discomfitures hore and there ; but Yajnavalkya is triumphant throughout 
~‘triumphant even over Aruni himself. Yajnavalkya may have boon Aruni’s pupil or may. 
not have boon ; it is not impossible even for a pupil to eolipso his mastor, Bub whother 
Aroni’s pupil or not, Yojiavalkya is by far the most important teacher in the Upanisads, 

Now, if Yajnavalkya is the most important teacher and if Janaka is the moat renowned 
Patron of Hrahma-vidyd, where could Brakma-vidyd have its home except in tho eastorn 
dlistriots of Videha-Magadha 1 YAjfavalkya’s own nationality ix not #o material; ho may 
have boon n Kuru-Paficila or may have been a Videha Brahmin ; but-what is material, is: 
Where could he find the necessary ficld for his activity in Brakma-vidyd Not in tho land 
of Pafichla, but it is in Videha that ho gives his discourses under the distinguished patronaye 
of its king. Of course, at the court of nking like Jannka, learned mon came from all quarters 
and certainly also from Kura-Pafcila ; and floating ideas on Brakma-vidyl existed in 
Kuru-Paficila, Matsya, Vidarbha and KAdt; in thowe places also existed mon who know this 
subjeot and know it well ; but the cult does not appear to have found any continued and 
systematic support outside Vi In the strict sense of the term, thorefore, Videha or the 
eastern territory was the home of the Upanigads, 

‘There is another point to be considered in this connection. ‘The Upanigads imply a oor 
tain amount of breach with the strictly orthodox Brihmanical oulture, shall wo add, of the 
north-west, In Pali literature and in the history of Buddhism, wo find this gulf widening 
under the powerful influence of the Ksntriyas of the east, Tt scems that this was just the 
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place and these were just the pooples who could foster the growth of independent spiritual 
inquiry which the Upanigads also exhibit. Buddhism was an open rebellion against the 
‘Vedio religion ; but the Upanisads also involved some defiance of the ceremonial cult, though 
Jess open ; and the eastern districts appear to have been marked out for carrying out this 
mission of protest. ‘The people who could raise the standard of Buddhism, were intellectually 
fitted to give riso to the Upanisadic cult also. And the evidence of the Upanisads show 
that the cult had its organised beginnings and its first settled homo in the districts of Videha 
‘and also perhaps Magadha. Besides the evidence discussed up to now, there is the evidence 
of the traditions preserved in the Purinas, to which we may now turn. 

(ii) The Vignu Purina, part iv, gives an account of several royal dynasties, including 
ynasties of the Kurus and the Pafeilas. Needless details are sometimes introduced in these 
‘accounts and more than once is it said that he who listens to these narrations, escapes all 
tin (elegam carilam srwvan sarva-pdpath pramucyate). But. only in the ease of the Janaka 
‘dynasty of Videha-MithilA is it said that most of the kings of that dynasty were patrons of 
Atmavidya: Lyele maithilah; prdcuryyena elegim dtmavidyiirayivo bhuptld bhavig- 
yantiti (iv. 5. 14), No other dynasty has received a similar compliment from the author 
of the Vir Purdya, If any royal family, therefore, was prominent for its support of 
Brakma-vidyt, it was that of Videha, 

‘Tho Bhdgavata Purdya similarly gives detailed accounts of various royal dynasties, distri- 
buted widely over different parts of the country, and including the Yadus and the Tkaikus and 
‘a host of others. But in the account of the Janaka dynasty, the significant statement is 
mado that the members of that dynasty were adopts in Atmavidyii—ete vai maithild. rdjan 
Aimavidyi-visdradah (ix, 18.27). Ttis remarkable that this virtue is not attributed to any 
other dynasty, not even the family of Kpspa himself, the propounder of the Bhogavad-gttd. 

In the Mahdbhdrata, ii, 132, wo find an interesting picture of the disputations on Brahma- 
vidyd that took place at tho eourt of Videha ; and in xii. 825, of the same book, Sula, son of 
Vylaa, a vont by his father to Janaka, the king of Mithilf, for instruction in Mokya-vidyd. 
‘Tho satno atory in an identical form is repeated in Yoga-vdsigtha, ii. 1, In several other 
placos also in the Mahabharata, the name of Janake of Videha figures prominently i eon- 
nection with Brahma-vidyd. 

"Accounts of the royal dynasty of Mithila are not found in all the Purinas, But wherever 
mention is made of this remarkable dynasty, whother in the Puriyas, or in the Mahibhdrata, 
or in tho Yoga-vidigtha, the fact is almost invariably emphasized that tho court of Videha 
was renowned a8 almost an exclusive seat of Brakma-vidyd. No other dynasty appears to have 
reooived a similar compliment for ita patronage of Brakma-vidyd ; and.no other place has been 
‘commemorated as an equally great seat of this knowledge, ‘This is a very significant faot. 
Teachers of Brakma-vidya may have had their homes in other places, even in far off countrios ; 
but the court of Videha was the contre, it seems, to which they all gravitated. Under the 
distinguished patronage of the kings of Videha, the teachers of Brahma-vidyi, of whatsoever 
ace and country they may have been, had their common meeting-ground in that country. 
‘And systematic instruction also appears to have been imparted to earnest inquirers: it 
‘almost had the semblance of a university (of. Mahdbhdrata, iii. 132; Br. Up., iii, iv). 

In the Purinds, the honour of being the homo of the Upanisadio culture is bestowed 
‘almost exclusively on Vides, Other dynasties of princes have been celebrated for achiove- 
juents in other direotions,—for their wars and conquests and great atcrificial performances ; 
but none have been half as renowned as the Janaka dynasty for proficiency in Brahma-vidya. 
‘And other lands have been famous for other events ; but, in the Purinas, the land of Videhn 
hhns littlo other history to its credit, exopt the hospitality it extended to the teachers of 
Brahma-vidyd—whether homeless itinerants or house-owning fathers of families, 

‘The importance of Vidcha in this respect is proved by another fact from the Purinas. 
‘The Mahabharata, we are told, was narrated in the form in which it has come down to us, 
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at an assembly of the Reis of Naimigiranya (Mdh. i.1). And more than half the Purinas 
declare themselves products of Naimisiranya (of. Kérma, i. 2; Skanda, i. 1. 2, oto,), 
Even in cases where the scene is laid in other places (¢.g., Brahménda i. 13; Véye i 14, ete.), 
it is still the Reis of Naimisitranya to whom the leadership of thought-movement is ascribed. 
Now, Naimisiranya was nearer to the Kuru-Paficila than to Videha and was situated in the 
zone of territory in which the Brihmanas are supposed to have been composed. It may be 
supposed that these people were not lacking in sympathy for the Kuru-Paficala men. ‘That 
even these Reis and these Parinas assign a very high place of honour to the royal dynasty 
of Videha, is a fact that cannot be lightly passed over. And besides, there is no disparage- 
ment of the eastern districts in these books. This shews that Videha really deserved the 
honour. 

‘That the territory comprising Videha and its neighbourhood was the centre of great 
intellectual movements, is further shewn by the rise of Buddhism in this area. A reference 
has already been made to Buddhism ; it was a product mainly of these very districts for which 
some of the Sruti texts have been understood to express nothing but contempt. In fact, 
the very sneers at Magadha in later Vedic literature, have been supposed by some as due 
to the rise of the heterodox religion of Buddha in that land. (See Oldenberg, Buddha, 
p- 400.) Whether this is true or not, the outstanding faot remains that Videha-Magadha 
was the centre of intellectual and spiritual activity of a very high order. And the assump- 
tion is quite reasonable that the spirit of free inquiry that the Upanisads exhibit and the 
revolt against Vedio religion which is exemplified in Buddhism, may have been helped and 
encouraged by each other. References to Brahma-vidyé, to the state of having attained 
Brahma, and also to the kings of Mithila are frequent enough in Buddhistic literature. ‘Thus, 
in Jdtakamdla, (Sasa jataka, 28), we find the expression brahmaviddm varisthah ; and in 
Maitribata.jétaka, occurs the expression brakmabhdyam; and in Brakma-jélaka, a king 
of Videha is brought round to the right way of life by the instruction of the Bodhisattva. 
who was born in the realm of Brahma (Brahmaloka). In Moore’s Sayings of Buddha, 
(p. 35), Buddha says ““T became Brahma”. Mahdvastu iti. 325, speaks of brahmawida 
(dharmmena 20 brdkmano brakmavidam vadeya, eto.). All these things bespeak an 
soquaintanco with the cult of Brakma-vidyd. ‘Then thero are the references to kings of 
MithilA also (e4g., Jétaka Nos. 9, 408, 498, ete.) ‘Though the names of the kings as given 
in these texts aro not exactly the same as in the Vir Purdna and elsewhere, yet some names, 
such as that of Nimi, are common, showing that the identical dynasty of kings was in view. 

All these considerations show that Videha-Magadha was a soil where a free ancl independ- 
ent thinking could strike root; and our other evidences have proved that this was the 
soil where Bralma-vidyd too had its first home, 


‘There is ono possible objection which may be considered here. ‘The evidences that we 
have beon discussing refer mainly to the court of Videha rather than to its people or its pro- 
vinoes. The court was certainly not the place of instruction—the place, that is to say, where 
pupils were taught. And it is also a truism to say that the oult could not have been deve- 
loped without regular instruction being given to students, Now where was this instruction 
given t Not of course in the court of the king ; but it was presumably under the patronage 
of the court that a majority of the teachers lived, and so, they must have had their seat of 
instruction not far from the court, Besides, very many of the teachers had little of a home 
to own: they lived a more or less peripatetic life and wherever they went, their pupils also 
wont along with them. Yajiavalkya comes to the court of Janaka with his disciples crowd- 
ing about him ; and it is one of these pupils that he orders to drive homo the cows which the 
king offered as reward to the most learned man in the asiombly (Br. iii. 1. 2). Saknlya too 
had his pupils with him ; and when he was suddenly killed by Yajiavalkya’s curso, his bones 
were carried off by these pupils (ibi i. 
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the country with their pupils in their wake, is also proved by incidents recorded in the Purinas 
and the Mahtbharate. Thus, Mbh. 261 narrates a visit to Duryodhana by Durvasi 
and a similar visit by him to Yudhisthira, with ten thousand pupils following him. The 
practice of taking some pupils with oneself on one's journeys, specially when the journey 
is made on an invitation, has continued among Brahmans even till the present day. 

OF course, some of these itinerant Brahmans owned a home and even a wife, and some- 
times oven more than one wife (eg., Br. Up., ii. 4). And they had their children to boot, 
‘And it is also true that however much they might prize the patronage of princes, very few of 
them lived under a royal roof. Some no doubt did live in the household of kings in some 
capacity or other, but not many. And the Upanisadic teachers were mostly dwellers in 
villages or even in forests. But one can easily assume that when a princely house was 
particularly kind to any sect of these Brahmans, such Brahmans would naturally fix up their 
abode within the area protected by these princes and in their neighbourhood. And from 
tho eminent position of the court of Videha, it may well be inferred that it must have held 
itself responsible for the protection of the life and property of many a Upanigadio teacher. 
In all probability, they had their homes within reach of Videha’s arms ; and it was there that 
they maintained their pupils and held their schools, 

If it is» question of choice as between Videha and Magadha, it is nob difficult to sce that 
‘we have to cast our vote in favour of Videha rather than Magadha ns the home of Upani- 
sadic speculation, But provincial boundaries were not yet sharply defined in those early 
days, and, besides, Magadha also seems to have had its share in the development of this 
culture, though Videha’s share was decidedly more noteworthy. ‘Tho two districts havo to 
be mentioned conjointly because they are generally so spoken of and also because, as a matter 
of fact, both had their contributions to the building up of Brakma-vidya. 

‘We may note in passing here that interesting light is thrown on the question of the 
home of the Upanisadic teachers by somo ancient Greek writers, ‘They almost uniformly 
locate the philosophers of ancient India either on the banks of the Ganges or on moumtains 
which remain nameless. Bardesanes, a writer of the second century 4.D., says: “ Of the 
philosophers among them (i.e., the Brahmans), some inhabit the mountains, others the bunks 
of the Ganges.” (The quotations are from MeCrindle’s translation, vide his Ancient India). 
Paouclo-Kallisthenes says that the men lived on the shores of the ocean or on one side of the 
river (presumably the Ganges), and the women on the other sido towards the interior of the 
country. Philostratos of Semnos locates the philosophers between Hyphasis (tho river 
Beas) and the Ganges. Apollonius of Tyana (Priaulz's translation) repeats tho statement 
‘that the philosophers’ country lay betwoon the Hyphasis and the Ganges and that Alexander 
never invaded it, 

‘Tho evidence of these writers is far from conclusive ; and the honesty and veracity of 
many of them has been challenged. In any case, their statements are not free from confusion. 
But they indicate a tendency to locate our philosophers on the banks of the Ganges, and, 
what is moro important, on the eastern banks of that river. That brings us to the area we 
have kept in view. And when corroborative evidence is found elsewhere, we have no right 
to reject this testimony. 

‘The whole host of ovidence, therefore, seems to drive us bat to this one conclusion that 
tho home of Brakma-vidyi was the country of Videba-Magadha. Ideas on the subject per- 
haps floated all over the surfaco of Arydvarta ; but a systematic cultivation of the subject 
took place, for a long time it seems, in Videha-Magadha alone. ‘This was, therefore, the 
Home of the Upanisads, 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 
By Su RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br, 
I. General Remarks, 

Wes Mr. N. M. Penzer undertook his fino edition of Tawney's translation of the Kathd 
Sarit Sagara, now completed in ten remarkable volumes, I wrote the foreword to Volume I. 
In the course of my remarks I pointed out that the Brihman Somadeva, the author of the 
original, in putting together his collection of folktales used just the current stories of his 
day whatever their origin, and did in fact utilise tales and ideas that were presumably not 
of Aryan, i-e., of Hindu, origin. In going through the second volume carefully this notion 
took so strong a hold upon me that I propose now to make an examination of it, to see how 
far my idea is supported on being further looked into. 

Many years ago, when dissecting a collection of modern Panjabi folktales, principally 
compiled by Mra. F. A. Steel and published in Wideawake Stories, 1884, I-went on the pria- 
ciple of examining the incidents in the tales rather than the tales themselves. Folktales 
and the incidents occurring in them have separate histories, much as have thie two components 
of all religions—the ritual and the philosophy—and it occurred to me then that by an exami- 
nation of the incidents one was quite as likely to get at the history of the ideas contained in 
folktales as by an examination of the tales themselves. T have accordingly proposed to 
myself to follow the same principle with regard to the second volume of Mr. Penzer’s edition 
of the Kathd Sarit Sagara. In order to do so I have becn through the book and noted down 
some 75 points, which it seomed to me to be worth examining. Of these 35 may be called 
records of matters that are purely Indian and 40 may be looked on ax matters relating to 
Folklore in general, including that of the Hindus. Also it has seemed to mo that practically” 
the whole of them refer to conditions that are both Hinda and not Hinda. 

‘With these preliminary remarks I propose to examine Volume IT of Mr. Ponzer's book, 
taking advantage of his magnificent apparatus of notes, long and short, and of his appendices, 
fone of which, that on the “Poison damsel,” is practically an unique contribution to the study 
of Folklore, My remarks will perforce be of a desultory nature, but T hope none the les 
worth making for that. 

‘The following list gives the many subjects I shall touch on in the order of examination. 

1.—General Remarks. 
—General Points. 
1, Chronology. 
2. Urvaéi and Partiravas, the oldest Love Story. 
3. Pans. 
4. The Naming of Heroes. 
5. The Spread of Rumour. 
6. Travelling in India at the end of the First Millenium, a.p, 
7. Etymology. 
III.—References to old Indian life. 
|. Unscrapulousness. 
. Vietory Columns. 











. The Water-borne Foundling, 
. Hindu and Savage : Caste Feeling. 
. Bodhisattvas in Hinduism. 
IV.—Old Indian Customs, 

1. Polyandry. 

2, Nose-outting for Adultery. 





Neesepe 
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3. Forms of Marriage. 
4. Child Marriage. 
5. Gambling. 
6. Feeding Brihmans. 
7. The Sacredness of the Cow. 
8. Birth-chamber Customs. 
9. Tho Casarian Operation. 
10. Marvellous Cures. 
11, Skull-wearing, 
12. Nudity. 
13, The Possession of Sons. 
(a) Prophecy. 
(2) Supernatural Births. 
(¢) The Wishing Tree. 
14, Sworn Brotherhood. 
15. The Ring of Recognition. 
16, Auspicious Birth-marks, 
17. The Divinity of Horses. 
18. Invisibility of Divinities. 
19. Hindu Theft Tales, 
20. Red Powder. 





Folklore. 
1, The Poison Damsel. 
2. Magic. 
(a) Vidytdharas and White Magic, 
(O) Witches and Black Magi. 
(c) Witches’ Spells. 
3, The Magic Knot. 
4. The Magio Circle. 
5. Witches and Vampires and their Accompaniments. 
(a) Potiphar's wife : the Woman Scorned. 
(8) Witches” Spells and Magic Powers. 
(c) Overhearing. 
(@) Ceremonial Cannibalism. 
(©) Meeting Eyebrows. 
(f) Mustard Sods. 
6. Rkshasas : Demons. 
7. Tantric Rites. 
(a) Human Sacrifice. 
8. The Wandering Soul. 
9. Metamorphosis. 
10. Mortal and Immortal Love. 
|. The Water Spirit. 
12. Tree Spirits. 
(a) The Wishing Tree. 
() The Miraculous Child. 
(¢) Mumination. 
(2) Speech at Birth, 
(c) Walking at Birth. 
13. ‘The Fire Sacrifice and Immortality. 
14. The Water of Immortality. 
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15. Summoning by Thought. 
16. The Home of the Blest 
17. Unintentional Injuries. 
18. Portents : Twitohing ; Itching ; Sneezing. 
19. Lovo-sickness and Death. 
20. Taboos, 
(a) Umbrellas. 
21, Dreams, 
22, Jonah in tho Whale’s Belly. 
23. Rahu and Eclipses. 
1, General Points. 
1, Chronology. 

Lot me commence with those matters that do not strictly concern Folklore, but are 
representative, novertheless, of this old collection of fotktales and of ancient, and indeed 
modern, Indian life and literature. One can hardly expect a literary work such aa that 
of Somadeva, brought about to amuse the leisure of an Eastern queen, to be eareful of olirono- 
logy ; but im this matter the author is wholly wild in his statements in true old Indian 
fashion, He is relating the main story and is extolling the glory of King Chandamnhdsena, 
King of Vatsa, in “conquering the Earth” (pp. 93-04). ‘This to start with, and then tho 
same king is mado to subdue the King of Sindh in a war, in the course of which the King of 
Vatsa’s cavalry break “the cavalry squadrons of the Turushkas,"" é.e., of the Turks, ‘The 
King of Vatss next cuts off “the head of the wioked King of the PArastkns,”” #.e,, of the Per- 
sins, and defeats the Hinas, i.¢., tho white Hans, ‘These performances frighten the King of 
of Assam, into submission, and lastly in triumph he goes to the King of 
, of Bihar. Surely here neither time nor place nor history are considered, 

2 Urvast and Purtravas. 
The Oldest Love Story. 

At p. 246 ff. Mr, Penzer gives us in Appendix I.a most valuable set of observations on 
The Story of Ureast and Puriravas, traced back to a hymn in the Rigveda, At the com- 
mencement of his remarks he states: ‘It is the first Indo-European love-story known 
and may even be the oldest love-story in the world.” One would like to think so, Perhaps 
some Egyptian or Sumerian scholar may tell ux if an older one has been unearthed. Its 
great antiquity, however, and its persistent popularity are beyond doubt. Its scheme is, 
of course, in consequence familiar to many an European who has never heard of the original. 
‘An immortal girl (afairy) loves a mortal man, marries him in mortal form on a eondition—on 
‘8 taboo in fact—which he cannot keep, and then disappoars a4 en immortal on his breaking 
it. In tho end he finds the meang to attain immortality, and after many troubles every- 
thing ends happily, Itis a story calculated to bring out much human nature in the telling. 

8. Puns. 

‘Still dealing with matters of genoral interest, I would note that one cannot have mach 
experience of Indian literature without noticing the fondness for puns and double meanings, 
and it is interesting to note how old and insistent this fondness is, In this volume I have 
marked their occurrence noticed ten times by Mr. Penzer at pp. 52, 73, 79, 132, 154, 168, 
180, 181, 218, 219, 











4. Tho Naming of Heroes, 

Another general matter that I would like to call attention to in these stories is that o 
personal name is given to every one of importance concerned with a tale. It does not seem 
to be enough merely to mention that thers lived « merchant who did such and such things, 
but the merchant must be named and so on, even when the name does not give any point 
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to the story, E.g., The Story of the Loving Couple that died of Separation (p. 9) commences 
with: ‘There lived a certain young merchant called Waka . . . in Mathur." ‘This is 
also a Scandinavian habit. In telling « story a Scandinavian must give a name to the person 
concerned with it—even if he has to invent it on the spot—eyg., an Teclander will begin by 
ying : “I will tell you the story of a young man called J6n Magndsson,"” when it does not 
‘the least matter whether the name was Jén or Magnds or any other. 

5, The Spread of Ramour. 

On pp. 185-186 occurs the story of The Iniquity of Scandal, really turning on a world- 
wide effect of the spread of rumour, and Mr, Penaer rightly draws attention to Virgil's de- 
soription in 2ineid, IV, ‘The story begins in the usual way of carefally describing names 
‘and places : ‘There is « city on the banks of the Ganges named Kusumapura (=Pitali- 
putra—Patna}, and in it was a [Brian] ascetic who visited holy places, named Harasya- 
min.” As above remarked the point of the story is in no way advanced by mentioning 
those names, ax it turns on the troubles of Harasvamin in consequence of ‘‘a wicked man 
spreading it about that ho carries off children and eats them,” It is not to be expected that 
‘4 motif such ag this should bo confined to any one part of the world, but Mr, Penzer has o 
‘most illuminating note (not the only one of its kind) on p. 185, n, 3. He points out that 
similar talo was actually spread about in the French Revolution as to “'M, de Montlosier, 
Marquis do Mirabeau" indulging in orgies, during which he ate little children: much to 
the discomfort of M. de Montlosier, 

6, Travelling In India at the End of the frst Millenium, A.D, 

Another general point, on which I would like to romark, arises out of a paragraph on 
p. 6: “At night, while all were asleep, wearied with their long journey, stretched out on 
‘strown leaves and such other beds as travellers haye to put up with.” ‘The accommodation, 
nooording to the talo, was under a treo outside a tomple, which itself was outside Benares, 
near a place for burning the dead, I draw attention to this, because, even in the days of 
Potor Mundy during the Thirty Years War (1618-1648 .v.), in Continental Europe the 
‘ordinary accommodation in a country inn, callod by the English “a crowo" (Krug) was 
rot any better, except that tho cold climate of Northern Europe made travellers sleep under 
‘roof, but they slept anywhere on the floor on straw. 

7, Etymology. 

‘Tho Hindus have always been as fond of folk-otymology as other people. Indeed 
literary striving after « meaning in names and words has gono deeply into the public life, in 
the hope of raising caste status by giving a meaning to caste and sub-caste names which tends 
to enhanco the social position of the bearers, ‘There are instances in this volume, 

I will tako first some cases of etymology which are not exactly folklore, but are worthy 
‘of note, On pp. 84-85, Mr. Penzer has somo remarks on Adam’s Bridge, which nearly 
‘connwets India with Ceylon, but in his remarks on the name * Adam's’ given to an obviously 
Hindu placo, be has loft out the illuminating observation of Dames in his Barbosa on Adam's 
Peak, alsoinCeylon, Nextin theStory of Vidishaka at pp. 67 f, ‘a cortain friend of his beloved 
‘named Yogedvart” takes a prominent part in the tale. But Yogedvart as a term means * past 
mistress of yoga,’ and perhaps, instead of the character being simply named Yogesvarl, the 
translation should run ‘a certain friend of his beloved, a most wise woman,’ and she should 
be callod thereafter ‘the wise woman.’ Lastly at p, 271 occurs a notable etymology : 
“ gingham (a kind of cotton cloth first made at Guingamp in Brittany, the yarn of which is 
dyed before it is woven).” Hore Mr. Penzer is correcting the 0, B.D. and other authorities, 
‘At p. 188 again ocours @ remarkable expression well worth noting: ‘' Himavat, the father 
of the mother of the world the possessor of the snows us the father of Ambiké, i.e., of 
Parvati, the wife of Siva, 
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‘Turning to folk-ctymology pure and simple, I will take the case of the Fourfaced Siva 
‘as ho appears in this volume. At p, 14 wo read: “Brahma, wishing to destroy them [the 
Asuras Sunda and Upasunda] gave an order to Viévakarman, and had constructed a heavenly 
Woman named Tilottamd, in order to behold whose beauty even Siva truly became Fourfaced 
0 as to look four ways at once, while she was devoutly ciroumambulating him. ‘Then in 
The Story of Ahalyd (pp. 45-46) the Thousand Eyes of Indra are similarly accounted for. Tn 
tho first of these stories we have the samo general idea as that of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
where a sculptor’s statue becomes animated out of his love. 

Even more directly we find an instance of folk-ctymology in the name Kandarpa for 
Kama, the god of love. At p. 100 in the course of the very mythological tale of The Birth 
of Kérttikeya, the god of war, Siva is reported as saying to his consort Gaurt: “My dear 
goddess, the god of love was horn long ago from the mind of Brahm®, and no sooner was he 
born than he ssid in his insolence: ‘whom shall I make mad (kan darpayémi 1). So Brahma 
called him Kandarpa.” Similarly in another wholly mythological tale we read (p. 241): 
“ Pritha, son of Vena, having been constituted universal monarch, desired to recovor for his 
subjects edible plants, which, during the preceding anarchy, had all perished.” 80 he 
attacked the Earth and conquered her in the form of a cow. She proceeded “ to fecundate 
the soil,”” and all the vegetables grew once more. “* By granting life to the Earth, Prithu 
became as her father ; and thence she derived the patronymic appellation Prithivi (daughter 
of Prithn),” 

Lastly in yet another highly mythological tale at pp. 151-162 we find: “Then the 
snakes in despair licked that bed of darbka grass, thinking there might be a drop of spilt 
nootar on it ; the effect was that their tongues were split (by its sharp edges], and they 
bocame double-tongued for nothing.” This statement occurs in the tale of The Dispule 
about the Colour of the Sun's Horses. 

TIL. References to old Indian Lit 

‘There are several references to the conditions of lifo in India, brought about by the 
adoption of Hinduism which are worth noting as explanatory of the turn that many Indian 
folktales take. 











1. Unsorupulousness, 

There is an unscrupalousness in the means used to attain an end, both in domestic and 
political life, that isinstructive, Stories aretold showing an entire want of scruple in action 
without @ word of comment or sign of disapproval, which exhibits a certain want of moral 
sense in the tellers and listeners and is worth noting, for the tales of the Katha Sarit 
‘Sdgara were collected and told for the amusement of a medimval Hindu Court in Kashmir, 

At tho commencement of the volume on p. 2 is The Story of the Clever Physician, who 
cured King Mshsena of disease by upsetting his physical equilibrium witha story of his 
wife'ssuddendeath. Theremay, of course be some justification for a stratagem of this kind, 
but the story is told to suggest a way out of a political difficulty of a very different character. 
In the main tale, the King of Vataa is so wholly in love with his wife Vasavadatti that he 
is neglecting his kingdom, and there is danger from the King of Magadha, So Yaugandha- 
riyana, his minister, and Rumapvat, his general, set up a plot to wean their king from his 
love for Visavadattd and marry him to PadmAvati (as co-wife) the beautiful daughter of 
the King of Magadha, and go avert the danger. ‘Theplot is unscrupulous in the extreme, 
and both the King of Vatea and his wife VasavadattA are shamefully deceived, and so, truly, 
aro Padmavati and herfather. But the plot is successful, owing to the personal characters 
of the two young women, and it all ends in the happy living together of the King of Vatsa and 
his two co-wives, and incidentally in saving his country. 

On p. 10 in The Story of Punyatena, Yaugandhariyana defends his action by relating 

© tale of false report, which succossfully deceives an enomy. This tale is ‘evidently told 
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vith the approval of the author and his andienoo, for “ Yaugandharbyana, that ocean of calm 

ae answered him [Rumanvat, who had strong doubts as to the ultimate success 
pure deception]: ‘T have arranged the whole plan, and the affairs of kings often require 

such steps to be taken.” ” oy 


2. Victory Columns. 

In the niain story the King of Vataa conquers the Gangetic landsin the East, and ‘“ on 
ite [Ganges’] extreme shore sets up pillars of stone.” Here Mr, Penzer, following Wilson, 
remarks on the jayaslambha (p. 92) that ‘the erection of the columns is often alluded to by. 
Hindu writers and explains the character of the solitary columns which aro sometimes met 
with, as the Lat at Delhi, the pillars at Allahabad, Budal, etc.” But is this so? Some 
at my rato were used by Aéoka for his Buddhist propaganda, If this suggestion of Mr. 
Penzer’s is correct, it is an important point, though it is quite possible that Somadeva is here 
merely giving a popular view of the naturo of tho “ solitary pillars.’ 

8. Strong Drink. 

Continuing the main story, Somadeva, at p. 125, gives @ florid account of the life of 
“Vaayana," the King of Vataa at KauSimbi : “While the roof of his palace was white with 
moonlight, as with his owa glory, he drank wine in plenteous streams. . . . ;beautiful 
Jromen brought him, as he sat retired, in vessels of gold, wino flaming with » rosy 
glow... ;hedivided between the two queens the cordial liquor, red, delicious and pel- 
Theld, in which danced the reflections of theirfaces.” ‘The ‘two queens” were Visavadattd 
and PadmAvati, ‘There isalusciousness in this description of old Court life for the delectation 
Of the medieval Kashmiri Queen, which seems to spring from the very heart of the poot. 

4, Eunuehs. 

In the main story again, the marriage of the King of Vatsa with Padmavatt is described 
at longth, and at p. 20 he goes in search of Vasavadattd. “Entering the houso, at the door 
of whish eunuchs were standing” he finds her, I can merely draw attention to the fact of 
cimche being employed in Somadova’s day before the introduction of the pardah into Indie, 
‘ag Mr. Penzer’s note here is : “ [shall givea long note on Indian eunuchs in a later volume. 


5, The Water-borne Foundling. 

‘Through all Indian story the water-borne foundling, especially the river-bore variety, 
playa a great part. Sho, or sometimes he, also has frequent placo in the tales of folk- 
Etymology invented to set up claims of low castes toa higher social position. | When a caste 
fs inereasing in worldly wealth it is apt to set up a claim to be desoended from some such 
foundling, brought up of course by some man or woman of humble origin, and equally of courso 
of truo Rajput origin in reality. So it is important to enquire into tho tale of one in such 
Collestion of tales as the Katha Sarit Sigara, In pp. 4-5, in The Story of the Hypocritical 
Ascetic, we find that the ascetio, in order to get possession of a certain girl, induces 
her father by a fraud, to put her by night into a basket and sot her adrift on the Ganges, 
intending tofind it himself and so get the girl, But en route a prince finds the basket, takes 
the aie! out of it, and sets it afloat agnin with a fieroe monkey inside it. So that was all thet 
the ssectio eventually found to his great grief ‘The idea has thus been used merely to fill 
f passing tale. It has also been found in European collections occasionally, perhaps, though 
not necessarily, borrowed from the Indian story. 


6. Hindu and Savage : Caste Feelings. 

Somadeva was « Brihmun, and though eclectic in the sources of his tales, he was clearly 
an upholdor of Brihmanio Hinduism ; but occasionally he gives us glimpses of the situation 
of other natives of India in sooial life. In Jtmatavdhana’s Adventures in a Former Birth it is 
explained (p. 141) that tho hero was an immortal Vidytdhara cursed by Siva to be horn 
‘gain as a mortal, and he is so born, “as the son of a rich merchant in a city named Vallabhi 
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and his name was Vasadatta."" He was afterwards soized by robbers, who take him to 
Pulindake, their chief, a8 a sacrifice to Durgi. But he is suved by a Savara (savage) king 
who (p. 142) ‘‘gave him much wealth and sent him back to his own home.” The next thing 
‘that happens is that “ ery same Savara chief" is brought before the king ‘as a prisoner 
for plundering a caravan,” and Jimtavahana saves him from the consequences by the heavy 
“ payment of a hundred thousand pieces, and having in this way repaid the benefit which he 
conferred upon me by saving my life, Ibronght him to my houso, and entertained him honour- 
ably for long time with all loving attention.” So here we have a Hindu merchant enter- 
taining a Savara, a savage outesste, in his house: the said savage outcaste being himself 
a rich man, Y 

Loter on in the story (p. 148) JimGtavahana marries Manovati, an immortal Vidya- 
dhari. “Then I remained there in happiness, considering myself to have attained all that 
heart could wish, in having Manovatt for a wife and the Savara prince for friond. And that 
Savara chieftain generally lived in my houso, finding that he took loss pleasure in dwelling 
in his own country than he formerly did. And tho time of us two friends, of him and me, 
was spent in continuously conferring benefits upon one another, without over being satisfied 
{I oatiated].” Hero again we have a Hindu merchant and a savage outcaste living for ong 
timo as close friends in the Hindu’s house, 

If this story discloses correctly manners in Somadeva’s timo, casto fooling must have 
boon considerably less exclusive than it is at the present day, 


(To be continued.) 
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Gunweses oF VasRAYAxA, by Bexovrosit Buarta: 
‘OARYA. Third Oriental Conforence, Madras, 1039, 


‘This ino thoughtful paper, read before the Third 
Oriental Conforenen held at Marae in 1025, on tho 
important Vajrayina School of Buddha, "Me 
Bhattacharya, whose Indian Buddhist Teonography 
in well known, trace the sory of the Sebo! from the 
ginning in tho dinsensionn which gave ris to the 
Mahiyainn and Hlnayann divisions of Buldhiem in 
tho rolga of Kania, through the work of Ngae- 
June, The Mahayantata made Buddha «divinity and 
preached an exten dootrinn of ralvaion of maa- 
Kind through Bédhiattvas, ‘This was fu ho ist 
century. ‘Then in tho thind centary Asana 
introdueed the Tantras into Buda, which did 
not apparently havo much oftoettl suddenly in the 
seventh century they lowomned in it everywhere, 
With tho Tantric alt came the Sakti worship nd 
tho “unholy association of men with wouon.” Te 
seas thon that Indrabhati of Oriam stated ths doo: 
teine ‘of Mahdetthaeéde nd the aw School of 
Vajroyina. Its doctrines preached on tho one 
tad the most wubime doctrine of Buldhsny in 
lofty ead sable manner, and on Ube other hand 
anv 0 blank charter 10 oyory conceivable fnunornl 
Pructico"—tho growsest vil nusguoradig fn (he 
garb of the most refined good. This abomination 
‘gave rise to sandhydbhded, ilight language "”— 
peaking io terme containing “very Biden 
weaning.” Te was vory popular aud erated m vast 
‘erature in Sanskrit, Indian yrauculara and 
‘itetan, 











Mr, Bhattacharya coals in his paper with Vajra: 
vlna from tho eighth contury to ita dstraction at 
tho commenooment of the thirtesath century. Tt 
still exivts in w amall way and in a mild mannor in 
opal. ‘Tho enormous oxtent of tho literature 
accounted for by the numerous sects into which 
Vajrayiina hav become divided, Ite two grout die 
visions wor into Saikabas and Adaikahay—the 
Diseiplow and th Indopendenta—thove who did and 
how who did riot require a toachor or gin. For 
ho Sails all tho ritual nd tho superstitions 
‘yore necessary, producing countlons didactic works. 
Even the Dhdranfe or charms fills! innumerable 
books, na thoro wore somo 600 divinities, ench with 
down of charwoteristio rituals, For the Adaikesban 
thoew wae a largo literature of philosophy. 


Historically tho Chinese travollore up to. Ttsing 
in tho sovonth century do not mention Vajrayhtio, 
nor doot Stntidéva, who wecording to Me, Bhatta: 
haryn ourishod aftor 608. Tt was Padmasam~ 
bhava who introduced tho manna doctrine tito 
‘Tibet in 747, Tn Jogond bo tv comnested with Indrm- 
hats, ancl in rogard to this Me, Bhattacharya 
makes a Yory interesting remark: "Tt is alwayn 
‘afo to postulate « double or treble Tndtrabbati in 
suc cases "verb, aap. 

Tho Philosophie groundwork of Vajrayfina is 
deveribed by Mr. Bhattacharya us bused on tho 
{oot that Buddha nover defined néredna, 

Ihovover, 000 years later gave a definition, wnd than 
Nigirjuna boldly detined it os 4inya, omptinoss, 
‘This definition did not satisfy the publi, and 20 
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Maitréyanitha introduood tho YOguchiira syste. 
‘That too did not satity tho masses, and #o tho “ ale- 
mont known aa Mohdedba, tho great happiness, was 
introduced, ‘This gave riso to the Vajrayana ays 
tem, which gavo everybody evrything that war 
‘wanted—even tho enjoymient of extreme lust to the 
Tustful, Tt was naturally oxtromely popular. ‘The 
tadhichitta, “or the mind determined on obtaining 
baths oF nirwna (now the highest heaven or feling. 
of sternal bliss], commences an upward march 
through the heavens.” As formulated by Vajea. 
yyina " the Badhichitta is nothing but a malo divinity 
of the nature of Staya and Siayw thoy mado a 
fgrkdew, Nairdtmah."" This accounts for tho grossly 
indooont figures of Yabytin deities 40 common in 
Vajmyina iconography, At tho same time the 
Vajroytnists wore greatly hostile to Hinds ritual 
fxd gover Jost an opportunity of roviing tho 
Hindu deities, 


‘Tho JAdnaviddhi of Indrabhati, King of Udili- 
yaya, doclarot that "among all syatorna the Vajen- 
‘yo ia tho best", and Vajenyfina* ia nothing but 
tho sarvotathdgatdjadna, or Imowledge of all tho 
‘Tothigatia of tho Five Duyini Buddhas" Tt 
inculeatos infer olia tho wsolosanoas of the worship of 
tho external forms of gods, or of the adidra or images 
fof the gods. It postulates “a divino form of the 
Anowlodge which oxista in the mind," and teacher 
how that knowlodge and "merit " ean bo acquired, 
‘and tho vory dangerous doctrine that  thore i no 
difforonce botwoon purity and impurity. Tt winds 
‘up by dovoribing various rules for ritual worship, 

‘Mr, Bhattacharya then makos the very intorost- 
ng tatoment that Anangavajen is idontitied with 
Gorakshaniitha, and flourished in. tho tenth century, 
Ho doyelopad a form of Indrabhati's system of 
‘Vajrayina, It provides, if possible, groater sexual 
froedom in unequivocal language. ‘This rakes Mr. 
Bhattacharya romark : “It ia no wondor thet by 
practising this kind of religion, tho whole of East 
nla lost all vigour and tho whoto population bo- 
feume corrupted, and it ia fortunate that the Mulan 
‘madane camo to rescue the people by destroying all 
tho Vajrlobiryan in tho big monasteries, Ni 
fonda, Odantopurl, Vikramadila, and probably 
‘Jagaddala also,” Finally be quotes an attack on 
Hinduism in « wtill lator Vajruydnist work: A 
dog swimming in tho Ganges i not considered puro, 
thorofore bathing in holy places js absolutoly wscless. 
If bathing can confer morit tho fishorman must bo 
‘maritorions, nob to speak of tho fish and other 
{aquatic animals) who are always in water day and 
‘ight, 10 is cortain that from bathing sin is not 
‘even dissipated, because people who are in the 

ilgrimages aro full of passion, 

















‘Horo I lave Mr, Bhattacharya's moat informing. 
pamphlot with my congratulations on his account 
of a very important lator Buddhist system, 

RO, Teweus, 














‘Tux Bap axo Searsyr Ment, by Puorsson 

‘Katarapa Merea, Monghyr, 1020, 

‘This pamphlot contains in effect a Distribu- 
tionist thoory, but at tho same tims it is » thorough 
‘and wido examination of tho Bird and Serpent 
Myth, taking the story through all its ramifiationn 
throughout tho world and showing an immense 
amount of resoarch, I would, however, point out 
that boro and there somo mis-apeltingy of authors? 
nnamen occur, which is a pity. Also tho pamphlet it 
printed with two paginations, and this hss prevents 
‘1 ma from quoting its pages. 

Prof. Mitra first ntates the essential points of the 
{alo : Tho hero in tho tao has tasted tho bitters of 

stop-mothoe's hatred. His mother is dead. Hin 
fothor has suddenly changed. Ho ls no longoe kind. 
Ho mows not that tho venom of his step-mothor 
thas atooled the hoart of his father. Ho and hie 
younger beothar ar lod to the execution ground, 
But tho heart of the executioner fs voftor than a 
vilo woman's and the princes escape into the 
Sung." 

Ho then shows that tho bieds in the wtory, as told 
in Bongal, can talk. Ho noxt follows the tale of 
the talking bird through the Jéiakas and Path 
binl-tore, an thenoo through Jaina and old Sanskrit 
Aitoraturo tomodemn India. And hore he rakes 8 t0- 
mark with which T entirely agree: “One may 
objeot that what has been said above relates to 
divination propor, and door not indicate if the 
“actinta* roolly understood tho talk carried out 
Yotwoon binds of animals. Whethor the ‘art? 
really existed of not fw 10 concern of mine, Tam 
conctenod only with tho existence of populer beat 
that tho language of animals could bo understood 
‘and T avn satiated that much @ popolar belie did 
fxint,” I havo mysolf remarked, whon objection 
hat boon takon to @ statement in a folktale on tho 
‘ground that it waa fantastic, that tho point iss in 
ty opinion, not whethor tho statement is fantaatio 
‘or otherwise, but whothor it was really telioved én 
for not by tho narrator. Writers and searchers 
tio apt to Jose wight of this point, - 

‘The Professor then tackles European, Egyptian, 
Awyrian, Jewish, South American and’ Australian 
talon of tho deagon oF serpent that ean tale, and the 
boli that the method of obtaining a knowledge of 
tho spooch of bids and animalais to slay and act wo%ne 
part of « drogon—especially tho hart and liver. 
Ho then considers tho traditional antagonism be- 
twoon tho bird and the serpent, quoting the Mfohd- 
‘Hhdeata and the Babylonian records, nad notes the 
sinnilarty of tho two storios, ‘Thin induces him to 
dive into. tho vexsd quostion of Indo-Babylonian 

rcourso ia very ancient times, which be dooa 
‘with a woalth of Joaming. His enquiry ia espe- 
ally into “tho connection botwoen the Dravidians 
‘of Northern and Weston India and the 
Babylonian Empire.” 1 do not. propose to follow 
‘nian horw farther than to state that be quotes his 
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‘witnesses fairly, and opines that in times anterior 
to tho Védas, the Dravidians and the Chaldeans 
‘wore “ noighbours to each other.” 

‘Tho Professor next goes into the question of um 
barial in India and notes the connection of India with 
ancient Babylonia or Mesopotamia, in order to show 
{tho contact botwoon the two civilisations. This beings 
him to consider a vexed question: “How tho 
‘Dravidians came to bein Indiat” On this knotty 
point ho haa searched the authorities, and appears 
to hold thut tho Dravidians ar autochthons in 
India with wide commoreo in Mesopotamia, but 
falso that the resemblances pointed out by previous 
writers between “The Chaldaans and the Indian 
Védas " were dus " to the existence of the two races 
‘os neighbours in Mosopotamia,” ‘This situation 
does not seem, however, to be quite clear, 


Here tho Professor makes a digression into the 
relative positions of the Dravidians and tho Baby. 
Jonians to show that it was the Dravidian serpent 
cult that permeated tho Chaldisan civilisation, and 
thence spread through Babylonian conquait to 
Grote and Egypt, and through Crote possibly even- 
tually to Britain and Scandinavia, eid the Danube 
‘nd Jutland, But hero he has an unintentional 
ig at Elliott Smith, for he says that it was " cor- 
tainly not the Phomnicians " that carriod “ Bgyptian 
beads of blue glazed faionce to Britain botween 
1900 and 1400 2.0.," and in italics ho saya : “Tho 900 
traders of the Mediterranean were at that timo the 
Grotans." So “tho serpent cult might thus have 
reached Croto and radiated therefrom to Egypt, the 
Danubian Valley, Scandinavia and Beitain,” 

‘The Professor now tums to the further transinin- 
‘ion of the myth from Tadia to China, Japan and 
Polynesia and perhaps to Central Amorica, which bo 
says fs more casily explained than the spread over 
Europe, Hero he says: “Thold that the Bird and 
Sorpont Myth—thoir mutual enmity and all that— 
‘was talon by tho Arabs from India along the trade 
pute.” “Ho then examines thia proposition and 

‘on to Chinn, Japan, Polynesia and Contral 
Asia. Finally, bo suggests Conteal Asia as tho hore 
of the Myth. Hero again in a difficulty—if the 
Dravidians aro to. bo hold as introducing it to tho 
Chaldeans and to bo ot the samo time antochthons 
in India, 

Various thoories on the subject put forward by 
several authors are then examined, and finally ho 
writes; “I claim that the bird and serpent myth 
common to #0 many countries is cultural drift 
isseminated from India in historic and pre-historic 
mos, by land or sen, dircetly or indirectly, along 
tho track of conquerors in their career oF the routes 
of morehants and traders by the path of adven- 
turous coloniznry, prospectors and sattlrs." Lastly 
‘ho Professor rofors to Sir Jamon Frazer's idou of 
Thomogensity of belief involving ““homogenoity of 
‘c," and tho old latus soparating Neolithic folkea 
from tho Pateolithio,” and alto the suggestion that 





“the fact of secrctary binds in Africa hunting 
serpenta” was the origin of the myth, 

‘The Professor winds up with the honest remark : 
“Thooo who deal with myths arn all in the same 
plight, ty to the historians thoy are no better than 
tho knighta of the post, who, following the Holy 
Grail were stuck in the quagmire, For they say, 
from tho rid wastes of mythology (mythe and 
Yegends and all tho kindred brood) ean only exop up 
‘ Miragee of History." 

Personally, I havo all along been an opponent of 
the Distributionist Theory aa usually pat forward, 
‘because of the diffculty of bringing it to proof, and 
‘of the danger consoquently of the many theses argued 
out to prove it, Tb may, howover, bo after all a 
correct theory within limita which have yot to bo 
ascertained. “At any rate the pamphlet of Profea- 
sor Kalipada Mitra exhibits an honest, learned and 
level-headed attonapt to prove his point, 

R.O, Tasertx, 








‘History oy Mupurvar Ixpia, by Isuwant 
with Foreword by Puor. L, F. Rosnamoox- 
Writs, 1925. Indian Press, Allahabad. 
‘Tho only little fault T have to find with this 

Portly volume is firstly its size, O£1 pp. under one 

‘cover, which makes it too heavy to hold in the hand, 

fand secondly many Hindu natnes of Sanskrit form 





right. Having mado this little 
grumble, Thaveto any that it ia a very fine work of 
Criginal research, dealing with « period of special 
aificulty in Indian history betwoen the 
Harsha in 647 to the arrival of Babar 
Alter Harsha camo the Rajpute for 600 years, divid- 
ing India into amall evanescont States. ‘Then came 
Muhammad Ghor! in 1193, bringing in Mudammadan 
rule, and thea the "Slave Kings till 1206, when 
Alauddin Khilji raised an Empico for @ time, 
followed by Mahammad Tughlak who did the same, 
to be followed in turn by local Mubammadan 
Aynastion, including the Lodis of Delhi. At last 
‘came the Mughal Babur in 1526 to found an Empire 
with something like a central administration. A 
thousand yoars of confusion, which it requires 
hardy historian to tacklo, and Me. Ishwarh Prasad 
thas dono #9 with courage and great learning. He 
‘asks for suggestions, and here iaone Thave to make. 
1s it not time.to drop the unfortunate expression 
“Slave Kings of Delhi"? In their method of life, 
‘ompor and actions they wore anything but" slaves.” 
111 understand the teem aright, they were real 
mantuks, successful military adventurers, who in all 
Oriontal countries aroge out of the peculiar social 
system there provalout: The well-known Mam: 
Takes of Egypt seem to have boon of a 
sinalar nature, wo why not Mamlulea of Delhi t 
This is not & took that ean be examined thorough- 
ly in m review. ‘Thero ars too many pointe reised 
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in it, All that can be done is to look into ite view 
fof often recorded points in the history with which 
it deals. In doing 0 it will bo seen that Mr. 
Tshwari Prasad is bold in his opinions, but that is 
really in his favour, A scarchor is justified in 
forming his own views, 

Let me then consider some of the most prominent 
instances of his investigation. Firstly, after briefly 
Aescribing the rise of the loadors of the Turki guards 
of the Arab Khalifas in Persia to power, and the 
creation by them of petty principalities, he explains 
that one of thom, Alptogin, seized Ghazi in 933 
‘and was succeeded by his slave" Subaktogin in. 
076, a mamluk if ever thore wat one. Subuktegin 
was the first to attack India and defeated Jnipal 
of Lahore, and thus showed the way to India before 
hhia death in 907 to Mahmud of Ghazni, tho great 
raider. Mr. Ishwari Prasad rightly attributes his 
‘success to the want of ‘national patriotism " among 
‘the Rajput cbiefa, and ho also rightly says that 
ho “although a great conqueror was no barbarian.” 
Ho further says thnt the character of Mabroud has 
come down to us in two lines of report : to the 
Muslmans he was a champion of the faith, to the 
Hindus on inhwnan tyrant. Novertheless ‘ Mah- 
‘mud was e great leader of men, a just and upright 
rruler according to his lights, an integral and gifted 
‘soldier, a dispenser of justice, « patron of lotters, 
fand deserves to be ranked among tho greatest 
kings in tho world.” ‘This is an opinion which will 
‘have to be reckoned with by future historians, 
though Mr. Ishwari Prasad rightly says thnt 
‘Mahmud's work did not endure. ‘The aboye quoted 
remarks also show, nawill cortain others to be mado 
hhoreafter, that the honest historian should always 
ook into the character of the ancient evidenco he 
is exploring, as both contemporary and subsequent 
reporters aro apt to be biaased by their predilections. 

‘Mahinad's successors made no progress in India, 
fond it was not till a century and a half Inter that 
Muhammad Ghori, to give him the name adopted 
by Mr. Ishwari Prasad, who had overthrown tho 
last incompetont Ghamavide, mado any attempt 
‘at conquest. ‘Then followed the two battles of 
‘Torain in 1191 and 1192, with the dafeat and death 
of Rai Pithoura and in 1194 of Jaichand of Kanan), 
while his lieutenants, Kutbu'ddin Aibak and 
Muhammaddin Bakdhtiyar Khilji, took large portions: 
‘of Central and Eastern India down to the sea by 
1202. ‘The Rajpute had not improved and were 
defeated in detail. In 1200 Muhammad Ghort was 
‘murdered by a Khokhar on the way to Ghazni from 
Lohore, leaving bobind him @ largo Mussiman 
Kingdom in Northern India, Mr. Ishwari Prasad's 
version of the story is well worth consideration. 

“We now come to hia “estimate "" of Muhammad 
Ghorl. Tho difference betwoon him and Mahmud 
was that he had a political mind and Mahmud had 
not. Ho waa therefore ospablo of founding a State, 
‘He was moreover  munificent patron of literature. 
‘Hence bis namo bas boon handed down with fulsomo 











fattery, and here again we have the lesson before 
‘us ofthe care necossary when reading contemporary 
ovidence. In Persian history names of kings have 
‘come down ns good or bad, not becanse they wore 
‘euch, but boeause of their religious activity. ‘Thue 
the ‘competent Sasanian monarch Yagdajied 1 
(899-420) has become "the Sinner" for tolerating'the 
Christians, and his successor Bahram Gor (420-488) 
in undeservedly great hero for the opposite policy. 
So, too, the vigorous Kubad T (488-630) is to the 
Persians the very reverse of a hero, because of the 
‘support he gave to the Mazdakis, « communtitie 
sect, whose levelling nd free-love doctrines he 
found useful in repressing the power of the mag- 
nates, while Nawshirwan (Khusru, Chorross 1), 
531-879, tho restorer of orthodox doctrine (Zoroas: 
‘trinnism of kind) is a hero indeed. T remember 
tlso, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society rome 
years ago, remarking that great as Aurangzeb sas 
‘as an Emperor, his bigoted policy brought his 
Empire to ruin, and having my remarks at once 
controverted by a learned Afghan present; and then 
Tsay thet to him and his kind that groat protegonint 
of Islam was one who could do no wrong. We have 
‘therefore always to bo careful as to dealing with 
th evidence available ns to the churacter of Oriental 
rulers. ‘This isa point worth thorough investigation 
‘aa Mr. Isbwari Prasad’s historical estimates. will 
show us, 





Muhammad Ghori bad no son to micoeed him and 
‘ono of his lieutenants, Kutbu'ddin Aibak, originally 
@ Turki alave and essentially a momluk, was his 
ttuccessor om the throne of Delhi by sheer porsonal 
tnerit. ‘Thus was founded the dynasty, if we may 
call it #0, of tho Slave Kings, or as T should like to 
call it, of the Mamluks of Delhi, which lasted from 
1206 to 1290, during which every mamluk who: 
tmcceeded in turn was a romariablo man. After 
Kutbu'ddin Aibak came Altamish, who in 192g 
received a potent of investiture from tho Khalifa of 
Paghdad, and so founded a legal dynasty nt Delhi. 
‘Then in duo course camo Balban, a true mamluk of 
the most remarkable capacity of them all. On his 
death arose that political confusion so common in 
fall medial history everywhero, and out of this 
‘alalu'din Khiji omorged to tho front as king in 
1200, sind founded a dynasty. ‘The Khiljis, origin- 
ally Turks, bad settled in Afghanistan as a mixed 
aco, Jalalu'ddin was an okt man when ho euc- 
‘cooded and not really able to cope with the situation 
in which ho found himself, but he bad a nephew 
fad sonin-lay, Alau'dain Khilji, who rose to. bo 
fone of the greatest men in medinval India. ‘The 
{general account of his reiga is ofcourse wall known. 
Ho croated an Empire that practically covered all 
Thi, and ho propounded a theory of kingship that 
placed the monarch above the law: “I donot 
know whether this is lawful or unlawful, whatever 
T think to be for the good of tho Stato or suitable 
‘to the emergency, that I decree.” Ho was never 0 
Digoted Manlim, yot he il-treated the Hindus, which 
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fended in the undoing of the great Empire he had 
created for himself. Ho waa nevertheless the first 
to organise a real standing army and he fixed 0 
tariff of market prices, ‘This last was a proceeding 
that could not tast, but it shows the man and he 
was capable of enforcing it while he lived. Afr. 
Tnhwaci Prasad’s estimate of this truly wonderful 
personality is worth study : ‘the reiga of Alau'dain 
represents the highest water-mark of Mubammadan 
dospotism."" 


‘After Alou'ddin’s death in 1316 came the usual 
soramble for power and the dispersal of the bulk 
of the Empire, making possible the career of the 
slavo-ministor Malik Khuara and tho fiscal part of 
tho career of the eanuch slave Malik Kafur, both 
miscreants of tho first water, whatever their ability. 
‘Thon came in 1920 the turn of the Karauna Turks 
in tho person of Ghiyasu'ddin Toghlak, man of 
‘humble origin, but of the ability that mae monarch 
of his predecessors, the Slave Kings of Delhi, Me. 
Ishwari Prasad’s estimate of him as "a mild nnd 
benevolent ruler," as a man who + Joved simplicity 
and “frank joviality"” ie worth attention. Ho 





was however harsh to Hindus for —politioal 
reasons, 
But the most celebrated Tughlak war his aon 





Muhammad, tho "mad" King of Delhi, according 
to tho usual assumption, from 1225 to 1961, 
“Loarned, merciless, rotigious and mad” is the 
‘general improssion of this remarkable man, and he 
certainly tried some wonderful schornen, Me. 
Inhvwari Prasad's careful investigation, howover, 
brings him to quite different opinion, He 
‘arte by calling hitn “ Muharsmad 'Pughlak the ille 
starred idealist,” which is a startling view of him, 
to may tho least of it, ‘The gonoral idea of him faa 
boon challenged before now, but if wo wre to aooopt 
Mr. Inhwari Prasnd’s estimate wo must romodel our 
Improssions. Among other things ho saya: “tho 
‘verdict that declares him m cruel and bloodthirsty 
‘tyrant like Noro or Caligula does little juitico to his 
reat genius.” Ay to this romark I prosont Mr. 
Inhwari Prasad with another. We got our ideas 
‘about Nero largely from the estimates of his encinior, 
tho Christiana whom he porscouted, Have wo got 
them right ? He seems to have been a popular 
monarch to his contemporaries as a whol 


Muhammad Tughlak was succeeded hy Firu: 
‘Tughlak for 37 yours. Hero again Mr. Tehwari 
Prana upsets preconceived ideas, I nt all events 
‘hod looked upon Firuz Tughlak as a ran of poacotal 
ways and lofty character, as a valuable foil to, 
Muhammad Tughlak, but Me, Ishwari Prasad will 
have nono of this. “Ho dosoribes him ay a man 
“with little ambition and loa fitness for high 
Position,” and elsewhere as "*yreak and irresclate, 
‘Wall, as timo goes on, ono gets ncoustorned to fixed 
ideas becoming challenged. In the latest issue of 
the Journal of Indian History, is an article to show 
that it was Harsha and not Pulikesin II to whom 











Khusru TT of Persia sent his famous embassy, and 
{hat the ascription of the great picture at Ajanta 
had nothing to do with it, Some papers, too, rend 
‘at tho last Congress at Madras went to show that 
we have all been wrong about the date of Buddha's 
death, Obviously, even the sanin facts of Indian 
History nro till debatable, and it may bo that 
‘Mr. Ishyari Prasad is right aftor all. He in at any 
rate worth considering. However, whatever he was 
‘sto character, Firux Tughlak was a great adininia: 
‘trator, and that Mr. Ishwari Prasad seoms to. recog- 
nso, His death was followed aa usual by a seramblo 
for power, and the next ovent of the first importance 
was the invasion of Timur in 1898. Here once 
more wo havo uncertain history, for there are two 
viows of Timur : that of his friends and that of his 
eemion. ‘Tho controversy. in not settled yot. 
Mr. Tshwari Prasad does not however, direotly 
Implioute him in tho terrible mek of Dethi, which 
hho calls “tho snck of Dolhi by ‘Timur's soldiery. 
Bt it ted to the disintogeation of the Empire, 


Me. Iahwark Prasad then deals with the minor 
Dynastion that arose in Malwa, Gujarat, Jaunpur, 
Bongal and Khandosh, and with the Babioania and 
the Five Shabt Kingdoms of the Deooan—all of 
these, by the way, "*minoe " only because of the 
overpowering Delhi Empires. Abd then ho doala 
with Vijayanagar. In thin last caso wo havo @ 
‘Hindu Empire in the South keeping Muhamsmadan 
expansion effectively in eheck for 200 year»—1316 
to 1505—and even to this day tho history of Talamio 
fomilios in the South tn not that of thels history in 
the North, 


To Delhi meanwhile nothing of general importance 
happened in tho frst half of the 16th eontury tll 
tho Afghan Bahlol Lodi eame into power in 1451, 
Reco onoo more there are two views of Delhi rulars. 
‘To tho Mubammadans the Lodie were good rulers, 
to the Hindus they wore torrible iconoclaste. Mr. 
Tahwarl Prasad is again indopondent 7. * Bablol 
dosorvon a high place in history." His even groator 
son, Sikandar Lodi, who was tho first monarch to 
live at Ages, he dosoribes a ‘a narrow-minded 
bigot, but not devoid of the higher qualities of the 
hhoart and mind." Mrs Ishwari Prasad is hore 
striving to be fair even in the ease of a porscoutor 
of his faith, And thon, in Thrabim Lodi's time, 
who was ‘by no means an incompetent ruler 
came in 1820 Babur the Mughal and the Bottle of 
Panipat, when the use of field guna for tho first 
‘timo in India gavo the intevding Mughal tho victory. 
‘Thur ended the Middle Ages in India and the great 
‘Mogul Empire began. 

‘The time has not yet come to past judgment on 
this great book, but I have said enough to #how 
what it contains. It may also bo fairly said that 
it goes stondily from point to point, and doos at 
least place before us elowrly tho history of India 
Garing 0 most difeult and obscure period. 


R, 0, Tasrns, 
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KAPHAKA UPANIAD. 
‘PaaxtsuatHo wrest ax Iseopvorion axp Norxs. 
‘Br Prov. JARL CHARPENTIER, Ursata. 

‘Kathaka (or Ka{ha) Upanigad is ono of the best known amongst thoso often sublime and 
sometimes rambling texts known as Upanisads, Together with the Chdndogya it has perhaps 
fa claim to the foremost rank among them all, Tt has already been many times translated 
into various Enropean languages. 

It apparently belonged to that famous collection of fifty Upanizads which tho unhappy 
Prince Muhammad Ditri Shikdh caused to be translated into Persian. For, we find it in 
Anquotil Duperron’s woll-known collection! as No. XXXVIL, with tho bewildering namo 
Kiounit, Otherwise, the oldest translation into a European language, as far as T oan find, is the 
German one by Poley, Le. p. 113 agg. (1847)*. Other German translations are those by 
Bohtlingk* and by Professor Geldnes*, as woll as one of the throe first eallts by the Tate 
tamented Professor Hillebrandt®, There aro English translations by Max Miller, by Whitney®, 
by Hamo® and porhaps still others!°, Further, our text has boon translated into, Ttalian', 
and twice into Swedish'?, ‘There may be translations into other languages, too, but in that 
caso they have, unfortunately, escaped me. 

Of all theso translations that by Anquetil Duperron can scarcely claim moro than hit 
torical interest, though we know, thanks to tho researches of Dr. I 0. Schrader'8, that his 
work is still not without importance for the constitution of the toxt of certain minor Upani- 
gnds, Poloy's translation, on tho contrary, still sooms to be quite good, Certain emenda- 
tions of tho toxt were suggested by Buhtlingk and Whitney. Somo of them, of course, are 
quito useful, but tho majority seem to tho presont writer far too violent to bo acceptable; 
‘and it may be said, with all duo respect to Whitney, that his endeavours in the lino of toxt- 
emondation were not always very happy. Hume's translation makes easy reading, but it 
is simply an imitation and modification of that by Whitney, However, amongst all tho 
translations known to mo there is ono which stands out far above the others in penetration 
‘and clearness, viz., that by Professor Geldnor, the foremost living interproter of the Vedas. 
T gratefully confess that I owo vory much to this excellent pieoe of work, and it is only with 
great difidenco that Ihave ventured, upon various points, to differ from him. Several 
Sxoollont suggestions are also found in tho translation of Hillebrand’ which, however, is 
unfortunately incomplete, 

Of literature on this Upanignd, outside the works already quoted, there is little enough 
to bo mentioned here. A fow years ago Madhva’s commentary on it was edited by Dr. B, 

T Oupuek hat (deat, Seortum Teyendum), Torn. ii (Straabourg 1802), pp- 200-827, 

Feel himself explains this by the words: ‘Samalrotick, KhmiA, magne, magni mamenti : vol, 
edmond, animi motu, aliquid intendere "which i of cours, impomible. Weber, Ind. Stud ih, 196, gives no 
FManation, Teno, unfortuntely, find nn protable explanation, No. XXXVI in Anquell Duperro'a 
se isthe Kend, which i there called Kin. Howover, Colsbrooko (ct, Poloy, Abbandlung weber die 
adigen Schriften der Indier, p.70) mentions tho Kena ws tho 37th of the Atharven Upon, Ta it posible 
TRC Feiound is simply a misunderstood rondecing of Kena t 

2 On L, Boley ef. Winditch, Gewhichte der Sanokritphiologie, i, p. 04 sq. 

4 Device der stchaiochen Gesellchaft der Wasenschaften (further on quoted—SB.) 1800, 1. 127 sat 
ja. 1891, p. 85.00. 

tin Sankey Rekigionsyeachichtliches Lescbuch (1008), p. 202 6 

6 Awa Brahmanas und Upanisaden (1921), ps 116 a. SSBB. vol. XV, pel nge 

8 Transactions of the American Philological Association, XSI (1800), p- 88 1. 

9 The Thirteen Principat Upanishads (1021), p. 341 aq. 

10 hore ia at least a translation by Rose which, howover, T have not boon wblo to s90. 

At F, Belloni-Filippi, Za Képhaka Upanigad tradotta in Italiano, Pisa 1004. 

43 A, Batoaschorn, Kathaka Upanishad, Stockholm, 1902, and the late Professor K, F, Johanseon ia. 
Friimmande Religionsurkunder, ii, 183 4. 

10 Of, Minor Upanigads, vol. i, p. =¥ #4. 
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Heimann'4, We ought, of course, to be very grateful for every publication of that sort ; 
but the real interpretation of the text gets little help from those Vediintic commentators— 
whether Samkara or anyone else—who constantly interpret it according to their own philo- 
sophical tonots. Further, there is a short paper by Hillebrandt!® containing a few emonda- 
tions to our text and another by Professor Siog!* of the same nature. ‘The present writer 
always felt the highest consideration for the excellont services rendered by Professor Sieg 
to Vedic interpretation ; but he feels sorry to say that, with perhaps some very slight exeep- 
tions, he finds the suggestions of the professor concerning our Upanisad entirely out of the 
question. 

{When writing tho above article I was, unfortunately, unaware of the article on the 
Kéthaka Upanisad by Dr, Faddegon in the Mededeelingen der Kon, Akad. van Welen- 
echappen, Afa. Letlerkunde, Ded 56, Serie A, No. 1 (1923). But as our aims seem to differ 
widely this has perhaps not done much harm. The excollent work by Professors Belvalkar 
and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. ii, camo into my hands only after this article 
had gone to print.] 


‘Tho word Upanizad has generally boon interpreted as ‘secret scasion’ and ‘ searot 
teaching, secret doctrine.’ This interpretation apparently was known already to Anquetil 
Duperron, who translated it by secretum tegendum ; and has been endorsed by Buhtlingk- 
Roth, Max Miller, Deussen and others. There can, secording to my opinion, be no doubt 
whatsoever that this is the correct interpretation. It is quite true that the verb wpa-ni-sad= 
ovcurs in very few passages ; but when we find i in AV., xix, 41, 1, in the connection fapo 
diksim upanigeduh it is quits correctly rendered by Whituey-Lanman'? by ‘sat down in 
attendance upon.’ In Sat. Br., xi, 2, 3,7, we find the following words : ghrtam tanvdndn rsin 
gandharod upanigeduh ‘ the Gandharyas sat down in attendance upon the seers who were 
sacrificing ghee.’ Besides there is not much difference botween upa-ni-gad- and wpa-vad-,- 
the meaning of which cannot be doubtful, It means ‘to sit down neat someone,’ wis., in 
order to worship or honour him, to ask him for something, eto. Cf., eg. RV-i, 72, 5 iti, My 
5; vis 1, 6; Tail. 8,, ii, 5, 1, 2; MBh., vii, 5852; Raghwo, xvii, 22; Kathdsarite., 108, 21, eto.18- 
We may also remember the meaning of upa-vis- and the uso of this verb especially in 
the dramatic literature. The preposition upa itself and its uee in compound like upendra, 
te., also indicates the real meaning of upa(-ni)-pad-. 


‘The noun upanisad consequently means ' the sitting down (of the pupils) near (the Guru),” 
vis., in order to partake of his teaching. But apparently this word was not used in eonneo- 
tion with the ordinary teaching of the Vedio hymns or the Yajus formulas, which was nowise 
carried out in seorecy. It was a technical term denominating those sessions of the Gura 
and his pupil(s) 1° during which secret doctrines, such as those of Brahman-Atman, of 

44 Madheas Kommentar der Kéjhaka Upanigad, Hallo a, 8. 1022, 

15 ZDMG, lxviti, p, 579 5g. 

19 Aus Inline Kullur, Pestgabe far Richard eon Garbe (1927), p. 120. 5q. 

37 Adharva Veda Translation, p. 903. 

18 Cf, nho the moaning of wpanitadin in Sak Br. IX, 4, 9, 3 

18 Tho Upanitads, i will bo remembered are generally in to forus of dialogues between two 
4 teacher and pupil. Thus, eg., tho Kijhaka, where tho acting persons are only two, Yama 
Nocikotaa, or the dialogues between Uddilaka and Svetakotn in the Chiindogya Upanigad, ete. Cf. 
modern times, ¢g» the interviews of Princo Mubarninad Dir’ Shikth with the ascetic BabA 
LM. Haart ot Masignon, J.A., 1020: 2, p. 285 aq. Reve dw monde mussulman Ixil, 189.) 
pictures give us a good illustration of thoso upaniads between toscher and pupil. 
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Karman, ete.—the main tenets of the Aranyakas and the Upanisads—vere imparted.t0 
Tt was used then to denominate those doctrines themselves and finally the collections of texts 
in which those doctrines were preserved. Thus upanigad by and by got its Inter meaning of 
* socrot doctrine ’ in general. There is absolutely nothing queer or bewildering in this deve- 
lopment of the various meanings of the word. 

Curiously enough the late Professor Oldenberg did not agree with this clear and indubi- 
table explanation of the word upanisad.%t According to him the verb upa-ni-sad- should 
have exactly the same meaning as upa-ds- ; and consequently upanigad would mean * reve~ 
rence, worship.’ ‘This worship, however, according to Oldenberg, was not the worship of 
the teacher, but that of Brahman-Atman, and of other things held in reverence by the doo- 
trine of the Upanisads. In spite of the great authority of Oldenberg, this is quite wrong. 
For, if upanisad meant what he suggests, then it could, of course, only be applied to 
the lonely meditation of the yogf, the aamddhi or sanmyfsa and in no case whatsoever to 
the interviews between a teacher and his pupil. Moreover, the way in which Oldonberg 
wants to translate, in some passages, the word upanigad is clearly out of the question. We 
are quite prepared to admit that upanisad might, at times, mean something like ‘ reverence 
Tut then it simply denotes the respectful attitude in which the pupil sits down next to his 
Guru in order to receive the secret doctrine from him. 

Quite recently Polish Sanskritist, Dr. Stanislauy Schayer, has tried to establish still 
another meaning of the word upanigad34, According to him upanigad ‘is the equivalence 
between two magical substances to he arrived at during the act of wp@sana.'* From this 
original meaning of the word he derives the following secondary senses: (1) ‘secret formula of 
equivalence, secret knowledge in general ’ ;(2) ‘equivalence, substitute,’ and (3)* general inter- 
dependence between two substances, mutual interdependence, condition,’ Besides trans 
parent mistakes such as the curious misunderstanding of Panini i, 4, 79, or tho entirely 
wrong explanation of Pili upaniad, Dr. Schayer's paper contains translations which are 
apparently sheor absurdities, ‘Thus as concerns upa-ds.*4, when simple sentences like AY. 
X, 10, 26: vasdim mytyum upésate ‘ they adore the barren cow as Death * or Sat. Br. X, 6,3, 
12: aatyam brakmety updstta ‘ with the thought “truth is Brahman" one ought to worship 
it’ are translated in the following way : ‘sie umwerben (1) die Kuh als don Tod.” and ‘die 
Wahrheit ist das Brahman, s0 muss man (die Wabrheit) umwerben ().’ One could scarcely 
hit upon anything more erratic in the way of translation. ‘And in the same way the author 
treats the word upanigad. In Sat. Br., xii, 2, 2,13 we read: ahar iti saroam samvatearan 
saipd samoatearasyopanigat, which, of course, means : * the day is the whole year, that is the 
seoret meaning of the year.’ In the same way sdmadm upanigat in Ohdnd. Up., i, 13 4, 
means ' the secret (mystic) meaning of the sdmans '; of Dr, Schayer’s ‘ equivalence * there 
is not the slightest. trace anywhere. 

These examples picked out quite at random sufficiently prove that the hypothesis of 
Dr. Schayer is untenable, ‘There need not be the slightest doubt that upanigad has the 











30 We know, of cour, that wach sittings were strictly secret. Cf. egn Brh. Ar. Up ity 2 18, whose 
the great Yajonvaliyn takes Artabhiva Jiratidrava by the hand and leads him away’ to a place whero 
thoy could speak between four oyes. "And what they spoke of, that was karnian, and what they praised, 
hat was karma’ 

$1 ZDMG,, 1, p- 457 #q.3 of. Die Lehre der Upanishaten und die Anjange dex Buddhienus (1916) pp. 
37.9, 155 ea 348 89, 

33 Rocenik, Orjentaliatyceny wydaje Polakie towarsysteo Orjentalintyeene, vol, ii, (Low 102%), p. 87 





32 This definition is not quite an eary one. Te is, however, founded on the extremely artical and 
topay-turvy explanation of upa-ds- suggested by Dr. Schayor. 

26 On spade. in the Upanigads of-Senart, Florileyium Melchior de Voyié (Paris 1909), p. 075 99. 
‘is explanation of Upanigad ia, however, out of tho question, 
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meaning long ago adopted by Max Miller, Deussen, ete. Amongst the innumerable 
problems presented by Indian sacred lore this one at least can be counted as solved, 








Asis well known, the different Upanisads are counted as belonging to different Vedas, 
the vast majority consisting, of course, of Atharvana Upanisads, But there seems tobe 
some doubt about the position of the Kétlaka within the sacred lore, No doubt Anquetil 
Daperron’® described it as‘ex Atharban Beid desumptum,’ and Colebrooke enumerated 
it as the 35th and 36th upanigad of the Atharva-Veda, Still, he seoms to have had some 
doubts about that, as he tried to asoribe it both to tho Yajur-Veda and to the Paficaviméa- 
Brdkmaya of the Sima-Veda,*7 for which latter suggestion there is certainly not the slightest 
reason. According to Colebrooke, however, Samkara and Balakrsna should have commen- 
tated upon it as belonging to the Atharva-Veda, an assumption which has been eagerly en- 
dorsed by Weber?8, The consensus of the older authorities seems to be that the KAthaka 
is in reality an Upanisad of the Atharva Veda. 

This opinion, however, seems not to be too well founded. I do not lay much stress 
upon the fact that the contents of our Upaniead is not much like that of the Atharvana Upani- 
sads in goneral. For, if the Kéthaka did really belong to the Atharva-Veda it would un- 
doubtedly be the oldest of its species, and we would thus have no precedents from which to 
judge the contents of the earliest Atharvana Upanisads. But the name, Kafha ot Kéthaka, 
45 certainly inexplicable as that of an Upanigad belonging to the fourth Vedat? For, there 
cannot, of course, be the slightest doubt that this name Katha is identical with that of the 
old sage Katha, to whose school belonged that branch of the Yajur-Veda happily preserved 
fo us with the name of Kéfhaka-Samhitd. Judging from the name our Upanigad ought un- 
doubtedly to belong to that branch of the Black Yajur-Veda, 

In this connection we may perhaps draw attention to the fact that certain verses of our 
Upanigad are wholly or partly identical with verses from other Vedio texts, Of ‘these the 
verse 4, 0 is nearly the samo as AV. X, 8, 16; but at the same time its first line is identioal 
with the first line of Brh. Ar. Up., i, 5,23. Verse 2, 5 is—with the exception of one single 
word—identical with Mund. Up. 2, 8 31; butit is also identical with verso 7, 9 of the Maite, 
Up» a toxt said to belong to the Black Yajus, Verse 2, 23 is entirely identical with Mund. 
Up. 2, 3, while 5,15 tallies with Mund. Up. 2, 10, but also with verse 6, 14 of the Svet. Up., 
8 Black Yajur-Veda text. OF othor coincidences verse 2, 20 tallies with Taitt, dr. X, 10, 1 
and with Svet, Up, 3, 20; while 5, 12—19=Svet, Up. 6, 12—13, and 6, 9=Seet, Wp. 4, 20. 
Finally, parts of the verses 4, 10—11 make up the verse found in Brh, Ar, Up. iv, 4, 19, and 
verse 6, 14=Brh. dr. Up. iv, 4,7. Tn this enumeration I have not included the passages 


in our text borrowed from the Rig-veda nor the verses 6, 16—17, which are apparently a later 
addition. 











, Ihave not taken “into consieration “Tero the wuggeition of Me) MLR, Bolas, JHBRAS. oa, 
‘hat upanitad should mean ‘sitting down by tho meriGcial fig, anit ia uunoseasary and partly 





wrong. 
38 Oupnek‘hat, vol 





3 t, Poley, Le p. 
38 Ind. Studi, p. 195 
+9 Is it pomsiblo that the unexplained name Kiount in Anquotil Duperron's text (cf. supra p, 201, n, 2) 
has any connection with the attribution of our Upanigad to tho Atbarra.Veda ? 
3° That School is called Katha by Pan, iv, 3, 107, and is theeo mentioned together with the Carakds 
also meena of ths Black Yaju ‘There aro the Prdcya-Kashdh and the Kapishala-Kathdh, and they are 
‘leo mentioned together with other schools which ned not be named hare, 
21 The Munda, na well known, i ssppene to be the oldest existing Upaniad ofthe Atharva Veda; 
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On the whole, the most numerous coincidences are with texts belonging to the Yajur- 
‘Yoda, and we may conclude from this that our Upanigad most probably belongs to that Veda 
and to that Skid of it which is known as the Kéthaka, 








‘The story of Naciketas is found also in the Taitt. Br. ili, 11, 8, 1-5, » text which must 
undoubtedly belong to an older period than our Upanigad. We are told there that Uéan 
‘Vajaéravasa®? gave away all his earthly goods, and that his son, young Naciketas, threo tines 
asked his father to whom he wanted to give him. At last the father answered him : “To 
Death I give thee.” And when the boy started for the abode of Death a cortain ( divine )4* 
voice talked to him, advising him to arrive at the houso of Death while he was absent, ‘There 
hho was to stay fasting for three nights. When Death, having returned, asked him: “ What 
hast thou eaten the first night?” ho was to answer: “Thy offspring”; and likewise 
concerning the second night: Thy cattle,” and concerning the third : “ Thy good actions.” 
Death, apparently scared out of his wits upon hearing this terrible news, now speaks 
to him: “ Hail to thee, O venerable one {” says he, ‘* choose a boon ”—" Then may T living 
go to my father "—“ Choose a second one ""—“ Tell me the eternal reward of sacrifice and 
good works "36, thus he replied. Then he told him about this ‘Niciketa fire. Then forsooth 
his sacrifice and good works gave abundant fruit. . . . “ Choose a third ono,” he said. 
“Tell me how to ward off (apajiti)®* recurring death”, thus he replied, ‘Then he told him 
about this Naciketa fire. Then forsooth he warded off recurring death. 

‘This story tallies only partly with the Kafhaka Upanigad. According to the latter 
text Usan Vajusravasa—otherwise the famous Uddilaka Arupi—gave away all his earthly 
goods as dakinds8t His young son Naciketas#, when he saw the sacrificial cows being 
Jed away, was seized by longing for the heavenly worlds® and spoke a verse concerning 
those cows, which is not to be found in the Brihmana, ‘Three times he asks his father to 
whom he is going to give him, until finally the father answers; “I give thee to Death.’ 

‘There must be something like a gap in our present text at this point, for the connection 
is apparently broken and ean only be restored hypothetically. Anyhow, it is quite clear 
3 On hima of, Weber, Ind, Stud ii, p. 301 =q. and infra. 

9 That the fathor, ater having given everything olae array, should at Taxt have to give oven his own 
child undoubtedly reminds us of the stories of Hariéeandra and of the Buddhist ‘Vessantarajitake (Jdtabe 
57; Jatakemai 7 oe.) But the situations are, of course, entiroly diffrent, 

‘24 Thus tho commentary. 

6 iefapariayor me yitis Brihi. ‘Th Bib Tnd. edition incorrectly reds me keith rh. 

130 The commentary reads apaciti, probably only by misprint. 

37 That probably, though not’ nocemarily, moans that ho lad been olebrating a Sarvamedha, 
Cf. Hillobrandt, Ritwalliteratur, p. 154- 

8 The namo is dificult and tho various explanations suggested aro wnsatisfactory. ‘Tho Indian 
analysis No-fodteta (it), which waa endorsod by Bohthingk, SB. 1809, p. 120 is, of cours, without any 
aan satabver, But Professoe Wookernagel in his Altind. Gram. ii), 80 has quite correctly. pointed 
reat yet mach the form of nabra to be used aa the Brst part of « compound. ‘There ix no word eta, but 
Ferrould probably be found to have the same moaning arta, Thus nacietas would moan about the same 
‘as makaro-ketu or makara-dhvaja, well-known epithets of Kame ‘The son of Uddilaka Arupi, of course, 
a Beste tena (et. Protomer Liders,Peatechr. Windisch p.228fL.); itis, anyhow, remarkable that both names, 
eae eae and Becta betu, aoom to end in the same way. Nakro—though probably originally « colour 
amo—ean, howover, not bo identioal with Sees. 

39 Cf. infra. 

49 Hillebeandt, Aus Brakmanas und Upanishaden, p. 110, thought that we might Gnd Kero\an 
obliterated trace of a purusamedha in connection with the giving away of all woalth, To me this 
‘seems fairly probable, but it cannot be proved satisfactorily. 
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that in the next lines we find the young Brahman in the realm of Death, nay, even in the 
very palace of Yama, for whoso wishes he at once asks. T havo hositatingly attributed the 
verse 1, 6 to Mrlyu suggesting that he be the bailiff of Yama ; but I willingly admit that this 
is perhaps not strictly necessary, and that possibly Naciketas and Yama are the only speakers 
in the whole Upanisad.4t Of the (daivf)n4l known to the Brihmaya there is not the elightest 
trace in our text, nor is it necessary to assume its presence ; the whole thing is probably the pure 
fancy of an author who had before him some verses very much like 1, 6-0 of the Upanigad, 

Naciketas himself announces that he, a Brahman, enters every house like Agni Vais- 
vinara, the guest of all mankind, and proudly exhorts Yama to fetch him water. And he 
adds a sententious verse to remind the King of Death of the risks he is running by haying had 
4 Brahman in his house (for three nights, aa we get to know from verse 1, 9) without offering 
him food. Yama, in real fright, now offers him to choose three boons. Naciketas first of 
all wishes that his father may grect him joyfully when he returns to his house.4? ‘Then he 
wants to know about the fire that leads to heayen, and Yama explains to him the Niciketa- 
fire, though we do not get to know its secret. ‘This part, which Professor Goldner has quite 
aptly called the karmabiixda ends with vorse 1,19. ‘Thus far also goes the Brihmana 
episode, though there Naciketas in his third wish wants to know how to evade punarmplyu : 
‘and this is also done by means of the Naciketa-fire. 

It is extremely probable that there was an old story—possibly in metrical form—of a 
young Brahman by name Naciketas, who was taught by Yama how to build the fires in a 
way that leads to the heaven of the Vedio gods. And by worship (updeana) of, and speculation 
upon, that fire he would also be able to ward off renewed death, j.e., to obtain immortal life 
in the heaven of blins and sensual pleasures.¢6 

But in his third wish—punarmrtyor me ‘pajitim br@ki—thero was the point of start for 
‘a real Upanisadic treatise. In verse 1, 20 of our toxt Naciketas is made to ask what is the 
fato of the dead—not the dead in general, but the muli4b, as Raghavendra and Deussen 
have already stated—but Yama does not want to reveal his great secret, He offers the 
boy all that any living man would set his heart's desire upon, last of all lovely girls and sen- 
sual pleasures ; but Naciketas is steadfast, and at last Yama is forced to answer his question, 
and thus to explain the Brahman-Atman question. But ho does not do it very willingly, 
and Naciketas time after timet* has got to exhort him to keep to the point, ‘ 

‘Thus there begins in 1, 20 the real Upanisad, the jaénakinda', which consists of tho 
wholo of our text up to 6, 15, a verse that ends with the words etdad anuéésanam48 Most 
interproters have thought that the original Upanigad finished with Valli 3, and that 4-6 wore 
later additions, But even here Professor Geldner has seen more clearly and pointed out 
that there is a considerable stop after 3, 15 *, but that the Upanisad by no means ends there. 
He scems to me to be wrong only in that, following Raghavendra, he attributes verse 4, 3 
to Naciketas, which is unnecessary and does not improve tho senso of the passuge. 

‘#1 Thot this is the case in what is really tho Upanigad (vis. from 1, 29 to 6, 15) is quite regular, ef. 
supra p. 292 «, 

7 ash a goose ata vers sg ves a OCT of tho Beshmapa as the words parehi 
mrtyor orhdn in ili, 11, 8, 2 seem to bo a misinterprotation of grhdn in our text. 

42 ‘This wish really comprises two, viz, that tho fathor will be able to greet hitn, and that he himself 
will roturn to life. For there is no reason whatsoever for doubting that Nociketas, whan ho arrives at 
the house of Yama, ia physically dead, 

44 Vediache Stud., 45 Cl. AY. iv, 94, 2 ote, 

$8 CL. 2, 14; 5, 4. 47 Oi, Goldnor, Le. iii, p. 154 a 

As ‘The vorse 6, 16, wns taken from the Ohind. Up. vii, 8, 6, and put in hore by someone who bad 
totally misunderstood the word granthayoh in 6, 15. ‘Tho greater part of 6, 17 is taken from Suet. Up. 


ii, 13. Finally 6,8 is 0 sort of late potch.work with wrong grammatical forma, and. appacoatly a/dod 
Ys later time, 


1 3, 15-16 aro opparently later additions in an epi style, 
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By making this short comparison between the Taiftirfya Brdlanaya passage and the 
‘Upanigad we can, I think, see how the later one has originally been built up. 

‘The Kéfhaka is counted by Deussen and others as belonging to the second period of tha 
greater Upanigads which, however, tells us nothing about the time of ita origin. Olden- 
berg Iong ago®? found that metrically it is pre-Buddhist ; and Professor Stcherbatsky recently# 
seems to take this quite for granted, However, to say that its metre ia “ pre-Buddhist ” 
can only mean that it is in general more anciont-looking than the metres occurring in the 
oldest Buddhist texts, as eg. the Sutta-Nipata and others. But of their age we know no- 
thing—only that they did probably exist at the time of Aioka (¢.250.0.), ‘To me it appears 
that the surroundings are entirely the same that we mect with in the old Buddhism. The 
question put to Yama in verse 1, 20 is exactly the same as that repeatedly put to the Buddha, 
vis., “ does the Tathagata survive after death, or does he not survive 1” In 5, 11-12 dubkha 
and suiha seem to have the samo sense of ‘ unrest ’ and ‘ rest’ that they have in Buddhist 
philosophy, as proved by Professor Stoherbatsky ; sénti is just as well Buddhist as Upani- 
sadio, oto. It thus seems probable that our text belongs to about the same timo as tho 
oldest Buddhist texta—perhaps the fourth century v.c.—and that it originated in the same 
spiritual surroundings as did those works. 

Oldenberg once'® pointed to tho great similarity between the soene where Yama tries 
to evade the third question of Naciketas by offering him land, wealth, cattle, women and 
sexual pleasures, and the well-known one where Mira tries to divert the Bodhisattva from 
his designs on Buddhahood by tempting him with all the goods and pleasures of this world— 
‘amongst others with his three lovely daughters. ‘There is not the slightest doubt that theso 
soenes are closely connected with each other, But at tho bottom of them both is the old 
Indian idea of the holy man who is becoming a danger to the gods, and whose holiness they 
try to destroy by appealing to his carnal desires. 

Naviketas, the Brahman boy who overcomes the resistance of Death, is the male counter- 
part of the divine Savitri, who by her wise words induces Yama to release the soul of her 
dead husband Satyavin and give him back to life. Nothing better can be said for him than 
this, that in him and Sivitri Sanskrit literature has perhaps ereated its most ublime figures, 

With theso perfunctory remarks I turn to the toxt itself. It need soarcely be pointed 
out that I do not lay claim to any very startling discoveries, T venture to think that ina 
few passages I have perhaps succeeded a little better than previous interpreters—that is all, 

(To be continued.) 











9 BMA, a1, p. 8799. 

1 Centrat Conception of Buddhiom, p. 08. 

Of. Buddha, 604 ed, p. 60 ag. 

(2 Tho Apsaraacs such as Menaks, Urvail, ote, are well known as being tho tools of the gods in thoxo 
‘unsayoury endeavours of theirs, 
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SOME LITERARY NOTES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOVINDALILAMRTA, 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, MA. 

‘Tue Govindalttdmrla is a fairly popular Sanskrit Kavya among the Vaisnavas of 
Tt deals, as its name implies, with the amours of Radha and Krspa. Its popularity is at- 
tested by the fact of its having beon translated into Bengali yerso as early a3 1610 4.. by 
Yadunandana Disa. Numerous manuscripts of it found and noticed or described by various 
scholars in notices, reports and descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit MSS, in different parts 
of the world point to the same fact. But curiously enough there has been » good deal of 
confusion among scholars with regard to its authorship. ‘Thus one set of scholars attributes 
it to Raghunitha Disa, while another is inclined to suppose Raghunitha Bhat{a as its 
author.? 

All this confusion seems to have arisen ont of a verse which occurs, mutatis mutandis, 
at the end of every canto. At the end of the last canto it rans as follows :— 

a tocar reagriertares 

RE aegaiacraniea statedegna | 

oe depend difreniat 

aiid carhifeeraatoa: gaeaaifaes: || 

“This tho twenty-third canto, full of nightly amours, in tho Govindallldmrla which ix 

the fruit of waiting on Sri Ripa, the bee, as it were, of the feot-lotus of Sri Chaitanya— 
which was direoted by the scholarly Raghunitha Disa—which resulted from the companion- 
ship of Sci Jiva—which originated from the boon of Sri Raghunitha Bhatta, is complete,”” 

Evidently the verse does not name the author of the work, but only refers to persons 
throngh whose inspiration and help the author undertook and finished his work, 

But this should not lead one to suppose that the name of the author is not mentioned 
atall inthe work. It is true we have got no colophon proper to this work, where we could 
expect the name of the author. A verse however in the ast canto of the work (xxiii. 95) 
definitely refers to tho author. Tt runs — 


centayrs Aenea: | 
peut Mteestiraaine Fear Il 
“ This Govindalildmyla was composed? by Krenadlisa who was a bee to the feet-lotus 
of Srirtpa and Raghuniths,” 


‘This leaves scarcely any room for doubt as to the authorship of the work. But this 
is not the only place where Krsnadisa is referrod to as the author of tho book. He is dis- 
tinotly mentioned as the author by Yadunandana, both in the beginning and at the end of 
his metrical Bengali translation of it. ‘The commentary Saldnandavidhdyinf on it, aa con- 
tained in the published edition of the work, also attributes it to Krsnadisa in the introduo- 
tory verses, 


As a matter of fact the book is quite well-known, among the Vaisnavas of Bengal, as the 
work of Krsnadisa, ‘Tho edition of it, in Bengali characters, published from 
(Murshidabad) bears his name as the author, And it is a raatter for gratification that of all 
1 Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS, in the Bombay Presidency for ISS-I801, No. 804 jTbid for 1801- 
1895, Nos. 494, 495, 496 ; Deseriptive Catalogue of Sans, MSS, in the India Office, vol. VIL. No, 3878, 
2 Report on the Search of Sana, MSS, in the Bombay Presi tency for 1884-87, No. 350 ; Descriptive Oata- 
opus of Sans. MBSS.in the Library of the Oalcutla Sana, Col, vol. X. No, 32 ; Notices of Sankrit MSS., 


No mggllit Yoh IL No, 871; Duscriptice Catalogue of Sant. MSS. in the Bikaner Stale Librory, 
0. 488. 














* A moro literal translation of the verse would be >—"This nectar of tho amours of Govinda (Le. 
‘selected storios of lis amours) was collocted, ef.’ Bub thisis tantamount to saying that the work wat 
‘composed by Krypadaca, 
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published catalogues the Descriptive Catalogue of Sans, MSS. in the Ulwar State Library (p. 38) 
rightly attributes it to Kranadiisa4, 

‘This Krsnndisa scoms to be identical with Krspadisa Kavirdja, the well-known author 
of the Chaitanyacharitémria (a Bengali metrical work on the life-story of the great Vaisnava 
reformer of Bengal, viz., Chaitanya), which, by a statement of the author himself, was com- 
posed in 1503 s, 1581 a.p.)® He came after tho colebrated companions of Chaitanya 
‘viz, Ripagosviimin, Jivagosvimin, Raghunitha Disa and Raghundtha Bhatta and held 
them, as did all later Vaisnava Masters of Bengal, in high respect. This accounts for his 
reverential mention of them in the Govindallamrta, 





‘THOMAS CANA. 
By T. K. JOSEPH, BA., Lit. 
(Continued from page 165) 

6. Thomas Cana finds the crucifix in Malabar—Rox (1604) says that Thomas Cana 
found the Christians of Paru (Parur) wearing wooden crosees round their necks. ‘This point 
appears therefore to rest on an ancient tradition. (Cross, but not erucifix.] 

7. No ordained ministers in Malabar.—This is suspect. In Land's Anecdola, the Chris- 
tians of Malabar are several times represented as being without priests and leaders, i. at the 
persecution of Minikka Vichakar (the date of which appears to be 203315), and before the 
arrival of Thomas Cana. Cf. Mingana, op. cit., 43. Mingana (ibid., 18) has, however, found 
that “during the Patriarchate of Shablapha snd Papa, say about a.p. 295-300, Didi 
avid), bishop of Basrah, on the Persian Gulf, an eminent doctor, left his seo and 
went to India, where he evangelised many people.” [No one knows which part of 
India] 

In documentIV. 1. 4 we are told that there were clergy in Coromandel, but that they ‘neg- 
lected Malabar. We have some idea that long before a.D. 345 there was at Mylapore a mo- 
nastery of 200 monks, and that therefore the abandonment of the Christians in Malabar is 
fan exaggeration. ‘The church of Kuravalangad claims to beof the year 335120, 

Before A.D. 363 YOnin was Abbot of a monastery of St. ‘Thomas in India, near (or below) 
the black island (Syr. : gizarid dliméud). It had 200 monks. Theisland was neat the town 
of Milon, six days from Maron, and got its wino from Persia. It had date-trees and palm.treos 
and crabs of enormous size, It was the see of a bishop. ‘The inhabitants of Milon fished for 
pearls, Brother Pipa sailed to it from Mesopotamia, and it was constantly visited by soli- 
taries from Mesopotamia, Mingana doesnot know (ibid., 18—22) where to locate it. Hix 
efforts to place it in an island of the Persian Gulf are not convincing, He would not mind 
if it had been at Mylapore, since the place of St. Thomas’ tomb in India had a monastery and 
fs chureh't of vast size before 4.0. 504. Precisely. ‘There is room for it in Indin as early aa 
263, close to St. Thomas’ tomb, near the ‘ black sand " island, (Karumanal, a village on 











4 In recording thin Aufrecht in his Cataloyus Catalojoriem, vol. TT, Sepplement, curiouily makes 
Kryondiiea the #on of Roghunitha Bhatfa, The statement however licks any corroborative evidence, 

® Yedunandans, at the end of his translation of the Govindailldmrta, and the Saddnandavidhdyint, 
the Sanskrit commentary on it, inthe introductory vorees identify the two authors, atd there a no reason 
‘why wo should reject that identification. 

120 ‘This claim is not supported by any document. In fact the dates for the Malabar churclis in the 
Cotholio Directory are mere guesses in most cases. Wo know how in Bishop Lavigne's time thoso dates 
‘wore arrived at for the purposo of the Directory—trom mere tradition in mont cases, 

131 In spite of Modlycott's arguinents in his India and Thomas, (London, 1905, pp. 74-70) I think that 
the church and monastery that Theodore saw some time bofore Ad, 690 were in Edessa in cleitatem quam 
Syri Aedinam vocant: in mupra dicta igitur urbe, in qua beaton ortur dizimus tumulaton, (Ibid p. 80, 
note). 

Fy 
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‘the coast near Madras), near Milon'#? (Meilan? Mayila-pur). Mylapore had a fishery of 
Pearls at a much later date; it had coconnut-trees, and at least wild date-trees!# yielding 
Tiquor and sugar ; its crabs of enormous size may have been sea-turtles. If that were so, that 
monastery of 200 monks should have existed at least 100 years before, say, in A.D. 220-30, 
when the Acts of Thomas was composed in Edessa. The first monks must have known at 
Mylapore people who had knéwn there the Apostle Thomas or his immediate successors, the 
priest Sifur arid the deacon Prince Vizan. We thus reach down to St. Thomas himself st 
‘Mylapore. Mylapore is Calaniina. It was Calamina for Bar Hebracus in 1246-86, and the 
Mount of India on which St. Thomas preached and was killed was for Bar Hebracus near 
Calamina. It was Little Mount, Had we not this proof, we would have sufficient proof from 
Malabar that St. Thomas died and was martyred at Mylapore, ‘The whole of the Malabar 
tradition'*# supposes it, and that tradition, as we now see, was inherited by the present Chris- 
tians from those who lived in Malabar before! the arrival of Thomas Cons in .p, 343. 

‘The existence of a monastery of St. Thomas at Mylapore is borne out by what we find 
in Tytip’s History (Malayalam, Kottayam, 1889, pp. 81-82), After the death of St. ‘Thomas 
and before the arrival of Thomas Cana in 345, two of the 72 disciples of Mar Augen (Agwin, 
Angin), named SAbr and Sabri Yésu, came and looked after the church (of Malabar and 
Mylapore 2). They were students of the great college on the hill north-east of the town of 
bin (Nisibis 1). ‘These details are found in the genuine records still kept at Antioch in the 
archives of the Patriarch. Sabor died here. Sabri Yésu returned to his own country of Besa- 
naherim, and wrote and kept in the college an account of the Church founded by St. ‘Thomas 
in Malabar, Thus Ittiip, in extracts translated by Mr. Joseph. 

‘I believe that the names Sabér and Sabri Yésu belong to .p, $2518, while the rest seems: 
to belong toc. A.D. 363. Tttip, I learn from Mr. T. K. Joseph, mentions (p. 95 of an edition 
of his work, dated 1896) two bishops Mar Sabér and Mar Aprot who came to India from 
Babylon in 4.p. 825, in the ship of the merchant Savaris, This Savaris is no other than Sabir 
Jk6 or Yésu, Some call him Barééu ; others Job ; others Towrio and Thor. ‘The names which 
Tstdip should have had for the much earlier period are, I think, YOndn and ZAdod, eontemporn- 
ries, and successive abbots of the monastery of St. Thomas in India near (or below) the black 
island. Yonin had met in Egypt Mar Augén or Agwin, writes the historiographer Zidod, 
‘Yonan’s successor. And we know that Agwin died on the 2ist of Nisan, 674 of the era of the 
Greeks, i.e. April, A.p. 363. On the Convent of Eugene, see Assemani, Bibl, Orient., . I. 524. 
‘It is said that Angin came from the Nitrean Desert in Egypt with seventy disciples to Nisibis 
and founded near it, on Mount Izlt, a monastery where he gathered 350 monks. Many believe 
‘that monasticism for both soxes existed nt an even earlier datoin East Syria. Cf. Fortescue, 
‘The Lesser Eastern Churches, 42-43, 110. Crows of monks came daily from India, Persia, and 
Ethiopia to St. Jerome in Palestine (a.p. 986-420). ‘The pilgrim lady Sylvia (ABtheria) already 
speaks of the many pilgrims from Armenia, Persia, India, Ethiopia and Egypt who camo to 


122 Mion, six days from Maron. ‘The name Milon seoms to be derivable from Maliarpha (th old form 
‘of the name Mylapore, leo called Mayilai), 

128 The datestroes of Mylaporo re not real date palms, but palmyra palms, yielding “tiqnor and 

. toddy and a kind of dark-red sugar of big erystals, called ponantulkapfam in Malayalam. 

the extant versions of Malabar tradition do say thot St. Thomas lies baried in Mylapore, ‘These 
fare but 400 years old. And from thete to infor that in, eny, a.p. 160 Malabar tradition said that it wns Sty 
‘Thomas the Apostle himself that lay buried in Mylapore—if there wns any tomb at all thereat that. time— 
is not reasonable. From the tradition of 1900 to that of 150 isi far cry indeed. We do not know at all 
‘what Malabar or Mylapore tradition about the Mylapore tomb was in a.n. 100, 200, 300, 400, oF 600. We 
‘know Commas (535 A.p.) has not a ainglo word about St. ‘Thomas in Malabar. 

188 Wo do not know for certain whether before $45 4.0, the Malabar Chelstians regarded St, Thomas 
‘8 their apostle or not. Certain versions of Malabar tradition do indeed eny that it was Thomas Cana who 
{utroduced Christianity into Malabar. Malabar tradition is « hopolees muddle. 

420 Sabor and Sabel Youu are regarded by Thtup as quite different from Sabor and Prodh of $25 a, 
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‘the Holy Places (c. 383-388), In the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat (6th~7th century) we 
read that India had its monks in imitation of Egypt, Cf. Migne, PL., 73; 446. 

8 The Bishop of Antioch coming after another bishop—This must be wrong. Our 
writer stands alone here. ‘Thomas Cana is here made to bring the two bishops in tum. ‘The 
first time the bishop appears to be he of Oruoy or Edessa with his party of colonists, in 
which case there is no reason for bringing still another bishop from Antioch. The only 
‘apparent reason is that our author, confusing Oruoy with Antioch, felt the need of bringing » 
bishop from both places. 

9. The Dareoygul (Dhariyaikal)'** —This is explained by our writer (op. cif», p. 192) aa 
meaning “ those who were unmoved," i,¢. the Christians of only 8 families, out of an original 
64, who persovered during the persecution of Manikkavichakar ; 96 out of 160 families, he 
contends, apostatised outright from the beginning and became known as ‘ Munneygramacar,’ 
ot “the disciples of Manikkavassol.” In the list of the 18 castes by whom the Christians 
‘wore to be judged (cf. his note to p. 194 of wo have “ the head Munnigraummumatcheen 
or Manikavassel’s disciples, Sooders or Nairs.’ ‘There seems to be indeed among the Malabar 
Christians!®8 a tradition that these aro apostate Christians, Was this Miniikka Vichakar pos- 
sibly a Manichean ? ‘There would seem to have been a vast apostasy in Malabar, if we 
fare right in identifying with King Antrayos'*? (Andrew) of Cranganore the deacon-king 
Xanthippus-Xenophon of Sandaruk-Andrapolis-Andranopolis, converted by St. Thomas at 
the first town in Indiat90 where he landed, i.e, the king at whose court the marriage foast 
took place. 

10. The Colaycoyle—Might these not be the Christians of Parur, also called Parur 
Kottakkiyal, and corruptly Kutkayel in Land’s Anecdota | Thero is a touch of tradition 
here, Roz (1604) states that the first Christians found by Thomas Cana were those of 
Parur.31 

‘The Angelica must be tho Tamil anjili-maram (Arlocarpus hirsuta, Lam.): @ wood of 
great value on the Western Coast for ship-building, house-building, ete, Cf. Habson-Jobaon, 
‘angely-wood!82, 

‘The following list! of privileges said to have been granted to Thomas Cana is taken 
from an anonymous MS, by @ missionary, who in or after 1676 was living at the Carmelite 
Church of Anjicaimal (Ernakulam). His name, T sugaest, is Fr. Matthew of St. Josoph, who 























127 The Dareoygul are Taristylkkal, literally orthodox Christians, The term Tarise Church occurs in 
the Quilon copper platen of ¢ 890. According to John de Bente Corvino (: 1300) the Christians of China too 
aoe willed Taras, Tn Malayalam songa and prose accounts of the 17th, 16th centuries the term Tarutykkal 
Wrappliod toal Christions—thove of Malabar, of Mylapore and even the Portuguese, Tt was a eynonyi for 
saatetin word * Chritiani’ which hs displaced the old term Tarutaykke). *Unmoved is not the true 
tense ofthe word. Tt is from a Syriac word meaning orthodox. ‘Tartary Christians too were Tarsox. 

“ai The old men among the Hindu Manigmmakkar themselves admit that their ancestors were 
Christians. 

“20 The spurious song of 1001 stands alone in giving the name Andrew to the King of Crunganore 

180 Mout other authorities say that Andrapolis or Sandaruk was outside moder India altogether. 

131 Paras and Cranganore are very clowe to each other. Cotaycoyle is Kotfakektvil, Parur. 

132 Angeli in 2nnils, Arocarpus hirsuta, which yields durable timber used for a variety of purposes. 
say be called the teak of the lowlands. 

198 Moot ofthe peiviloge in this ist correspond to those in footnate 100, No. ¢—White cloth spread oo 
carpet isa vot of honour used even now at marriage foste. Only thechit elders can sit on it. No, 12-— 
Sr tonerate wgote from Cochin in 1679 of the custom existing inthis Malavar that there is no pollution 
Teieon theca Cletstiana and the Nayres, nor penalty of death, if there be marriage or frendahip, whereas 
ecording to the custom of the land, ther i, if they communicate, stay, or marry with other castes higher 
a ermerer than custom allows to them." (Ind. Ant. for July, 1027, p. 130}. No, 19-—Cheremailan resembles 
Malayalam Chdrmangslam in sound. ‘The Malayalam word means gong, but ite derivation is not known 
From atamtore comes the Malayalam word tampéry a kind of drut. 
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helped Van Rheede on his Hortus Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 12 vols,, 1676-1603. Cf, Sloano, 
‘MS, 2748-A, British Musoum, fol. 7r. 
(1) They may, the women as well as the men, crown themselves in the manner of 
kings, 
(2) They may play every kind of instruments, 
(3) They may ride on elephants on their feasta, = 
(4) They may light ond carry in their hands candles at all their feasts, 
(6) They may use big royal fans, in the manner of very great lords at their feasta 
and wear every sort of ornament and apparel, 
(6) They may in their feasts and solemnities uso white clothes and sit on thom. 
(7) They may in the streets wall: on white cloths, like noble and privileged persons, 
(8) Tn their feaste they may give shouts and signs of joy and jubilee, and also grant 
Permission to other Gentios to do the same, 
() In the journeys and processions of the feasts they may fire espingardes in sign 
of joy. 
(10) They may use every kind of jewels and ornaments of gold and silver and silk, 
(11) They may enjoy every royal privilege. 
(12) They may enter all houses of noble Nair families, converse with them, and travel 
with them, which is not granted to any other castes, a 
(13) They have all the privileges, permissions, liberties and powers for 
‘and solomnising in public all the day and night feasta, with bells, great and small, 
with drums and trumpots (alambores e cheremellas), processions and preachings, 
With greater freedom than in Europe, without any fear, but with vory great 
respect and esteem, 

The same writer says of tho Naddil*4 (fol. Sx): “They are a casto of hunters, and have 
zo other occupation ; they go about with their bows and arrows, and are obliged to aocom- 
Pany the Nairs, Gentios!$3 and Christian hunters."” 

Ho also lays stress on a great apostasy in Malabar in the time of a Nambuti sorverer, 
{fhangalajari" or * Changara ehiari’ (Saikarichirya)!#6, whom he confuses with Mnikka 
Vachakar, but places before the arrival of Thomas Cana, ‘Three hundred royal amilieat#? 
remained Christian and faithfal under persecution, Ho states also that tho very Hindus 
affirmed there was an image of Our Lady in the pagoda called Tir Corunfa!#8 belonging to 
the king of Upper Cranganore (fol. 10r.), 

11. Among four castes of Chitties we havo the Mullia Chittios, Did these come from 
Mayila (Mylapore)! We havo also the Pullivaula Chitties. May we compare Pullivaule 
Tih Pablava or Pallava tT find in a relation by Fr. Andrew Lopes, S.J, (1044) that at 
Ramananoor (Eishery Coast) there were Christians of Palavali caste, with whom the Para. 
vers fraternised. Had these been won back from among the people who at Bepar (Vaipar) 
and Bembar (Vembar) were Hindus in 1604, though they considored themselves of ancient 


Christian caste? In 1644 there were Christiana at both Vaipar and Bembar : 860 and 1900 
respectively. 











Krakaementter inay have, been a Manichaean, wrongly identied with Migikka the Savile tat, and 
Sailearichiteyn the great reformer of Hinduism in Malabar. 

von (ogi families’ here perhaps reects the appellation Mappa or the Syrian Christians, which 
‘Gouven (1909) translated as sons of Kings (Jornada, f, dy.) 

ie ae Cocana sabde for Tiew Kurampa, Sanskrit Sf Karama, the goddees Kili, who ‘wae ropresented 
wo Cui Zuimloonry of 1676 as Our Lady. Gama and his compunicas gos to ‘Mass *in a Hindu temple 
in Catiout, 1498. Cmte oti pT Rear Bae Pee 
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12, The list of Biehops.—This list of Bishops is a remarkable document. Most of the 
names and dates for 825-1500 are not found in our European authors. The list must how- 
ever be far from complete. Did all these bishops come from Antioch, as stated { In other 
‘words were they all Jacobite ¢ 

“Mar Sabore Ambroat’ of 4.p, $25 is Mar Sabér and Mar Aprdt (Prodh, Piri, ete.), 
‘The name of tho merchant ‘Towrio’ is a misspelling of Sowrio, Savaris, Sabir 160. Correa 
(1570) has strangely enough ‘ Apreto and Thor ’ (Lendas da India, I. 504). 

Fr, Bernard of St. Thomas (Brief Sketch of the History of the St. Thomas Christians, Trichi- 
nopoly, 1924, pp. 13, 19) has a similar list, to be compared with the Conancode MS, As he re- 
fers to Le Quien (I. col. 1275) for Mar Sabdr and Mir Prédh, his date for them, a.. 880, 
must be that of Le Quien. Fr. Bernard mentions that all these bishops were sent by the 
orthodox Patriarch of Antioch (pp. 12, 13, 19), [But see infra for Jacobite and Nestorian 
bishops.] 

‘He next names: 988: John; 1056: Thomas ; 1122 
1122 (perhaps the Jacob, 1122, of the Conancode MS.) ; 1231 (sic) : Joseph; 1235: David ; 
1295 : Paulos ; 1301: Jacob ; 1407: Jaballaha ; 1490 : John (add : and Thomas, who returned 
to Mesopotamia soon after, but returned in 1504) ; 1504: Thomas, Jaballaha, Jacob, and 
‘Denha (for these four see also Mingana, op. cit., 41-42), Ourlist shows that the bishops ap- 
pointed to India did not uniformly take the name Thomas, contrary to what certain writers 
have suggested, 

Raulin (Hist, eccles. Malabarica, Rome, 1745, p. 435) adds : John IT. in 890. 

For Jacob in 1321, see Mingana, op. cit., p. 60, where he is styled in Codex Syr. Vat, N. 
XXII: “ Bishop Mar Jacob, Metropolitan and director of the holy see of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
that is to say our director and the director of all the holy Church of Christian India.” Was 
he an Indian? Zechariah, son of Joseph, son of Zechariah, a deacon, who wrote the abovo 
in 1901, in a colophon, at the Church of St, Cyriacus of Shingala (Cranganore), calls himself a 
disciple and one of the relatives of this bishop. 

“In a.p, 1000 there resided at Cranganore a bishop named John, In a historical Syriac 
‘work it is written that he resuscitated his servant, i.c., the sacristan of the church of Cran- 
gmore. Gouvea says that Fr. Roz, Archbishop of Cranganore, read this in the aforesaid, 
Book, §, Giamil (Genuinae Relationes, Romae, 1902, p. 436) states that the book is still in 
the Vatican Library.” Cf. R. P. A. Kaliancara,!3° Défensio Indici Apostolatis Div. Thomae 
Ayostoli, Cochin, 1912, pp. 28-29. ‘Gouvea’ is a mistake for ‘de Souza ', Oriente Conguia- 
tado, Pte. I, Conq. 1, Div. 2,16. We have quoted elsewhere the very words of Roz. ‘The 
Mar Johannan of a.p. 1000 is no doubt the Johannes, Metropolitan, of a.p. 0$8 in the Con- 
ancode MS. 

Do Couto, Da Asia, Deo. 12, 0. 5 (t. 8, Lisboa, 1788,p. 288), writes of Mar Johannan : 
™ After the death of these Chaldeans [Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh], they sent to Babylonia 
asking for Bishops, as they had no facility to send to Rome, because through the death of these 
there was left to them only a Deacon, who assumed the work of a priest, thinking he could 
do so, since all were so ignorant. Receiving this message, the Greek Patriarch provided them 
with an Archbishop, called Mar Joanna, and the two Suffragans, his Coadjutors and future 
successors. ‘This Chaldean Archbishop arranged the Chaldean Breviary which this Church 
used until now, and he made his residence at Cranganor. By the death of this Archbishop 
and these Bishops, (P. 289) there succeeded another, called Mar Jacob, who had also come 
from Babylonia ; he governed many years, and died about the year 1500.” Do Couto’s last 
ate cannot be correct. The story of the single deacon who assumed the work of a priest 
is also told about a.p, 1490. It is possible however that at times the priesthood had 
practically died out in Malabar. From a report by Mesopotamian bishops, who cams to 
Malabar in 1555 and visited the Syrian Churches during two years and a half, we learn 

Tao R. P. A, Kaliancara is a fictitious name, ‘Tho author died a few years ago, 






john TIT, who went to Rome in 
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there were only 5 priests left. Cf. Fr. Bernard, op, cit,, p. 32. By * Greck Patriarch " 
Couto understood « Nestorian Patriarch. According to him the Greek Patriarch who sent 
Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh was a Nestorian, 

John de’ Marignolli met the Patriarch of the St, Thomas Christians (c, 1948), but whether 
‘at Mylapore or in Malabar or at Bagdad, which he also visited, is nob stated, ; 

Gouvea (Jornada, 1606, fol. 76r) states that, in the Church of Diamper in which the Coun- 
cil of 1699 was held, lay buried a Nestorian bishop.!49 He does not however give his name or 
his period. He only remarks that Diamper had been the sce of some Nestorian bishops. In 
1599 they showed still at Diamper some of the things which had belonged to the said bishop, 
among them a very short and narrow bed on which he slept for penanee. ‘ Going to sleep 
on it one night, he did not rise for Matins," Possibly, his name is still remembered at 
Diamper, and his grave shown. a 

Le Quien, quoting many weighty authors (Tom, II, Paris, 1740, pp. 1086-87-88) says 
that the Patriarch of Antioch wed to appoint ‘ Catholicoses ' who had not the title of Patri« 
arch, although they were in authority above the Bishops, and that these Catholicoses were 
consccrating Bishops to govern the above-mentioned countries [Indin, Persia, eto). ‘Tho 
‘same Le Quien in the samo place says that in A.p, 1000 the Nestorian Patriarch Abraham II. 
of Babylon sent up a potition to the Caliph of Bagdad, stating that « Catholicos tundor tho 
Patriarch of Antioch was during night time consecrating bishops for the torritorien under hia 
jurisdiction, ‘Theroupon tho consecrating Catholicos and the consecrated bishops wero 
‘seized and imprisoned. A letter of Poter, Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch in ¢ommunion 
with Rome, written about 1050 4.p, to Dominic of Graden, throws further light on the aub: 
ject (Lo Quien, ib.). ‘Tho Patriarch claims that his actual jurisdiction extends to the far 
East, including 1 that ho appoints Catholicoses for Babylon, and other regions, and that 
‘these Catholicosea hive supervision over several bishops, but that they do not take tho titlo 
of Patriarch. Cf. Bernard of St, Thomas, op, cit. p, 12. Nilos Doxopatrios, notary of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who wrote (c, A.0, 1143) a history for King Roger of Ricily, ataton 
that the Patriarch of Antioch still appoints and sends a Catholicos to Romogyris'4¥ in Indias 
Cf. Germann, Die Kirche der Thomaschristen, Giitersloh, 1877, p, 163, n. 1, Sovoral Portus 
guese writers note that at times Jacobite bishops ax well as Nestorian bishops came to India 
before the arrival of tho Portuguese, [Has Peter in communion with Rome, ¢, 10801) 

Wo have purposely included this list of bishops in this study, Tt must prove that Mala 
bar itself can help in the reconstruction ofits Christian history, If in 1820 the Syrians could 
look back 1000 years, up to A.n. 825, it was possible for them, who nover passed from barba- 
tinm into civilisation, to do the same in 4-p, 825, and to reach down to St, Thomas himself, 
Chronology was a tradition in tho East. It had a cult for genealogies, In 1509, Menezes 
mot aman in Malabar who was 123 years old, and who could give not only the years, but the 
months and days he had lived. ‘He had scored on sticks the days and the months and the 
Years, (Gouvea, Jornada, fol. 108r,) Our list ought to stimulate further research in Malabar 
for the period 825-1000. For the earlior period we look for help chiofly to Mesopotamia, A 
considerable amount of facts and dates has been gathered already for the period 900-825, 
“More must exist, Even here Malabar can help, when it can give us in a MS, of ©. 1700, dis- 
covered by Mr. T. K,Josoph, the dates 203 for Manikka Vichakar’s persecution of the Chris. 
tians of Kavéripattanam, and 315 for his coming to Quilon. [In spite of Menezes’, Van 
Goons’ and Tippu’s holocaust of Malayalam and Syrino MSS, itis axtromely gratifying to seo 
that several valuable historical records still survive among us in Malabar, ‘They have yot 
to be published.) 

140 Perhaps Mar Sopor or Mar Pro of ap, 826, 

141 Romogyris seems to be formed from (Ko)fungalore (Cranganore) by aphesis, nintation of # intow. 
rerreentca te tsb) and th adtion of « Greok mths, Chrebeal fis by Burp sometimes 
ropeowented by r. 
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NEW TYPES OF COPPER COINS OF ‘THE SULTANS OF GUJARAT. 
By ©. R, SINGHAL. 

‘Iw 1023, while cutting a passage through the hill north-east of Marole near Andhori rail- 
way station in Salsette for laying the Tansa Pipe Line, the labourers of the Tata Construction, 
Company discovered a copper vessel measuring four feet two inches in circumference and one 
foot in height. Half of this vessel was filled with coins covered with such a thiok layer of 
vyerdigris that itwasa difficult task to mako out anything from them. ‘This vessel was remoy- 
‘ed from ita find spot to Vakola on the east of Santa Crus, where it remained for sometime 
with Mr. Master, who was acting as an Agent to the'Tata Construction Company. 

Thave seen the exact spot where these coins wore found. ‘The vessel containing coins was 
found at a depth of about four feet from the surface of the elevated rook which was being 
cut for making a passage for the Tansa Pipe Line, Round about this spot, there are hills and. 
junglo, and no traces of earlior or present habitation are found, ‘The present village of Marole 
ji also at a distance of about two-and-a-half miles from this place. Tt is very strango that big 
hoard of coins like this should be found in such a solitary place. It does not seem to be the 
‘work of thieves, as the vessel with coins is too heavy to have been carried away by them from a 
distant place and been buried in this hilly area; nor was the intrinsic value of the coins so groat 
‘stoinduce thom to undertake such an enterprise. ‘There is, however, s small stream with flowing 
‘water just at the foot of this hill; and as T was told by the representative of the Tata Construc- 
tion Company that thero are some old bridges a little higher up on the cast, itis not unlikely 
that thesite may have been very near to some trunk road conneoting Gujarit with the Deooan. 
‘How and under what conditions the treasure was buried remains a mystory all the same, 

Mr. H. B, Clayton, I.C.8,, the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, communicated thia 
information to the Museum authorities, and was kind enough to offer this find to the musoum 
if it had any numismatic importance, ‘Three of these coins sent by him for examination wore 
found to be of the Sultns of Gujarit, It was expected that such a big hoard of coins was 
gure to reveal somo now dates and types of tho coins of the Sultins of Gujarat, and acoord- 
ingly I was doputed to bring the whole find, intact with its receptacle, on a bullock oart from 
Vakola to the Museum, 

‘As stated above, these coins were covered with such a thick coating of verdigria that it 
‘was not possible to decipher the inscriptions and assign them to any king. Besides some of 
them had stuck together in the form of big lumps which could not be separated without 
endangering the surfaces of some of the specimens, After some difficulty the services of « 
chomical assistant wore made available, and the work of scientific cleaning and docipherment 
cto,, could then be taken in hand in right earnest, 

‘This find, consisting of about 6100 coins, is presumably the largest: and one of the most 
important finds of the coins of this dynasty. In the first instance the collection was roughly 
‘examined, and coins were separated according to differont Sultins of Gujarit, Next more 
detailed and minute examination was made, when the dated were separated from the undated; 
‘and ultimately those bearing now dates and representing new types were separated for pur- 
poses of publication. 

‘About half a dozen scholars have written learned articles on coins of this dynasty, but 
Indian Numismatists will ever remain grateful to the late Dr. G. P. Taylor, who published his 
‘scholarly and exhaustive article on the coins of the Gujarat Sultanat in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1003. 

Incidentally it was noticed by me that Mr. E, E, Oliver had contributed an article to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. LVIIL, 1889, pp. 1-12), wherein he described thirty- 
{wo coins of theSultins of Gujarit. Coins No. XI to XIII are assigned to Mahmiid Shih I of 
Gujarit, while really they are of Mahmdd Shih and Kalim Ullah of the Bahmant Dynasty, 
‘as pointed out by Dr. Taylor in hisarticle, Coins No. XVE and XVIL are described by him as 
doubtful, Dr. Taylor also made a nogative statement to the effect that they are not of the 
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Sultans of Gujartt. ‘These coins belong to the Niztm Shaht dynasty of Akmadnagar, Recently 
in 1026, Profesor 8. H, Hodivala has contibuted a learned article on the unpublished coins 
of the Sultans of Gujarit to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

‘The coins which will be described in this paper are believed to be new types 
and have not been published anywhere so far. ‘This find consists of coins of the Sultans of 
Gujarit from Ahmad I to Bahédur Shih, but it is specially rich in the coins of Mahmiéd T to 
Bahddur Shih. ‘The coins of Ahmad T and Bahadur Shih found in this hoard bear dates 
S43 and 941 4.1., respectively, Therefore these coins cover a period of about century. As 
the coins of Babidur Shah are of so late a date as 941 4.4. it is, therefore, believed that this 
hoard of coins was buried in the earth somewhere in the closing year of Bahidur Shih reign, 
‘This hoard also contains a large number of specimens of Mugaffar Shih 11, out of which 
the dated coins are of 930 4.x., the last two figures written in the reverse position, — Bestdes 
it may be interesting to note that one coin of Firdiz IIT, ‘Tughlag, (752-790 a.n,), two coins 
of Husain Shih of Jaunpur (863-881 a.m.) and one coin of Shihi-Hind (published by Dr. 
G. P, Taylor in Num. Suppt. No. 33) are also found in this hoard. 

J am not in a position to explain how these coins got mixed with this hoard of the 
coins of the Sultans of Gujarit. ‘The presence of these four coins may be the result of some 
oversight, It would not be safe to make any more definite 

‘The new types which Tam going to describe belong to Mabmid Shih T, Mugaffar Shih Tt 
and Bahadur Shih. 

From the historical point of view, the coins of Mabmd Shih T are the most important, 
‘as they appear to extend the period of Mabmiid Shah's reign to 919 .1. 

Coins of MahmOd Shah I. 
Coins of Mabmdd Shih T bearing the date 919 ar. have not been noticed so far, All 
is authorities say with one voice that Mabmid I reigned up 
In the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, part 1, 1806, pp. 248, there is the 














“From 1508 Mahmud remained at his capital till his death in December a.n. 1513 at the 
age of sixty-seven years and three months, after a reign of fifty-four years and one month.” 
Now the year 919 4.x, began on the 9th March 1613 4.»., and Mabmitd died in December 1513 
4.p., i, nine months later. The coin, therefore, corroborates the statement in the Gazetteer 
anil extends the period of Mabmid's coinage right up to the year of his death, ie, up to 910 
Ax. There is ono more important coin of this Sultin which has on it the mint town Muhame 
madibid. Dr. Taylor says in his article, on page 317, “In silver tho issue must have been 
considerable—my cabinet contains some thirteen specimens—but I have never found » sine 
ale copper coin bearing the name of this mint.” Silver coins of this Sultdn of the later dates 
are found ; copper coins have been noticed of dates up to 911 o 912 a,x only, but this hoard 
Contains coins of all the years from 911 to 919 a.., except 918, 

Colns of Mugaffar Shah 11, 

‘Thero are four new types in the coins of Mugaffar Shih IT, The interesting coins are 
thoso which bear -Sl+ -L! lS below tho name of Mugaffar Shih. Tn one caso tho logend is writ 
ten in such an unusual way that it becomes altogether inexplicable. Silver coins with this 
legend are found, but I have not come across any copper coin bearing it, Dr. Taylor hns des- 
cribed one silver coin of Mugaffar Shih II with Sle aU! 14 as logend (vide No. 50, page 333 of 
hisarticle), But he says this coin may be Mugaflar Shah THT, to whom it ia assigned in the 
British Musoum Catalogue, Mubammadan States, No, 440." 1 have scen a photograph of the 
coin in the British Muscum referred to by Dr, Taylor, and Iam of opinion that both these 
eins belong to Mugaffar Shih IE, as the coin which I have got is more or less similar to them, 

Coins of Bahadur Shan, 

‘The coins of Bahiidar Shih aro very important in as much os they contaia about eigh 

Dew varieties not published so far.  Muhammadan numismatists, I boliove, will “bo. 
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delighted to ace these coins as they present quite a now way of inscribing the legends. Some 
‘of thecoins bear thesame inscription on the obverse and reverse, while others have obverse of 
‘ono type and reverse of another type. ‘This may be the result of the illiteraoy of the work- 
‘men who were employed to strike these coins, These coins will be fully described in the 
‘eatalogue given below — 
Catatocus oF Cors, 
Mahmdd shah 1, 
‘No.1. 214 grains: Mint ?: a. 919. 
Obverse. Same as T. 
Reverse. Same as T. 22, but 919 as date. 
Coins of this date are not known so far. 
No, 2. 216 grains : Mint Muhammadabéd ; a.n. (9) 15. 
Obverse in circle. auf seae 
fbb 
wb als 
eae wy seme 
Reverse. Same as T. 22, but (9]13 as date. 
Copper coins with Mubammadabtd as mint town have not been found so far. 
No, 3. 141 grains: Mint ?: an. ? 








Obverse in circle. oth 
us 
er) 

Reverse. Same as T. 26. 

‘Mugaffar Shah I. 
No.4, 220 grains : Mint ? : a.m, 929. 
Obverse in circle. (4) pie 

ry 

(Ste AU)}) als 


Reverse. Same as T. 44. 
No. 5, 219 grains ; Mint ?: an, ? 
Obverse in circle. 
(cu!) 
lb, 
a) 
allo 
Reverse. Same as T. 44. 
No.6, 217 grains : Mint ?: an. t 
‘Obverse in circle. 

(ow ) 
ofits, 
ad, 

Reverse. Same as T, 44. 


Copper coins of Mugaffar Shih IT with -St« UI SL have not boon desoribed up till now, 
‘Coin No. 6 is similar to No. 5 but it presents the strange way of writing tle i) ol. ‘This 
coin proved difficult to decipher because the upper stroke of 3 is joined with |, thus giving 
‘8 strange appearance, 

No.7. 220 grains : Mint 1: a.x. 930. 
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Obverse in circle gible! 
a ibe 
Sle Ui ols 
Reverse same as T. 44. 
In the date the last two figures are inscribed in the reverse position, I have got about 
90 coins in which the date is inscribed in this fashion, 
‘Bahadur Shah. 
No. 8. 216 grains : Mint : ar. 938, 
Obverse in circle. ap 
e 
alter 
Ob 
Reverse same as T. 62, but date 938, 
In this coin Mugaffar Shah is inscribed at the top while Bahadur Shah is in the middle, 
No.9, 219 grains : Mint ? : an. 933, 
Obverse in circle. 
Obs 


Reverse, Illegible. 


‘This is altogether a new type. ‘The inscription on the reverse is very complicated. ‘These 
coins range in dates from 932 to 934 A. ‘These eoins may be the earliest specimens of 
Bahadur Shah. 

No. 10. 145 grains : Mint ? : a.m. 932. 





e 


Same as above. 
‘This is a smaller specimen. 
No, 11. 218 grains : Mint ?: aan. 934. 
Obverse in circle. 
obi 
ee. 
qe 


Reverso same as T. 52. 
‘The insoription on obverse is written in a different way altogether. 
No. 12. 218 grains: Mint ?: at, 93X, 

Obverse same as above. 
Reverse. 





‘The reverso of this coin is same ns T.52 but it beara eftl=!! silly! in the place of Wail»! 
No. 13, 219 grains: Mint t: aa. 98X. 
* Both reverse impressions. 
Ono is same as the illegible reverse of No. 9 above. 
‘The other is same as reverse of T. 52. 
No. 14. 219 grains : Mint 1: aat. 1 
‘Obverse and reverse same as reverse of T. 52. 
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No. 15. 216 grains : Mint #: at. ? 

‘Obverse and reverse same as obyerse of coin No, 11 above. 

No. 16. 218 grains: Mint t: am. ? 

Both obverse impressions. 

One is same as obverse of No. 9 above. 

‘The other is same as obverse of No. 11 above. 

Goins Nos. 13 to 16 may be considered as mistakes in minting. 

[Nore.—Profeesor §. H. Hodivala, the well-known authority on Gujarit numismaties, on reading the 
above artilo ia tho fist instance, made soveral comments, which were referred back to the author. Omit 
ting points that havo boon settled or which are not of e=rential importance, tho isaue of the correspondence 
‘ay bo brifly ummarized below for tho benefit of our readers. 

Profemor Hodivala considers the most important point to be the question of the date of the death of 
Mhundid I. Ho has examined six specimens of tho coins which Me. Singhal reads as of O19 at, and 
‘thinker that tho figures on three of these (written in the roverse order) not improbably stand for 914, ‘The 
‘Bombay Gazeteer, he suggests, is at bert » second-hand authority: and tho statement therein is, moreover, 
discounted by the foct that the compiler has not quoted the soureo of his information, in view of the disere: 
‘paney of two yours from the dato found in the moat accredited Persian histories, ch as the Tabagde-- 
Tiber, Tarihi Firisha, Mirdti-Sikandart and Mirdt<-Abmadt. Ho pointe out that while there are 
Mabmndd I coins of 917 and, ax now described, of 910, there are none of 918; and ho also draws attention to 
‘the fact that two copper coins of Mazaffar IT, are registered by Mr, Nelson Wright (Indian Museum Gat- 
lalopue, 11, Gujarkt, Nos, 67 and 8) which aro clearly dated in 918. “He thinks it would bo hazardous 
fo bate on theve coins a theory for upsotting the accepted chronology of the two reigns concerned. Prof. 
Hoodivala also pointed out that tho phrase ,$Le ,l/I"SL4 isa common adjunct on thesilver coins of Muraffar. 
Me, Singhal says as to this that ho only roferred to tho peouliar way in which the letters were inscribed, and 
{fo the fact that, though found on silver coins, copper coins with this legend had not hitherto been described. 

"To Professor Hodivaln Mr, Singhal’ coin No. § is the most interesting of thove described, as he finds 
the style or script very similar to that of the *Sbik-idlind' coins, of which he poseonses a largo number of 
specimens, on some of which the margins, which have hitherto defied deciphorment, can bo read without 
Teach difficulty, and about which he bas been preparing @ paper to show that they were struck, not by 
Babur or HumiyGn, but by Bahidur. 

‘Numbers 13 to 16 Mr. Hodivals would prefer to class as freaks —Jorse Enron] 
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Amcumovosrcar, Sunvey oF IXDIA: ANNUAK RE 
rot, 1024-2, Faited by J. F. Braxisrox, 
124%98 ; pp. xii, 270 ; 43 Plates. Calcutta, 1927, 
Me, Blakiston, who edits this report, tly pre- 

tudes it with a feeling reference to the great loss 

trurtained by the Department in the untimely death 
towards the close of the year of that distinguished 
asohaologist,D. Brainerd Spooner. 

ection Teontaina a munmary of the conservation 
work (including repair), which forma ao essential « 
aan eran othe depute, caied ot 
Mraring the year. Due attention is being paid to 
the motection from erosion and other destructive 
‘tgensica of important inscriptions. Under this head 
wenotice arelerence to exploration work beneath the 

Fmausoio at, Tughanib, which bao 
shown thot the graves within are the real sepulchres, 
fand that there ia no erypt beneath, ax hd been 

‘thought. 

Section II deals with exploration and research, 
At Toxila rubstential progress was made in the 
‘excavation of the older city on the Bhir Mound 
find of the later Scytho-Parthian city of Sitkap 
funder the supervision of Sir John Marsball, who 
fecords an important find of 1167 silver coins, 
mostly punch-zarked Indian lasses, incloding some 
fn the shape of oblong bent baré fom 14 to 2 inches 














{in length, but also 3 Greek coins of special interest. 
fand a well worn sijlos of the Persian empire. Two 
‘of the Greek ooina are of Alexander the Great and 
fone of Philip Aridacus. Apart from the fact that 
this isthe frat recorded find of sch coins in India, 
the discovery helps to confirm previous eonslasions- 
fs to the period when Indian punch-marked coins 
‘were in circulation wad to fix the date for the upper 
mata of buildings on the Bhie Mound. Among 
other interesting antiquities found at these sites 
‘may be mentioned 18 copper coins of Kadphises 
Tand 2 of Aves Tf, and 4 terracotta ‘votive tanks,” 
recalling those in ‘use ia anolent Egypt as far back 
‘as the third dynasty. Exploration conducted by 
Mr. H. Hargreaves on mounds near Sibi, Kuchlak, 
‘Saranan and Mastung in Baluchistan indicated that 
the sites had been occupied for a considerable time 
before and after the Christian era; but it seems 
unlikely that the remaina can throw any light on 
Indo-Sumerinn history or art, 

‘The chict interest of the report, however, um. 
doubtedly lies in the farther details aflorded of the 
work being earried on ot Mohenjo-daro in the Lar- 
Knna district of Sind and at Harappa in the Mont- 
gomery district of the Panjab, which reveals to as 
the existence of a prehistoric civilization on the 
plains of the Indus comparable with that of Sumer 
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‘and of Elam, and carries us back all at once to 0 
period ua far anterior to the times of Gyrus the Great 
1s age ties from un. ‘These at Moen, 
covering an area of about a square mile of rolling 
tmounda, seems to have lain originally on the western 
bank ofthe Indas, which haa sinoe shifted ite channel 
further to the east. Wherever trenches have been 
sunke in these mounds," writes Sir J. Maraball, the 
Fermains have been disclosed immediately below the 
surface of a finely built elty of the Chalooithie 
peviod (Sed tuillennium 0.0.) and beneath thia ety 
‘ot layer after layer of earlier structures ercoted aus- 
ccenively on the ruins of their predecessors” ‘The 
lwildings exposed in the uppermost sicatum com. 
prise temples and dwelling houses constrocted of 
Kiln-burnt and sundsied bricks, ‘The houses ace 
bare of ornament, but “ remarkable for the excel 
Jence of their construction and for the relatively 
high degree of comfort evidenced by the presence of 
wells, bath-rooms, brick flooring and an elaborate 
system of drainage, all of which go to indicate 
social condition of the people surprisingly advanced 
for the age in which they wee living,” that is to may 
in the transition stage between the sione and copper 
fagea They were using stone knives or sorapers of 
the erudest types, yet were faniiar with the working 
‘of copper, gold, silver and lead and probably of 
mercury also, and were cograving seals “ia a style 
worthy of the best Mycenaean act.” On these scala 
wwe find the tiger, lephant, thinooeros and. various 
‘other animals, delineated but not, ae t seems, the 
horse, which Sie John muggeste was probably im: 
ported into India at a later date by' the Aryans: 
‘The imsriptions on these seals are all ia the pleto: 
‘graphio script of the period, and have yet to be 
‘lceiphered, Among the mans of antiquities v0 tar 
recovered mention may be made of two weiking 
paste stamp seals, one with a" Brakmani ball” 
(bor indicus) device in relist and another with a 
representation of the ered fig tre (Pics rlijiona), 
as the details of the leaves clearly show. The hand 
some and well preserved painted vase, 2 ff in. 
in height, found ut site D and the other pieces of 
painted pottery at once mggest cotaparizon with the 
painted pottery from Sasa and that recently dis 
‘covered hy Me. Langdon at Jetndet.Nase in Mesopo- 
tamia, Tt ja noteworthy ‘thet wong the finde 
registered during the season, which we nee told far 
exceeded the total recorded jn single teason at 
any other rite in India, were 177 shell object, ind. 
eating an extensive use of seashells for purpose 
‘of inlay as well nt for personal ornarnenta. At the 
present time Mohenjo-daro mutt be nome 200 raflea 
from the vea by the shortest land route, and making 
allowance for the ndvance of the deltals coastline 
fn the coarse of five millennia, the ancient city rmaxt 
have fain about as far trom the south of the ladas 
by river. A maritime connexion at least is elenely 
soggested, though there be yet no definite evidence 
intercourse with Sumer and Elam by sea, at 
Professor Sayee las pointed out, 

‘At Harappa, in the Moi distect ot the 
‘Panjab, some 489 miles away, by the side of on old 

















bed of the Ravi (or was it in ancient times @ x0. 
‘more important river *) bave been found remains 
‘of very similar character, goneeally apenking, At- 
‘tention was frst deawn to thie site by Mason in 
1826, and five yeara later by Burnet Ca 
examined the ste in 1859, 1856 and 1872-3, and it 
‘was in his report for the latter year that the famous 
*Harappa seal,” the flest of the *IndoSumerian * 
scale to be found, was described end illustrated. 
We are told thot several previously’ unknowa sites 
in this vicinity have been revealed by an esperi- 
rental aeroplane survey along some Gf4y males of 
the old bed of the Ravi, 

Important ae arc the Snds rooorded in these 
pages, much more hn heen discovered during the 
Aree years that have since elapsed, as we gather 
from an account communiaated to the Times news: 
paper, especially at Harappa, where antiquities have 
been found of a type even eaclier than those obtained 
fs far at Mohenjo-daro, It would be dificalt to 
‘exgyerate the value from the poiat of view of the 
history of excly eivilization of the discoveries 
already made at these two sites and of those likely 
to follow when adequate staff and fands are avall- 
able to conduct operstions on a sele commenmirate 
with theie importance. Scholars re becoming 
‘impatient for » comprehensive nnd up-to-date report 
con discoveries that mart mace an epoch in 
history of archeological research, nd 
‘complete rewdjastment of previous views on. the 
w-alled “Aryan” civilisation of India, Long 
cherished Deli are indeed being shattered, and old 
theories revolationized ; and we begin to realize 
that arclstological exploration is still more or less in 
ita infancy. All interested in the mubjeot will al 
eagerly await the romulte of the exploration and 
excavation work recently carried out by Sie Aurel 
‘Stein in Makrin, the Gedeosia inhabited by 
phiagi, of Arrian, where will probably be found tenses 
‘of one at least ofthe ines of intercourse hy land. bet~ 
ween ancient Sumer and Elam and the Indue 
basin, 
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cription is given of @ Mathura image of the Nis 
Dadhikarna of the Kushioa period, and « new find 
is recorded of 15 Andhra lead coins from the Gunter 
district, some of which are of Gautamiputes Sita- 
earn and Visisthiputea ‘The numerous 
plats ae Cooley Proalaed Whe ea ay 
‘mins in theso annanl reports are maps showing the 
Position at all events of the principal sites where 
exploration has been carried out, in relation to the 
surrounding country or to geographical features 
‘marked on the available Survey abects, 
©. BA, W. Ouwmax. 





INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION. 


‘The eleventh annual session of the Indian Historical Records Commission will be held 
at Nagpur on the Sth and 6th December 1928, His Excellency the Governor of the Central 
Provinces has kindly consented to open the proceedings of the Commission on the morning 
of the 5th December. 

‘The following is the personnel of the Indian Historical Records Commission — 

1. Seorctary to the Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

(ex-officio President). 

2. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., C.LE,, (lately Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta 
University). 
Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, M.A., M.B.E., UES., Principal, Presidency College, Caloutta. 
Mr. H.G. Rawlinson, M.A., LES., Principal, Decoan College, Poona, 
Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., LES, Keeper of the Records of the Government of the 
‘Punjab, Lahore. 
Mr. G'S. Sardesai, B.A., Poona, 
‘The Curator, Madras Record Office, Madras, (ex-ofcio). 

of the Reoords of the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. (ex-officio), 

Mr. A. F.M. Abdul Ali, M.A., F.R.S.L., Keoper of the Records of the Government 
of India, (-offcio Secretary.) 
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KAPHAKA UPANISAD. 
‘Teasscarko wren ax Inrnonucriox Axo Nores. 
By Puor, JARL CHARPENTIER, Ursaua. 


(Continued from page 207.) 
FIRST ADHYAYA. 
Vallt 1. 


Vian Vajadravasa’4 forsooth gave away all his earthly possessions, His was a son, Naci- 
ketasss by name (1). While the sacrificial gifts wer taken away* longing' took possession 
of him though he was only a young boy*®. And he thought to himself: (2) 

“These (cows) have drunk water, chewed grass, given milk and are barren®?; verily, 
bliss*® are those worlds to which he goes who gives such ones away.” (3) 





14 Udan gonoraly is translated by ‘in seal (Wh.), “with aoal (HL), “Korn (B.) olen which giver an 
‘tonto. For, if tho man gave away all his powsessiona it ia quite obvious that he did it willingly of even with 
‘toni. Wobor, Oldonberg and Goldner have thus rightly soon in it a proper same, would sagged that 
‘this toxt (aa well as Tait 2.) did originally rend Uéd ha vai Vajairasaudh ote., ie the name wad originally 
‘Udan, vehich wax identioal with the Avestan Usan (nom. Uva, ef. Bartholomme Altiran. Wd, 406), Whoo 
‘hia wost lator misunderstood it was altered into the senscloss Udon ha wai ote. On Vajadracua cf. Weber, 
Inds Stud, ii, 201 09, 
On this name of, aupra p. 205. 

4 Anothor translation la attempted by Hillebrandt, ZDMQ..Ixvili, 680. But Hl has slightly miaua- 
oestood the situation, and we need not follow him here, 


81 Sraddihd invariably is translated by ‘faith or *Glaubo just as inv. 13 draddadhdna in tranalated 
by ‘who have faith’). But oven the vory artificial explanations show that thoro ia something wrong in 
‘nich a tennalation : and ‘faith in our sonto of tho word has got nothing to do with the feolings of the 
‘young Nucikotws, Longing for a happioe world, to whioh both tho giver and the gifts are to proveed, i what 
hho fools. Srandhi, according to tho dictionaries, has this nonwo only in the opios and the elamical literature, 
but thin is by no means ware, Simply to translate tho word by ‘faith "in toxta like the Rigvoda is cortain- 
ly wrong , 08 it ereaten in modern readors an impremion which is totally foreign to the Vedio hymns, I 
i quite teu» that the Latin erédo and etymolagically connected words in the Caltic langungea monn * to brant, 
to believe,’ bat this proves nothing for draddhd ; nor doo tho Avaytan zrazald. always onan the same, 
‘Tho original sonse of Srad-dhd is, of course, “to put one's heart upon a thing.’ which may just ws woll moan 
"10 Long for “as *to trust, 


4 The commentary on Tait, Br. tl, 12, 8, L oxplaing kumdra by upanayamayogyavayasta, which iv 
ectainly corroot. AK Naciketas wax a Brahinan hoy he consequently ought to have been about eight 
yours of uge (ct. Hillebrandt, Rieualiteratur, p. 80%.) 

5» twdriya originally has a vory concrete sons, viz, that of polenta wiilis (fs en Maitr. 8, IV, 1, $)4 
lator on it also means power of procreation in both sexes, Consequently nirindriya when used of '@ man 
rmicana impotens, when of a woman seria, * barren.’ ‘To tranalato nirindriyA® by * deren. Sinne botrodigt 
find,’ ns does Professor Sieg (Pesigobe Rix. Garbe, p, 120) is grammatically and etymologieally 
irapomible, 

© Curiously enough T have found no single translator who has understood this pamage correctly, 
“Hillobeanidt, for example , looked upon tho fest lino of tho worse as boing wholly sonseloss, and it his tranala. 
tion simply loft it out (Aus Rrahmanas u. Upanianden p. 117) x nod we need not go further inte the variout 
interpretations as none of thein is antiafantory. Wo rust read, instead of tho scsclem unandd in the second. 
Hine, divantd nda te fokd}, * bls vecily are those world.’ ‘Tho iden is this: tho barren (nirindriyd) cow 
fa tho wad, the wae ateriis, which i the macrificial gift (dakyied) expecially npt to bo given to the Beahmoans. 
‘Araple materials concerning this opinion are found jan work by the late Professor Tohantwon, tymotagiaches 
‘u. Wortgeachichtiches (posthumously edited by the presont weiter, Upaala, 1927), p. 00 sq. Co 
the SacrlBicer (Yajamdna) who givot away sush cows goos to hoaven, to the realm of blim (el RV. ix, 113, 
Al:ydtrdnand@i ca médad co mitas pramida deate| ki'marya yttrdptih ké'mdb etc, T venture to think that 
fn this way the passage becomes wholly sensible. ‘The parallels to tho first words quoted by Hume, Thirteen 
Principal Upanishods, p. 341 0. 2, ace without any importance. 
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KATHAKA UPANISAD. 
Teaxstarey win ax Ixtuopucriox 4xp Nores. 
By Pao, JARL CHARPENTIER, Ursata. 


(Continued from page 207.) 
FIRST ADHYAYA. 


Vallt 1. 


Vian Vajaéravasa*’ forsooth gave away all his earthly possessions. His was a son, Naci- 
‘keas** by name (1). While the sacrificial gifts wero taken away® longing®™ took possession 
of him though he was only a young boy8. And he thought to himself: (2) 


“Those (cows) have drunk water, chewed grass, given milk and are barren®? ; verily, 
bliss#9 are those worlds to which he goes who gives such ones away.” (3) 

54 Udan gonerally is translated by ‘in zeal (Wh.), ‘with weal (HL), ‘orn (B.) ote, which gives no 
‘tours, For, if the man gave away all his pontomions it is quite obvious that he did i¢ williigly or oven with 
anal, Wobor, Oldonbarg and Goldner have thus rightly acon in it m proper name. T would saggort that 
thin toxt (aa well ae Tait, Br.) did originally road Ud ha was V@jadranasah ote, tthe narne was Originally 
Céan, which was identical with the Avertan Uean (nom, Ura, of Bartholomie Altiran, Wb, 400), When 
thin waa later misundorstood it was altered into tho sonsolem Udon ha vai ete. On VAjalranen of. Wobwr, 
Ind, Stud, ii, 201 9, 

88 On this name ef, avpra p. 208, 

68 Another translation is attompted by Hullobrandt, ZOMQ. Ixvili, 680. Bab Ht has slightly misun- 
ocstood the vituation, and wo need not follow hian here. 

41 Sroka invariably i teanalatod by ‘faith * or *Glaubo? Gust a in v, 13 draddadhina in translated 
by ‘who have faith), But oven tho very artificial explanations show that thore in something wrong in 
snuch  (eanalation : and “faith in oue senso of the word has got nothing to do with tho footings of the 
‘young Naciketns, Longing for « happier work to whioh both the givwe and Ube ite are to proneed, ia whas 
tuo fools, Sada, aooording to the diotionaios, has this nso only ia th epies and the olasicnl literature, 
bout thi in by no means mare, Simply to teanalate tho word hy ‘faith in texta ike tho Rigewda ia cartain- 
ly wrong , an it ereaton in modern roadern an itopeosion which in totaly foroign to tho Vedio hymns, It 
i quite trun that tho Latin erédo and atymologicnlly connected words in tho Colt Iangunges moan *to teun, 
to boliovo,’ but this provne nothing for draddhd; nor doo tho Avestan aras-dd. always mapan tho asime, 
“the original sonke of Srad.dla- is, of course, *to put one's heart upon a thing," which may just ws woll mean, 
“10 long for “as *to teust,” 


54 The commentary on ‘Tait. Br. ii, 12, 8, 1 explain Kundra by upanayanayervavayasia, which Wa 
octainly correst, Ae Nacikeltae was w Beahman boy he consequmntly ought to have been about eight 
yours of ago (of. Rillebrand, Rituallteratur, p. 60 9.) 


4» invdriya originally has n very conorete ons, wis., that of potentia pirili : (of @g Maitr. 8. 1V, 7, 4): 
lator on it aleo means power of procreation in both sexes. Consequently nirindriya when used of man 
moans impotent, whon of a woman serie, ‘barren.’ ‘To tranalato nirindrivdh by ‘deren. Sinno botriodigt 

.' na doos Professor Sieg (Festyobo Riv, Garbe, p. 120) ia grammatically and etyroologieally 
impossible. 

60 Curiously enough T havo found no single translator who hav understood this pamnge correctly, 
Hillebrandt, for example , looked upon tho fest lin of tho verve a8 boing wholly somos, and in his transla. 
‘ion simply loft it out (Aus Zrahmanaa w, Upanianden p. 117); and we need not go further into the varkous 
intorprotations as none of tein i mitiafactory. Wo must read, instead of the sonselew anand in the second 
tino, dwanté nda te loth, *blisx vocily are thoso worlds.’ The idea is this: tho barren (nirindriy@) cow 
‘a the eadd, the vacen aterilis, which is tho sacrficia gift (dakeind) expecially apt to be given to the Brahmans. 
Aruplo materials eoncorning this opinion are found ina work by the late Professor Johansson, Btymoléisches 
4. ortgcachichUiches (posthumously: edited by the prosont writer. Upsala, 1927), p. 60 aq. 
the Sacritcer (Yajamdnn) who givms away such cows goes to hoavan, othe realm of bile (ef. RP. ix, 113, 
Nipdtrdinandd ca mds ca médah prumibda Goate| ki'manya yatrdptdh ké'mdh ote. I venture to think that 
in this way the passage becomes wholly senaible. ‘The parallola to the frat words quoted by Hume, Thirteen, 
Principal Upanishads, p. 341 n. 2, are without any importance, . 
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He said to his father = “Dad, to whom doest thou give mo?” A second time, a third 
time, He (tho father) suid to him : “I give thoe to Death,” ® (4) Y 








Nacikelas: “I arrive’? ng tho first of many (men), I arrive in the company of many® 
(people) ; what then hath Yama to be done that now he wants to do through me ¥” (5) 

Mrtyu (2): " Look forward : aa (did) the former ones—look backward !—so (do) the 
Inter ones ; mortal man ripens like seod, like seed he is born again.4* (6) 

Nacikelas*® : " Like (Agai) Vaiivinara the Brahman enters every house as a Way- 
faring guost. "8 Him they appease thus: fetch (mo) water, thou son of Vivasvin ! (7) 

“Hope and expectations, soviability and good fellowship, the reward of sacrifice and 
good works, all sons and eattle—all this the Brahman wrenches from that man of small 
wit in whose house he dwells not being offered food." (8)88 

Yama; " Bocause, 0 Brahman, for three nights thou hast dwelt fasting in my house, 
‘though a worshipful guest—hail to theo, O Brahman, and welfare to me !—therefore choose 
thou just three boons®®,"” (9) ‘ 


Nacitetas: “That Gautama may be at peace in his mind, of happy thoughts, and 


not worrying about me, O Death, that full of joy he may greet me when let loose by thee, 
this I choose as the first of three boonst®,"" (10) 


#1 All the transiators havo auumed (in accordance with the oominentary on the Tait, Bir.) that the 
Sathor utters thove words in anger at having boea Importuned by the asomingly aensaless queationa of the 
on, But if wo read, as has just boon auggonted, dnand instead of anand in v. 3 tho question of the 400 
4m not vonsolom at all, and thera is no noed for the fathor to fea} way angor. Hillebran dt, ZDAG, Ixville 
‘A, worrecty stated that the fathor doar not epaak in anger, and Profemor Sieg. 6. p. 120 aq. follows hit 
=Mriyu should bo translated by “Death * (not ‘death *); ho ia the mesenger of Yasha according to AV 
vil, 2, 21 (et. the Buddhist idea of tho devadata, Morrie JPTS,. 1885, p. 62). 

* Correctly Hothlingk $B, 1800, p. 120+ emi = dyocehdmi; Naoiketas apparently annownoes hie 
srrival in Yanan's house, 

) bahindn madhyanah=ahindm madiye, ‘There iv no discrepancy between these words and the 
Preceding ono. No help towards the interpretation is readorad by Profomor Siog., Le. p. 130. 

4 The frst half of this versa ia not very clear, and it is vory wnnertain to whom wo ought to attribute 
it. T have hositatingly suggested Mrtyu, the mesenger of Yom, who has fetched Naciketma and oo00r 
Panios him to hia master’s house. Wh. think that it ia apokon hy Nacikotas himalf, in which he ia follow. 
ed hy Hume: H. thinks of « person accotpanying him; G. of the ‘secret voice,” the (dateljed, which 
in, however, only a fanoy of tho Tait, Br. and ite commentary ; B, speaks of a * builiff of Yauna which ie 
mainly the anne point of view as my own,’ But it must be admitted that this in all very wooartaln, 

45 This vorso gonorally is atteibuted to Yama’ bailiff oF to the *Bocrot Voloe.’ Both atteituthons 
‘re fanciful and unneoamary. Yama now has acrived on tho scwue, and the proud Brahman boy announ- 
‘cos hiraself to him, 

*¢ Wo havo got to remember that Agni Vaitvionra and the Bratman are alike the welcome guests 
of every human lodging. ‘Thus grhdn does not mean *e houso" ; it is prognantly plural In senso and meat 
fomothing like ‘avery hiowsn? 

87 seidptirte cortainly cannot be interpreted in the way nuggestad by Huine, Le, p.JM@ n. 6. Cl. Able 
Br. vil, 155 ieldpartae te lokam sulrtom dyub prajdm erajiya, ete. 

The contonte of this verse exactly correspond to Told. Hr. iby 1, ty wheee, in roply to. Yania'a 
‘questions, Nacikotas tells him that on the frat night ho haa cousurned his oftpring, on the second night hie 
ul-on the third night hin good work, 
Whitnoy, Ls p. 04, complains of the moteieal disorder of the secand half-varse, but his owa efforts 
to repair it are futile. In ¢ wo havo simply to rend auoeti (ao already BOnilingk p, 191}; ind wo whould 
‘apparently read: tarmdt pravitrin (u) wardn ermtyoa (u oeurs ia 1, 14; 2, 1:4, 9 eto.) Al this i fairly almplo. 

7 This verse hn been misunderstood all through  thore is just aa little tale of the father being angry. 

wrth the son here aa elore. stuananyue means “free from worries just aa in MBA. 1, 6114 ete, ‘The 


father is, however, in grave doutt and anxiety as to the fate of the son. From these he ought to be liberated, 
‘and Nooikotas himeelf net looso by Yaron. 
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Yama; “ As of old he will be full of joy't ; the son of Uddilaka Arani has (already) 
bbeon let loose by mel#, In peace will he sleep every night, free from worries when having 
scent thee released from the jaws of Death,” (11) 

Naciketas : “In the heavenly world there is no fear of any kind, (for) thou art not 
there, nor does one (there) fear old agett, Having overcome both, hunger and thirst, having 
left sorrow behind one rejoices in the heavenly world.’* (12) 

“Thou, O Death, knowest the (sacrificial) fire leading to heaven ; proclaim it then to 
me who am longing’S (to know). ‘Those in the heavenly world partako of immortality. 
‘This I choose as my second boon.” (13) 

Yama ; “I proclaim it to theo—and do thou listen carefully to me—being conversant 
with the fire that leads to heaven, O Naciketas ! Know it as the obtainment of the eternal 
world anil its bass, know it as being deposited in the secret place.” (14) 

Ho taught him of that fire which is tho beginning of the world, which bricks (are needed) 
and how many and how (to be laid). And this one (Naciketas) repeated it word after word. 
‘Then Daath, woll pleasod, again spoke to him. (15) 

14To him with a loving mind spoke the great one: "“Tnow grant thee one mote boon, 
‘This fire shall bo (known) by thy name; and take thou also this multicoloured chain'?,"" (16) 

“Building three Niciketa-fires'#, entering into union with three, and performing 
threo nctions*® one goos beyond birth and death. Ffaving known and meditated upon (the 
toxts) brahma jajidnam and devam fdyams! he for eternal timo goos to this pewee®?." (17) 











11 Vie, when tho son returns to him. 

72 ‘This soome tho only possible translation. Geldner's translation : “ Zurdelgokebrt ixt der Sobn dea 
Vddilaka Arup), don ich gebon hiews" is very clover but rexrcoly pomible. Hillebrandt, however, quite 
correatly, says Arupi, Sohn dos UddAlaks, int (hicrmit) von mir entlassen.”  Provious translators, 
misled by Sampkara, have taken AudéAlabt to be=Udédlabe which ia, of course, linposeible, Yama tmnplls 
citly tells Nacikotat that bo ia already free to 4o back. 

79 dadrécdn, Korn, 8.8. 1891, p. 86; Whitnay, be. p. 04. 

14 Bohilingk (in accordance with Pap, i, 4, 26) would profor na jardyé bibheti, ‘Tho grammar of our 
toxt is fae from Phoinoan, but stil the iartrumental (jarayd) woos wcarvely poaniblo, 

fn. 67 supra, 

14 Moat scholars, ae M. Mallor SBE. XV, 6.1; Whitney, fc, p. 96 Hiltobrand Je, p. 178; and Siogy fe. 
1p: 130, consider vy. 16:18 ws boing a later interpolation on altogether futila reasons. On tho contrary 
thoy aro absolutely necessary in ordor to wnderstand tho text: of Galiaee, Ved. Stud. ily 154 ne Le 

17 "he word aPhtd ovetrs hore and in 2, 3, but is otherwise unknown in the litornture. ‘The explang- 
tions are manifold, and differ from ench other to a great degree. Sankara apparently know an old and 
fairly correct interpretation, which he tenders by dabdavatt rafnamayt mdid ‘a rattling chain of jewels; 
‘but hia other explanations (dhutsitd gatih Aarmamayt and artih kutsid madhajonaproerta) show ue 
‘that ho was in a hopoloss muddle as to the real nense of tho word. ‘The Petersburg dictionarion hesitatingy 
translatoit by ‘way ', while M. Maller, Dotssen and others interpret it as moaning ‘chain * or * garland * 

uma, Le. p. 344}, BOhtingle, Roth, Keen and Garbo ait have explanations which are more or less 
1 and unconvincing, while Whitney lolt the word unteanslated. ‘Tho late Profestor Johanson, in an in- 
published paper, tried to establish the sense of * eoraucopis *, but that iden ia unknown to the Hindus, The 
word simply moans, * garland * or still bottor ‘ehain.’ Tt isa chain of gold. and jowels which rymbolinos at 
‘onco worklly riches and tho snare (fa) of Death. Btymotogienlly it seams closely connected with aaj. *got= 
and,” Professor Sieg, le. p°190, following Madhva, hax givon a fairly accurate isterpretation of one pasange. 

78 tnndeiketa (on irregular formation) is dificult. nnd obncare ; but I suppose it means that one should 
bill all the theoo sacrificial fres (AAavantya, gdrhopatya, and dakripa) acoording to tho special rules laid 
down by Yama to Nacikotas. Iam unable to follow Sivg hore, 

19 Sankara (followed by Bobtlingk arid Hillebrandt) says that tho threo mean father, mother, and 
‘guru, which gives litte senso, Tt pomsibly means dharma, artha, and kéma, the three goals of every man’ lle. 

® Vie. yojana, edhyayana, aod ddina; but ef. aio Toitt, 8. VE, 9, 10, § (Geldnee, Ved. Stud. ili, 182), 

8) Correctly interpreted by Hillebrandt (and, though not so wall, by Goldnor and vaguely sggceted 
already by Whitney p. 99). Por brakma jajtdnam seo AV. iv, 4,1 aq., whilo devam tdyam alludes to vorne 
funidentifed Agni-hymn. This, like the preceding verses, alludes to Agni ao the basia of the universe and 
{dentitid with brahman-deman, 

12 Banti in nothing but the Buddhist niredga and, of course, also brahma. 
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“Ho who, building the Niciketa-fires and having got to know this tried, who thus 
‘knowing builds the Naciketa, pushes forth in front of him the snares of death and, 
having left sorrow behind, rejoices in the heavenly world. (18) 

“This fire, O Naciketas, leading toheaven is thine, thou hast chosen it by thy second 
Wish, This fire men will proclaim [as thine].* Choose thee now a third® boon, O Naci- 
etas.” (19) 

Naciketas : This is the doubt concerning the dead man : some say ‘ he exists,’ others 
y “he exists not.’ This I should want to know through thy instruction, This is the 
third of (my)$ wishes.” (20) 

Yama : “ On this point even the gods doubted at one time ; this is not easy to under. 
stand; it is a subtle question. Choose another boon, O Naciketas, trouble me not, let me 
off heret?.”" (21) 

Nacitetas : “Verily, on this point even the gods doubted, and thou, O Death, hast 
said that it is not easy to understand. Nor can one obtain another declarer of this like 
; nor is there any other boon equal to this oneS®,"" (22) 

Yama : “Choose thou sons and grandsons who live a hundred years, herds of cattle, 
elephants and gold, horses ; choose thou great stretch of land and live 3 many autumne 
1s thou desirest®?. (23) 

“Tf thou deemest this boon equal to that one’ choose then riches and a long life. Be 
thou,  Naciketas, prosperous on (thy) great land”. I make theo a partaker of worldly 
pleasures.%? (24) 

“All the (soxual) pleasures that are not easily obtainable in the world of men, those 
Pleasures ask for at will. Look ! these lovely girls"? with their chariots! and instramenta 

© ‘This verse in clumsy and somowhat obscure. With the mirlyipAld} mentionsd here of. the wakd 
in v.16, 

4% tavaiea correctly abolished by Bohtlingk. 

55 trtyam lke detent, suits the metce badly. Forms lik *éeitya nd *riya aro no aeknowledged 
18 existing in Sonskrit, but must undoubtedly havo existed because of the corresponding Prddet faomanions, 
ue might suggest that we ought to read hero deityena and triyam ; but this is, of course, very uncertain, 

*© Wo may probably rend: vardadm era (me) varaatrlyah, 

37 Bohtiing, Le. p. 185, proposes to oad me instead of md, which in certainly unnecessary. Goldnoe 
reads na hi mijieyo Sur esa dharmah, which bs also unnocomary. 

# Whitney wants to omit ya in the firet line, and he is probably right. Hillobeandt translates thie 
‘oro ina somewhat different way, which ia quite possible but scarcely newded, 

$ Pomibly without co and with ydead icchch becaute of th metre, A later editor who knew ydeat 
‘nly with the indicative might easly have alterd it into ydad icchan, 

9 Thus, correctly, Goldner. 

ni AM. Maller, Bohtling, Whitney, Deusen and Celdner wrongly adopt a varia leetio, mann Bhima. 
Only Hillebrandt correctly retains mahdohiimau = Ohimer mahaty ayalana (et. v. 23). Already Samkara 
ite correctly explains : makatyim bhamau rd tram bhava, 

‘Willebrand, Le. p. 176, considers this verve to bo an interpolation, but on. fnwuficent ground; 
for, if in Indian literature wo shold lok upon repetitions in gendral ug interpolations, how weld, ead 
the Pili etnon fare t| Profemor Sieg. gain, p. 131, wanta to. keop 24a (with alight alterstona) a 
sod join this lino with the first lino of 25 into ono Teigtubh. ‘This does not give bad eonse, but the aller, 
ton 1 far too violent and contravenes every principio of taxt-riticiam, 

>» Goldner, Le p. 204, calla thom Apanrns (tho same idos aa already hold by Wobor, Indy Sid, 
4, 200). But how do those heavenly beings comeinto the world of Yama ? CI. also Oldenberg, Buddha; p. 68; 

4 Whitnay, Le. p. 97, thinks sarah tobe wholly out of place, but T am unable to share that opiion, 
Banufiful girlincarsand accompanied by music are certainly not altogether unknowa fa India Hteralnre, 
{nd bovides edhsh in v. 26 provo it to be faldy correct, But Ladinit that the metre i4 out of orden, 


{houth I'do not know how to mend it. One might try to read easuraihd if wuratha ould, mesa some. 
thing liko “a good chariotoor ': bat that is not very eoavinoing. 
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—such ones, forsooth, are not obtainable by human beings. I * bestow them (upon thee); 
do thou play with them’*! But, O Naciketas, ask not concerning dying.” (25) 

Nariketas: ‘Those, 0 God of Death, aro ephemeral things’ which make blunt the 
Keenness of all the senses. And is not all life vory short ? ‘To thee belong the chariots, to 
‘thee dance #8 and song.” (26) 

“ Man cannot be satisfied by wealth only. Shall we get (real) wealth even if we have 
asked thee {100 We shall live as long as thou shalt order. But this boon is just the one to 
be chosen by me. (27) 

“ What mortal man, himself growing old and well knowing his inferior position‘, having 
noted the undecaying aget®! of the immortals, and meditating upon the illusions'®# of beauty 
‘and sexual pleasure, could delight in an over-long life 1 (28) 


“That as to which people doubt, © Death, what happens at the great farewell!®® toll 
us now. ‘This wish goes deep into the secret ; Naciketas chooses none but this one.” (29) 


Vallt 1. 


Yama: “One thing is spiritual welfare (ireyas), another thing is earthly pleasure 
(preyaa) ; both of them, though of different aim, bind a man. Well (is it) with him who 
chooses spiritual welfare ; he who chooses earthly pleasure misses his aim.t04 (1) 

“ Spiritual welfare and earthly pleasure alike come to man ; the wise (man) takes good 
note of them and makes his choice. Verily, the wise man prefers spiritual welfare to earthly 
pleasure, but the dullard prefers earthly pleasure to (spiritual) well-being! (2) 


“Mot ia metzically muperfuour, but eannot well be leit out. 
Pericdroyauva has been correctly explained by Kern, S.B. 1801, p. 88, with the aid of parallels 
from Buddhist Hterature, Te tacans much more than “have thyself atteuded with them’ (Wh.) or“ by these 
tbo waited on" (Hume). 

07 Srobhded retained by RObtlingk wand Geldner, seems to me impossible in this passage, though 
tho word cecurs in Ktybyana’n Sraua 8, xii, 6, 28. Goldnor's translation : die neuen Monjen, © Tod, 
machen al, olen 4 rsterly, but T fail to so0 how dvobhded could realy mean that, ‘Thus I have reluctantly 
followed Whitney, Hillobrandt and the Poona ed. in reading ées'shdvd, 

94 Poley mentions a ¢. 1 artagie. 

2 All tho tramators seam to take thove words to inean something Vike "thine be the vehicles, thine 
toe dance and song". But that is scarcely tho sense. Naciketas means that all thie saniéas nanitatun 
tolongs to the realm of the senses, the unreal world over which rules the God of Death (Antaba or Mriy). 

100 I shoald prefer to read aprdrma instead of adrdkema. ‘This and the following verve are the answer 
to Yama's offer in v.24 ab, 

101 Whitney seema to be the only translator who has recognised the real sense of thir dificult. vere. 
Though ajtryatd in Taraf ArySAevoy it can well bo kopt and makes good sense, though perhaps 
codryatd, as euggested by Wh. would be easier. The abwurd-looking, kvadhatathas (rend us®) iam 
Spontaneous formation from ku + adhahatha (Wober, Ind. Stud. ti, 196, n, adopta the ef. aihasthab 
th disappearance of the Visa, but that ie acarcoly necessary, of. Wackernngol, ltind. Gr. iy 142 94.) 
Tho el Kea fadtethot reported by Sandra and adopted by Profemor Geldner seems futile, 

192 Kern, 2. 1801, p. 80; taker carta to be = ripa, which seons correct. We unust, however, read 
“pramohdn iostead of ®pramodn. 

103 Simpardya = mokya (hua, correctly, Raghavendra followeil by Profeuor Geldner), 

106 In the ft line le (Nern) and in the second thavaté shoul bo rejected. 

105 Curloualy enough only Roth, 8.8. 1801, p. 88, has seen the obvious parallliam which forees ue 
to take yoyatsema a= drys. Profoaror Geldner unnecearly mlopte the inferior wl. gopalpemdn. tn 
thia aaze line Whitney corsestly rejected (o}kbi before prey. 
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“Thou, O Nacikotas, hast meditated upon the lovely and lovely-looking pleasures and 
hast let them go!0, Nor even hast thou accepted this chain of wealth in which many people 
get tied up.10F (3) 

“Far away from each other, differing entirely are ignorance and that which is known 
‘as knowledge!08, Nuciketas seems to me desirous of knowledge; the many (sexual) pleasures 
do not badly hurt thee!?, (4) 

“Those who aro living in ignorance, thinking themselves wise, believing themselves 
to be very learned!1®, those fools ran to and fro like blind men led by a blind 
one,t!! (5), 

“The great transition is unintelligible to the dull-witted, the heedless fellow befooled 
by the illusion of great wealth. ‘ This world exists but not the other one,’ thus believing 
‘he from time to time falls into my hands. (8) 

“Many do not even attain to hearing him, many if they heard him would not under 
stand him : a wonder is a clever preacher of this, (a wonder) the attainer, a wonder the knower 
instructed by the clever one't?, (7) 

“Taught by an incompetent person this one! remains difficult to understand, even 
when frequently meditated upon. And there is no way to him unless he be taught by an- 
other, for he is inconceivably more subtle than the measure of an atom. (8) 

“This doctrine, which thou hast obtained, cannot be obtained by pure speculation ; 
it is easy to understand when taught by another, O my darling. Upon my word, thou art 
of true perseverance! May I not!!# get another questioner like thee, © Naciketas ! (9) 


“Tor one know that the treasure (of good works) is something perishable : not by un- 
eal things can that real one!!? be obtained. ‘Thus I built the Naciketa-fir, with perishable 
materials I obtained the imperishable'1¢ (10) 


108 Ci. abhidhydyan eargaratipramohdn (ef. 102 supra) in 1, 28. alyan ditt again in % Vs 

101 ‘The falao reading majjanti, which waa edopted by Saipkara, has obscured the real aonde of shit in 
this verse, We should read aajjanti and then everything tallios beautifully. Long alter I nd found this 
cut T notioed to my great pleamire that Profesior Geldner, Le p. 206 n. 0 haa already proposed. this 
‘emenilation.. ‘This seems tome all the more udrmirable becaune Prot. Geldser is appacently 1a the dark 
1 to the real meaning of ard 

20% Read probably avidyd wélyd)ea vidyetéj4l0; BOhtlingh’'s jadte is quite wnviecemary. 

108 Lelupante, according to Pip. ii, 1, 24, should be lolupyante, a alight alteration. But we have 
already observed more than once that the'text is not Pipinean in ita grammar. cat aoe no obstaale to 
translating Jolupfy}ante as T have done above, and in that case tha wonse fits vory wll, 

110 Pechaps we should read panditammanyamdadh with Raghavenden. 

121 The saria lctiones in Maitr. Up. vii 9 and in Mund. Up. ji, 8aro of no value. ‘Thins perhaps tho 
first timo that we moot with the well-known andhaparampard of tho Sdwichya. 

212 hia verso sooms slightly out of order, metrically as well as in meaning ; but Whitoey’s suggestion 
‘hualo'nusistah vearcely helpa us. 

Ne Via, the Atman. 

214 All the tranulators tak no to be=nah and render the words ; “may there be Yor us, N. & questioner 
like thee,’ which secording to my opinion entirely rnisses the sense of tho pamage, Yanna noves liked to 
sivo his knowledge away ; he tries as far ns possible to withbold it. bala expresses astoniahineat or even 
Might anger, and no is = no u, an emphatic na, Yama wishes that hemay nover mest another man aa per- 
severing in his questions ws Nacikntas. 

U6 Vie, Brahman-Atman, 

118 Only Profesior Goldner (and pomibly HOkttingk) has correctly attributed this vorse to Yam, 
Whitney nnd Hillebrand think of Naciketas as the speaker, and Profesor Sieg, Le. p. 131, attributes it 
to the illusory protfar of the preceding verse, Yama, who has hitherto only given iatrodistory. phrases, 
now for the last time tries to make his hearer be content with his knowledge of the Niiketa-Bre—-bus, as 
he knows himself, without success. 
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“ Obtainment of carnal desire}#?, the foundation of the living world, the eternity of 
sacrifice, the other shore of fearleamess - 2 2. 2. oe ee ee sia ae 
the firm foundation hast thou, O Naciketas, wise in thy firmness let go.!18 (11) 

“The wise man who, by concentrating all his thought on the Atman, has understood 
‘him who is hard to see, who has entered the dark space, the concealed one, living in the 
depth, the old one to be (the only) god leaves joy and grief behind. (12) 

“When mortal man has heard and fully understood this, when he has flung away 
harma''® and arrived at this atom-like one (viz., Atman) then he rejoices, having obtained. 
a reason for rejoicing. The house to me seems wide-open, O Naciketas!t#0" (13) 

Nacikelas : “Whatever thou seest which is neither good nor bad, neither done nor 
not done, neither past nor to be, that proclaim to me.” (14) 

Yama : “ The word which all the Vedas repeat and which'*! all the penances proclaim, 
to obtain which they lead a student's holy life, that word will I tell thee in brief : Om, thus 
init, (15) 

“This (eternal) syllable,'## forsooth, is Brahman, this (ctemnal) syllable ia the very 
highest, he who has come to know this (eternal) syllable obtains whatever he wishes, (16) 

“This is the very best support, this is the very highest support. He who has come 
to know this support enjoys bliss in the Brahman-world. (17) 

“ The seer!#3 is neither born nor does he die ; he comes from nowhere, nor did he become 
anyone else. Unborn, everlasting, eternal is the ancient one. He is not slain if the body 
be slain.124 (18) 

“If the slayer thinks that he slays, and if the slain believes himself to be slain, then 
both these do not know : he!®* neither slays nor is he slain.12¢ (19) 


117 Keen, 8.2. 1801, p. 88, reads Ldmanydedpim. 

118 Thi verse is perhaps the most obscure one of all the dark passages in ouf text, and all previous 
translators differ more or loss from each other without being able to render mtisfactorily the sense of the 
two lines. Personally Tam first of all absolutely unable to tranaiate the words stomamahadurupéyane, which 
‘must neods be corrupt; already Samkare apparently understood nothing of thera. Hilleteande, Le. p- 121. 
is the one who has tried a real tranalation when he renders it: dav durch Stomas michtige Urupbyalied— 
bat what dons that mean ? Professor Sigg, Le. p. 122, has rearrangement of the construction, but 
without obtaining any intelligible meaning. He is, however, right in translating Lratu by Opferwerk ; 
erator énantyam (of. Pip. V, 3, 24) means either ‘sacrifice lating for an eternal time,’ or rather * eternal 
Nife won by sacrifice.” Bahtlingk i also rizht in rejecting the unamcemary drefes, which was eectainly pat 
in by a commentator who understood nothing of the verse. ‘The oaly posible clas to an explanation seems 
to me to bo this: in 1, 14 (aupra) Yama calls the Nleiketa-fre anantalokptim otho pratisthim. ‘This must 
be the same in this pamage too. What Naciketes has let go is the fire which Yama has taught im, and 
‘hich here ho praises in most exalted language. Naciketes wants something still higher, vie. the knowledge 
of the fate of the liberated (ukia) after death, the solution of the riddle of the Atman. In his persistence 
hae ia wise and firm. 

}? With Bobtlingk and Gekdner we ought no doubt to read dkarmam ; but the expression praerhyo 
@armam is puzzling and not solved by the translations known to me—* lung away’ (s0 also Whitney) 
is only @ weak attempt to reader it. 

‘The last words are obscure and possibly corrupt : 1 follow Professor Gelder in rending naciketat 














rommanye. 





lapimsi nareési ca yet vaianti with Keen, SB., 1891, p. 86. With thin verse of. Bhagavad 
which gives exactly the samo ideas in somewhat differeat words, 
332 Noto the doable sense of alyara. As being the expirstion of Brahman, Om, of course, is eternal. 

433 Fipaleit = Liman. 

18 CE, Bhagsvadgtté ii, 20 ; but there the words ndyam Bkited Bharité ed né Bhdyah are no ieamedi- 
‘te paraphrase of the expression ndyam faiaéin na babhioa kaicit of our text, 

498 Vie, tho Atman. 

126 Professor Sieg, Le. p. 132, suggests that thin verse is only a misrepresontation of Bhagavadgith ii, 
19: Ya enam etti hantiram yad eainam manyate hctam | ubhaw tau na wijénito myom hanti na hanyale, and 
that not even Profemor Geldner's clever interpretation can save it. This is anintelligible to me. ‘The 
Giud verso ia, of course, younger, and both of them give absolutely the same sense. 
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“More subtle than the atom, greater even than the greatest, this Atman abides in the 
secret place of this living being. Not sacrificing!*", free from grief, one sces the greatness 
of the Atman through the grace of the Creator!28 (20) 

“ Sitting he walks far away, lying down he goos everywhere. Who but myself deserves 
to know that god who 

“ Bodiless in the bodies, settled amongst the unsettled, great, all-pervading—the wise 
man knowing Atman as such does not come to grief. (22) 

“This Atman cannot be understood by teaching!20, not by wisdom, nor by extensive 
learning, He is understood by whom'*! he chooses ; this Atman reveals his own person.!32 
(23) 
tr Ho who oe ok det foe castes ab Ra Secs ae aa ee 
nor peaceful in his mind will not reach him by sole knowledge. (24) 

“To whom clergy and nobility are only  rioe-porridge and Death only the sauce— 
‘who does really know where he is ?”” 193 (25) 





Vallt 111. 


“Those both, who in the world of good actions" drink righteousness and who have 
gone into the place of secrecy in the most distant quarter, the Brahman-knowers, the pait- 
cagni-knowors,!** the builders of three Naciketa-fires call Shadow and Light.t** (1) 

(" May we bring forth-the Naciketa-fire which is a bridge to the sacrificers, the eternal, 
highest Brahman, fearlessness to those who want to ross to the other side, (2)] 187 

“Know that the Atman is the passenger and the body the chariot itself ; know also 
that the intellect is the chatioteer and the mind is the rein. (3) 

“The senses they call the horses, and the objects their goals ; the wise call Atman joined 
by the senses and the mind the enjoyer.1?8 (4) 

“He who is without understanding and with a mind continuously unyoked, his 
are uncontrolled like the vieious steods of a charioteer. (5) 

“But he who possesses understanding, whose mind is continuously yoked, his sensos 
are duly controlled like the brave steeds of a charioteer. (6) 








187 Abratuh, of, Bratuin 2, 11 supra. 

128 Didhuprasdilé is vory doubtful. T havo followed tho vl dkdtud prosdldt (thus Wh. H. and G.). 
This vorse ooours in Taitt. fr. X, 10, | and Stet. Up. ili, 20, with slight variants, which donot help us. 

158 ‘Thus already Samkara and nowadays Hillebrandt and Geldner, Other teanslationa are not correct. 

130 ‘Tia sounda strango when compared with vv. 7-9 above. 

181 tena should be abolished ; it was added by someone who did not understand the eonstewetion labhyaa 
tasya. 





‘The lat words have boon thoroughly misunderstood by all except by Goldner and Hillebeandt. 
Profeasor Sieg fc. p. 18% tennslaten yanya by in Vergleich su seelchem, which seoms soarooly pombe 
‘ad gives no botter meaning. 8. like Swmkeara and others, reada odanoh. 

136 In spite of Samkara, makytagya ia out of reckoning ; we rust read aubpazya. 

135 Le those who know the dooteine of the five fires ax expounded in Chand Up. V, 4 oj. (thus, 
correctly, Profemor Galdner), not those who maintain fv» aneriicial fre 

128 Atman and Brabnian. But ne these two aro original wo need not adopt the somewhat artificial 
interpretation of tho first lino muzgested by Profesor Galdnor, 

though I do not like to nssume interpolations without tho very strongest reasons, I still think that 

‘Uhe verse must be rejected. I iswithout meaning hero and is chiely made upfrom materials talatror 2, 
Hand 16, The miggention of Professor Geldner, that we should read Nociktam and identify thin with Naei- 
Ietasam, i, unfortunately, impossible. 

14% Syuktam in the second line seems impossible; Bahitingk alters it into *yuktah which is, however, 
wong. Wood tha ined pt Too musing hover, tet Seat, 
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“He who is without understanding, thoughtless, always impure, he does not arrive: 
at that place, he comes into the circle of metempsychosis. (7) 

“But he who possesses understanding, full of thoughts, ever pure, he arrives at that 
place from whence he is not born again. (8) 

“That man whose charioteer is understanding and whose rein is mind, he arrives at 
the goal of the road—that is Visnu’s highest abode.'3# (9) 

“ Higher than the senses are the objects, higher thun the objects is mind ; higher than 
mind is intellect, but higher than intellect is the great Atman. (10) 

“Higher than the great one is the unmanifested, higher than the unmanifested is the 
Spirit!¥0; there is nothing whataoever beyond that Spirit, he is the goal, he is the highest 
resort, (11) 

“This Atman, hidden in all living beings, does not show himself. But he is seen by 
subtle thinkers by means of the most pointed, subtle intellect. (12) 

“The wise man should restrain voice and mind, he should restrain it within that Self 
which is knowledge ; that again within the great Self #; and that he should restrain with- 
in the peaceful Self, (13) 

“Stand ye up! Awake yell?! Having obtained boons!*3 give ye attention! The 
razor’s edgo is whetted, difficult to traverse! ; this the seers call the dangerous part of the 
way. (14) 146 

“ Having meditated upon the soundless, touchless, formless, unalterable, the eternallyt#6 
tasteless and scentless, the one without beginning or end, the one higher than the great, the 
real one, he is liberated from the jaws of Death.!4" (15) 

(“The wise man who recites and listens to this anciont Naciketa-episode proclaimed by 
Death enjoys bliss in the Brahman-world. (16) 

“When one recites in an assembly of Brahmans this highest secret or (recites it) with 
devotion at a sacrifice to the ancestors it makes him fit for eternal life," (17)] 8 

(Zo be continued.) 








129 Vienoh paramam padam is the heaven of light on the top of the universe where is tho well of amria 
(ct. B.V. 1, 184, 5; Véreo4 pais paraind madhoa dea’) and the abode of the blewed. ‘That is, according. 
toa lator idea, the Brahmaloka (as in our text, of. 2, 17; brahmaloe mahlyate) and the abode of the 
rultar with the Sains. 

140 Purwa (=Brahan), 

141 Probably Bohtlingk is right in considering niyacchet to be an interpolation, 

143 Thecorreet form, according to Bobtlingk, would bo jdgrta found in one MS.) ; but how it could bo 
four-ayllabie ball m0. lead parhap : wtiyhata [oa j4arta 

Us Sampara: eardn prakraldcdrydn, which is certainly wrong. 

4s Tho raeor's edge (Keurasye dhdrd) is an old symbol fetched for the Indo-Tranian ideas of the way 
into the other world. It is poouliarly clear in Zoroastrian eschatology. but traces of it aro found also in India. 

145 This verse coors entirely out of connection with its surroundings. 

140 Thus, correctly, Whitney, differing from tho other translators. 

147 C1. 1, 11 supra. (mrtyuomubhat.preomubtrn), 

148 These two verte, forming « Srowoaaphala in the api styl, are apparantly alate addition. ‘Thay 
do not in the slightest degree prove that the original Upaniged was at an ead hers. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE LATER PRATIHARAS. 


‘By NIHARRANJAN RAY, MA. 

‘Tae career of Mahendrapila, one of the ablest, most powerful and hest remembered 
of the Pratihira kings of Kanauj, came to an end in the last years of the first decade of the 
tenth century 4.D, Indeed, the last known date of his reign is 964 ¥.s., which corresponds 
to A.D. 007-81 He had at least two queens to whom we are introduced by the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's grant of the Mahiraja Vindyakapila® Quoen Dshaniighdeyi gave her 
king Mahendrapala one son, the illustrious Mahirija Bhojadeva (II) and queen Mshidevi- 
devi (MahA according to the Pratabgarh inscription) gaye another, the illustrious Maharaja 
Viniyakapiladeya. ‘The Asni inscription of. v.8. 9744 mentions one Mahigapéladeva (Mahiada- 
pala as Kielhorn reads it) with hisson Mahfpala as Maharajidhirdjas. Mabisa or Mahinda. 
pila has been identified with Pratihira Mahendrapila, and so we are introduced to a third 
son of this monarch, namely Mahipils, A passage in Rajasckhara’s Prachanda Péndava 
seems to support the information obtained from the Agni inscription.® From this passage 
‘we come to know that the play was staged before an assemblage of guests who were invited 
by Mahfpila, born of the lineage of Raghu, son of Nirbbayanarendra, Lord of Aryavarta. 
‘The identification of this Nirbhayanarendra with Mahendrapila Pratihira of Kanauj ia also 
an accepted conclusion, so that there remains very little doubt as to Mahtpdla’s being a third 
son of Mahendrapaladova, 

Dr. Kielhorn, while editing the Khajuriho inscription of the Chandela king Yago- 
yarman, ¥.S. 1011=953-54 a.v..8 and the Siyadoni stone insoription, v.s, 1005= 948-19 
4.02, came of the opinion that the Hayapati Devapala, son of Herambapila of Yadovarman’s 
inscription is identical with the Paramabhattiraka Mahirgjadhirja Paramedwara the 
illustrious Devapila, son of Ksitipila of the Styadon! inscription, Keitipila and Heramba- 
pila must thus naturally have been the one and the same person. And as Keiti and Maht 
were synonymous. it was easy to conclude that Mahipila, Ksitipila and Herambapila wore 
all identical. While reconsidering the dates and the genoalogical data of the Dighwa Dubauli 
Plato of Mahendrapila and Bengal Asiatic Socioty’s grant of Viniyakapila, Prof, D. R. 
Bhandarkar pointed out that, Heramba and Vinfyaka being synonymous, Herambapala 
should be identified with Vindyakapila.8 Kielliom’s chronology, therefore, stood thus :— 




















Dehanigidevi = Mahendrapila = Muhidevidevi. 
aul (uy Mahipal 
, alias Ksitipala 

(Kiethorn {rine Herambapala 


alias aaa Cabana sass 
Alter the discovery of the Pratabgarh inscription of the time of Mahendeapiladeva (II) 
of Mahodaya, v.s, 1003=945-46 a.p., Pandit G. H. Ojha reconsidered the genealogical 
arrangement. He accepted the identification of Mabipila and KyitipAla, but rejected that 
of Viniyakapila and Herambapila on the grounds (1) that Hayapati Devapiila could not be 
the same as Devapila of Mahodaya ‘on the casual mention of the fonuer in an inscription 





Siyadonf Inscriptions, line 4, Bp. Ind., vol. 1, p. 162 ff, Kiethorn, 

Bengal Asiatio Society's grant of Viniyskuplla, Ind. Ant., vol. XV, p- 140. Fleet, 
Pritabgarh Inscription, Ep. Ind, vol. XIV, p, 178 G.H. Ojha. 

‘The Agni Inscription, Ep. Ind., vol. T, pp. 170-11. 

‘The Date of Poct Rajusolchara, Ind. Ant, vol. XVI, p. 177. Fleet. 

Khijuriho Inseription of Yaiovarman, Bp. Ind., vol. I, p. 172. Kielhorn. 

Op. cit. ‘For the views of Kielhorn, see Bp. Ind.. vol, T, p, 122 ff. and p. 162 ff. 
Bo. Br. R. A, 8,, vol, XX1, pp. 400-7, Bhandarkar, 
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of a king of a dynasty other than his own;'(2)that Hayapati was never the recognised appel- 
lation of any of the Pratibira kings; and (3) that the dates of Mshipéla and Viniyakapala 
did not overlap. According to his view the genealogy stands like this.’ 











Mahendeoptle 
1 1 
i Vi 

SLED Vij sepals. eats (O 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who last contributed on the subject, strengthened the argumenta 
of Pandit Ojh by adducing further reasons in his favour.!° But even admitting the force 
of Pandit Ojh8's arguments, Dr. Majumdar could not accept the chronological arrangement 
proposed by the Pandit, but reverted back to the arrangement of Prof. Kielhorn: He 
‘based his conclusion on the fact that there was no reference to Mahipila in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society's grant of Viniyakapila, whereas one brother Bhoja (II) as well as his two prede- 
cessors with their titles were mentioned. According to him, it was ‘difficult to explain the 
omission of Mahipala’s name if he had really been a separate king.” 

‘There were thus two distinct arrangements as regards the chronology of the Inter Prati- 
hfras, and the writer of this note thinks that there is still the possibility of a thind one, 

First, a8 to Kielhorn’s identification of Hayapati Devapila with Devapala, som of Kaiti- 
pila, Pandit OjhA and Dr. Majumdar's objections certainly carry weight and they are suffi 
cient to set the identifications aside. 

Secondly, the identifications of Herambepils and Viniyakapila cannot also be accepted. 
for the only reason that Heramba is synonymous with Vinkyaka. Whether the Khajuriho 
inscription was put up after the death of Yadovarman or during his lifetime, it is certain 
that not only Yaiovarman but also his son Dhangadeva continued to acknowledge the para- 
mount supremacy of Viniyakapila ; for in the end of the inseription ~ Viniyakeptladeye 
pilayati Vasudhfim’ is expressly mentioned. Agreeing that it was put up by Dhange after 
the death of his father, we should accept that Dhanga did not resent the supremacy of Vin&- 
yakapiladeva, But if we accept this, it is difficult to reconcile why, in the same inscription, 
‘Yasovarman or Dhanga should in one place (verse 43) refer to their paramount lord as 
Herambapile and in another (concluding verse) as Vinkyakapiladeva. If Herambapala 
and Vindyakapila had been the same person such a different naming would have been simply 
unnecessary ; in fact, the writer as well as the master of the inscription did really mean two 
individual persons in the two names. This, I think, should raise serious objection to the 
identification of Vindyakapila with Herambapila, apart from the arguments already put 
forward by Pandit Ojhi. 

‘The identification of Ksitipdla with Mahipila has been universelly accepted and unleas 
positive proof to annul the identification be forthcoming we have no reasons to reject it, 

‘The identification of Mahipila with Vindyakapdla stands on the validity of the identi- 
fication of Mahipila—Ksitipdla with Herambapala. But Pandit Ojhé has shown that Keiti- 
‘pila and therefore Mahipéla cannot be identical with Herambapala. So the identification 
of Mahipila and Vinayskapila must naturally fall to the groand. But Dr. Majumdar stands 
for accepting the identification in view of the reason already cited. But he himself admits 
that ‘there are many records in which no mention is mado of the royal brothers inter- 
vening between the reigning king and his father.’ Apart from this and apart also from the 
possibility of internal dissension between Mahipila and ere Dr. Majumdar's 
‘Op. cit. Pratabgach Inscription, Ep. Ind., wol. XIV, pp. 1 
10 Je ofthe Dep of Lett, Cl. Uoivrahy, vole X, pp 00.2. Majundar 
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objection to the separate individuality of the two kings is not convincing. Even aceept- 
ing his objection to be tenablo, the view that is going to be presented here would accommo- 
date his objection too. 

Pandit Ojhi and Dr. Majumdar have shown that the dates of Mabipila and Viniyaka- 
pila do not overlap. All the earlier records, at least upto 917-18, systematically refer to 
Mahipala, and the mention of Viniyakapala is mado for the first time not earlier than 931 
4.d. The last known date of Mahipila's father, Mahendrapiladeva, is 908 A.D, ascer- 
tained from the Slyadont inscription. Bhoja (II) must, therefore, have flourished between 
908 and 914 A.p. It is noteworthy that except in the Bengal Asiatic Society's grant of Vind- 
yakapila, for once and for all, Bhoja is nowhere mentioned as the son of Mahendrapala or 
brother of Vindyakapila or as king of Kanauj, whereas Mahipila is mentioned at least in two 
records apart from his mention by Rajaéekhara. Nor has Bhoja left us any revord to his 
credit or any definite date of his reign. Isitlikely that Bhoja (II) and Mahipdla were identical, 
vo that Mahipils Bhoja begotten on Dehaniigidey) reigned between 908 and 931 A.D., the 
earliest known date of ViniynkapAludeva t ‘The identification seems to be plausible, and 
there is at least one reason for this identification apart from the facta noted above, 

Wo know that Bhoja is, like VikramAditya, a mere title only and not a namo; and 
Kings having such titles camo to be more popularly known by their titles than by thoir 
names, Such was the case with Chandragupta, who came to be more known by his title of 
Vikramiditya. In the dynasty of the Pratibiras, too, there was Bhoja (I) whose original 
name was probably Mihira, but he came to he more popularly known as Bhoja. So, it seoms, 
‘was the onso with Bhoja (I1), the grandson of Bhoja (I) for whom it was all tho mote natural 
to assume the title of his grandfather. It seems that his original name was Mahiptla, by 
which he has been mentioned in the records, but the grant of his brother Vinhyakapiladeva 
has introducod him with his title only, é.e., Bhoja, ‘The writer of this note would, thorofory, 
like to identify Mahipila (of date 914 and 917 4,p.) with Bhoja (I1), son of Mahondraphia, 
And even if this identification be accepted, tho chronology of the Inter Pratihiras would not 
differ in any very considerable degre from what is at present known, But besides this 
identification, there are other things which, when considered, would greatly modify the 
existing genealogical and chronological arrangement of these kings. 

We have ween that the last known date of Mahipiln Bhoja (II) alias Kaitipala in 917 
4.p.1 and the earliest known date of Vindyakaptla is 931 4.0. (obtained from ooppor 
plate inseription).'* For Vindyakapila wo haye also another date from the stone insoription 
of Dhanga of the yoar v.s, 1011,’ while the illustrious Vinhyakapiladoya is protesting the 
ar My attention to this date was drawn by Prof. D.R, Bhandarkar, ‘The dato 1011 
V.s. corresponds to 96-4 4.0. Ib had hitherto been accepted that Viniynkaphladeva 
of the copperplate insoription of dato 931 4,0, waa identical with the king of the samo namo 
of the stone inscription of date 953-54 4.p. But this does not seem to have been really the 
ase, 




















+ in the first place we are introduced by the Pratabgarh inseription of ¥.s. 1003— 
945-46 A.D. to Mahendrapila (II), eon of Viniyakapila, Now, if Mahendeapéla’s father 
Viniyakapila had boen reigning in 953-51 a.p., how can the son (i.e, Muhendrapila) him: 
solf be reigning in 945-46 4.0.1 It seems, therefore, that the two VindyakapAlas ato not 
identical and that MahendrapAla, the son of Vindyakapila had Inter on been succeeded. by 
anothor Viniyakapila. But this second. Vinhyakapila wag certainly not the immediate 
aucoeswor. 

For, between Vindyakapila of date 931 a,p, and Viniyakapla of date 959-54 A.D.. 
there is, besides Mahendrapila (II), another king, namely Devapala of date 1005 v.s=947-48. 

1. Aqni Inscription, op ot 


42 B.A.S. grant of Viniynkapala, op, eit. 32 Khajurio Taseription, op. eite 
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} Ap,, son of Ksitiptl, alias MahipAla, alias Bhoja (LI) of the Siyadont inscription. We thus 
tee that Vindyakapala (1) of dato 931 4.0, was followed by his son MahendrapAla (II) of date 
946 4.0.; Mahendrapila (II) was followed by Devapila of date 947-48 4.n. and Devapila 
" ‘by Vindyakapals (II) of date 953-54 4.0, 
“Hero we are introduced to another Girjara-Pratihira king by tho Byin Utkha Mandir 
insoription of Chitraltihd, noticed by Mr. R. D. Banerjoo in the Pro. Report of the Arch. 
Survey of India, Western Circe, 1919.4 Tho inscription, to which my attention was 
drawn by Prof. Bhandarkar, was incised in the month of Migh, v.s. 1012=957-58 4.p., 
‘and records the erection of « temple of Visqu by a queen named Chitralekba during the reign 
of an emperor Mahirijadhirdja Mahipila. Mr. R. D. Banerjoo has shown that this Mahd- 
rijidhirija Mahipala was certainly a later Pratibira king and that he must have come after 
, Dovapila of date 947-48... As Vindyakapila of date 953-544.0. is earlier than this Mabtpila 
(whom it is convenient to designate as Mabiptla I) of date 957.68 4.p, wo may assume, ~ 
that Devapila was auoceeded by Vindyakapils (11) and VindyakapAta (I1) by Mahipéla (II). 
‘The Rajor-gadh insoription of Mathanadeva of dato 960 4.0.18 introduces us to a Pra 
ira king named Vijayapila, who is said to have meditated at the feet of an emperor called 
Ksitipila, Whether this KsitipAla had been tho samo as the father of Devapila of the 
Styadoni inscription (alias Mahipals, alias Bhoja 11) or whether Ksitiptla was, as is probable, 
‘a aynonym and only another namo of Mabipils (I) of the By8n4 inseription of Chitralékha, 
it is difficult at present to aacortain. Ax the latter ono is highly probablo, there is also no 
strong ground against the former assumption, for the son of the father who had been reigning 
in 917 a.v. might well have reigned in 960 a.v. 
Vijayapala was probably succeeded by Rajyapala and Rajyopila by TrilochanapAla, for 
f all those three kingy are said to have reigned in succession in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
grant of ‘Trilochanapila of date 1027 4.0.8 

It is true that the mutual relations of those kings cannot definitely bo ascertained, but 
tho order of succession, as given below, seems to be vouchsnfed by the respective dates 
assigned to them. 

‘To make a possible and convoniont suggestion, it ia probable that tho Sth king Vindyaka- 
pila was tho son of tho Sra king Mahendrapila (11), for it was natural for him to take the 
‘name of his grandfather, as had so often hen the ease in ancient Indian royal dynasticn. Tn 
the same way, it is also probablo that the 6th king Mahfpila (11) was the yon of the 4th king 
Dovapila, whose father was again Mahipil (I), And as Mahipila (1) had another name, 
Kaitipila, 90 also MahfpAla (11) might possibly have another name (like his grandfather), 
namely Ksitipala, who according to Mathanadleva’s inscription was the immediste predecessor 
and probably the father of VijayspAla, 

According to the arrangement mad below we have four kings, Nos. 96, .¢.,from Mahen- 
drapAla (IT) to MahipAle (I) reigning in succession within the short span of less than ten yearn 
ic. from 945-46 to954-56 a.p. But such instances are not at all rare in history,!? and there. 
i nothing to be surprised at in this, expecially when we remember that with Mahipila (I) alia 
Bhoja (I1) the glorious days of tho Pratihira empire wore gone, and the disruption had begun, 
Nearer home fotdatories were daily declaring indopendenoo and striking their blows at the 

14 ByAnd inscription of Chitealtiche. Pro. .A.8., Western Circle, 1019, pp- 43-44. B.D.B. 

16 RAjor Insoription of Mathaaadeva, 2p. Ind., vol. TI, p. 206, 

1€ Bengal A-8. grant of Teilochanaptln, Ind. Ant, vol. XVI, pp 39 M, kn which a mentioned the 
names of three kings Vijayapila, Rajyaplle and Trilochanaptle who reigned in muccesion. 

11 "In Vengl three Eastern Chlukya monarchs, ie, VijayAditye IV, his son Ammertja. T and 
‘Ammarija'a sn, anothce Vijayaditys, ruled only for seven years six anda half months. Tn Kimtra Sve 
ings vie, Suravaeman I, Parh, Samkaravardhann, Unraattivanti and Suravarman 11, raled within ake 
‘years (4.0. 993-00) j and theve generations of kings, vic, Yaiaakars, bie uncle Varvata, and his son Samgré- 
‘madeva, ruled for ten years (A.D, 939-949)" Polisical History, p. 365, 2nd ed. Raychoudburi, (ther 
. instances might ulso be cited. 
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worn-out gates of the imperial city and in farther corners the armies of Islam were sharpening 
their swords for the final stab. Nor are we to assume that after ViniyakapAla (I) the dy- 
nasty was divided into two houses, one descended from Vinayakapila (I) and the other 
from Mabilapila (I) alias Bhoja (II) alias Ksitipila, For, there is no evidence whatsoever 
to show that the Pratihira empire was ever divided between two rival houses. 
Dehanigidevi=Mahendraptla (I)=Mahidevidevi 
(date 964 v.8,=908 A.D.) 


(1) Bhoja (I) 
alias Mahipala (I) 


(date 974 v.s.=016-17 ap. Agni Insc.) (Bengal Asiatic Society grant.) 
aliag Ksitipala (Siyadont Insc.) 








(4) Devapala. (3) Mahendrapala (II) 
(date 1005 v.s.=048-49 a.) (Gate 1003 .s.=945-46 A.D. 
(Styadoni Inscription.) (Pratabgach Inscription. 


(6) VindyakapAla (II), son of No. 3 (2). 
(date 1011 v.s.=959-54 A.D.) 
(Khajuriho Insc. of Yaéovarman.) 


(6) Mahipala (11), son of No. 4 (2) 
(date 1012 v.s.=954.55 a.p. Byfn& Insc.) 
alias Keitipila (3) 





(3) Vijayapile 
(date =000 A.D.) 
(Rajor Inso. of Mathanadeva,), 


(8) Rajyapala, 


(9) Trilochanapila, 
1027 a.v. 


(B. A. Society grant.) 





(20) Yatabpita (? 
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THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA. 
Br Prov. R. D. BANERYI, M.A. 
1. Kaplléndra or Kapiléévara (1435—70). 

Very little is known about the founder of the most powerful dynasty of Orissa, 
the Sirya-variéa dynasty, which ruled over the eastern coast of the Indian Peninsuls 
for a little over s century. In the South Arcot District the founder of this dynasty was 
known as the Kumitra-Mahipitra even in 1464.65. In two inscriptions only, one at 
Gopintthpur in the Cuttack District, he is stated to he desoended from the race of the 
Sunt. Kapilésvara’s relation, Ganadéva, Rautardya, the viceroy of Kondayidu in 1455, 
also mentions him as being descended from the Solar race? We are totally ignorant 
about the circumstances which brought him to the throne after the extinction of the 
Eastern Gaiiges.. According to inscriptions, discovered up to date, Narasitiha IV is the 
last known king of this dynasty and his Intest known date is 1397 an The late 
Manmohan Chakravarti notes that there is an inscription of this king in the Sri Kurmam. 
temple, on the eleventh pillar of the mandapa, which is dated 1402-3 a.n.4 The accession 
of Kapiléndra or Kapiléivara cannot be placed earlier than 1434-35. ‘The date given in 
the records of the temple of Jagannitha at Puri is decidedly wrong.§ According to 
that record the accession of the king took place at camp Kirttiviisa on Wednesday Kakapa 
2, Su. 4. But Sowell mentions that Kapiléivara’s accession took place in 1454 and he 
follows Hunter, who places that event in 1452, All of these dates are incorrect, as Man- 
mohan Chakravarti has already proved. The correctness of Manmohan Chakravarti’s calou- 
Intions is corroborated by the Burhdn-i-Ma'asir.’ The local accounts of Orissa such as the 
Puri Record (called Madalé Péaji in Oriya) places another king between Narasitaha TV and 
Kapildivara. Ho is called Bhinudevas, As Kapiléivara’s accession did not take place till 
1435 there is plenty of room to place two or three scions of the Eastern Gafgaa after the last 
known date of Narasiitha IV and before the beginning of the Sirya-varhia dynasty. 

During the last days of the Gaiga dynasty Orissa had lost her prestige and she was being 
hard pressed by the independent Sultans of Bengal from the north, the Bahmani Sultins 
from the west and the emperors of Vijayanngara from the south. Sewell’s list supplies 
us with a clear instance of changes in the overlordship of Kondavidu, when it was in 
the possession either of the kings of Orissa or the emperors of Vijayanagera, One 
Linguliya Gajapati was succeeded by the Reddi king Racha Venka (1420-31). Then came 
two sovereigns of Vijayanagara, who are named Pratipadeva (Devariya II) and Harihara, 
They were succeeded by king Kapilésvara of Orissa®, ‘The date of therise of Kapilésvara coin- 
cides with that of the commencement of the decline of Vodeyar or Yidava dynasty of Vijays- 
nagara. He ascended the throne of Orissa during the lifetime of Devariya TI and continued 
to rule till the SdJava usurpation, It opened a glorious carcer for him and permitted him to 
conquer the whole of the Eastern coast of Indin, at least as far as Trichinopoly District of 
the Madras Presidency. No other king of Northern India and no sovereign of Orisss ever 
succeeded in ruling over such a large portion of Southern India, ‘The conquest of the Tamil 
country by Kapiléévara was no temporary occupation. The Eastern Tamil Districts and 
practically the whole of the Telugu country remained in his occupation for over ten years. 
‘This is proved by an inscription of the reign of the Vijayanagara emperor Virupiksha, accord- 
ing to which, on account of confusion caused by the invasion of the king of Orissa the festi- 
vals in the temple of Siva at JAmbai in the South Arcot District ceased for ten years, some- 
time before 1472.73 4.0. The drama Gaigdddsa-Pratépavilisam also refers to an invasion 

















1 JASB,, vol. LXIX, 1900, pt. 1, pp. 173-79, 3 Above, vol. XX, 1891, pp. 390-03, 
JASB., vol. LXIV, pp. 133. 4 Bid, vol. LXIX, 1900, p. 182, note 1, 
Thid., p-181 note, 





Sowell, A Sketch of the Dynasticn of Southern India, p. 48 and note 3. 
1 Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIM, 1800, p.285, 8 JASB, vol, EXIX, 1900, p. 182. 
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of Vijayanagara by the king of Oriasa.10 Another inscription in the South Arcot District re- 
cords that in 1464-65 the village of Munnur was actually in the occupation of Kumara Mahd~ 
piitra Kapilésvara, son of Ambiradeva, We have therefore to admit that from 1464 till the 
date of his death in 1470 Kapiléévara was in possession of the whole of the Eastern Coast of 
the Indian Peninsula from the Balasore District of Orissa to the extreme south of the 
‘Prichinopoly District. We have no means so far of deducing the exact chronology of 
venta in the process of theso conquests, but we obtain some help from Musalinan histories. 
‘Tho beat of these areno doubt Firishta and the Burhdn-Ma‘asir, Kapiléndradeva was the 
contemporary of Sultin ‘Alduddin Ahmad IT, who asconded the throne on the 2ist February 
1435. Ono of the earliest events connected with the king of Orissa, in the Burhdn.i-Ma'avir, 
is w statement, of the condition of wostern part of the Tolugu country. Tt is stated in thin 
work that the leader of the Hindu chiefs of tho country above the Ghite was an Oriya, Kapi- 
leévara is not mentioned by name, but the statement made about the number of elephant 
which this OriyA chief possessed proves that the king of Orissa himself had come to occupy 
the most prominent position among the Hindu chiefs of the Telugu speaking country, It is 
stated that at that time a chief named Sanjar Khin was ocoupied in the delightful pastime of 
capturing innocent Hinda villagers of the plains of elingana and transporting thom 98 
slaves into the intorior of Decean.t! At this timo Sult@n ‘Alauddin Abmad Shah Bahmant is 
stated to havo said that it was dangerous to meddle with a man who poascssed more than 
two hundred thousand elephants, while the Bahmanf monarch did not possess more than one 
hundred and fifty. ‘This is just the beginning of Kapiléndra’s interferences in affairs outside 
Orissa proper. ‘The next mention of Telingana in the Burhdn-i-Ma’asir is in connection with 
the rebel chiof Mubatnmad Khin, to whom the district of Rayichal in that locality was assi 
ed.1# Gradually Kapiléndra came tobe regarded as the suzerain of Telingana, and the ovcasion 
toon rose to put him to the test, ‘Though Varangal had been occupied in 1423, the districts 
of Telingana both above and below the Ghats still remained to be conquered. According to 
Firishta, Humiyin Shih Bahmani determined to conquer DevirkondA and sent Khwijah-i- 
Jahin with a large army, and the fort was besioged. He sent an appeal for help to Kapilén- 
Gra, who marched so swiftly with his army that he caught the Muhammadan general un- 
awares. ‘The besieged also sallied out and attacked the Musalmans from the other side, 
Caught between two armies, Kbwijah-i-Jahin was defeated and compelled to fly.!® ‘The 
Muhammadans nover attempted to rally, and Musalman historians had to find some otber 
exouse for Humyiin Shih Bahmanf, as he never attempted to cross swords with Kapiléa- 
fra, 20 long as he was alive.'4 It is probable that on this occasion Kapiléndra wiped out the 
Reddi sovereigns of Kondavidu and other places, 

A drama named Gaiigdddsa-Pratdpavildsam by Gadgidhara mentions that Kapiléadra 
hhad united with the Bahmani king and invaded the territories of the Vodeyar or Yadava 
dynasty of Vijayanagara. In view of his hostile relations with the Sultdns of Bidar, it is not 
possiblo to believe that he had invaded Vijayanagara in alliance with any Musalman power, 
‘Tho subsequent reference to his wara with the Bahmant Sultans prove definitely that he, 
‘at Teast, was at no time in amicable relation with any Musalman king, ‘The Gaigdddsa- 
Pratdpavilésam says that immediately after the death of Devarkya If of Vijayanagara in 
1446, Kapilindra alliod himself with * Altuddin Abmad I Bahmant and advanced aa far na 
jjayanagara, but had to rotiro after a defeat in the hands of Mallikirjuns.\® ‘Thisstory waa 
1¢ Report of the Asstt. Arch, Supdt,, 8.0., 1906-1, p. 84. 1 Ind, Ant,, vol. XXVIN, p. 297, 
38 Ibid, p. 238, 

18 ‘This is known as the battle ot Devirkondt and its date ix approximately 864 a.n.= 1409 a.p, accord: 
ing to Ficihta, 
UW Brigg’s The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, vol, 111, pp. 456-68: I. A., vol. XXVIT, p. 244. 
1s 8. K. Ayyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, Madras, 1919, pp. 6606. ‘The author omits to 
identity Pivichale with Pivigndh near Cha:ppaner in the Panch Mahala District of Bomloy. It is the 
‘Pevangw3h of Magi{hé chronicles, 
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‘evidently an invention of Vijayanagara Court chroniclers to hide the shame of their 
after his defeat at the bands of the Orissan Monarch, whom they referred to as "* the Oddi- 
yan” contemptuously. This supposed joint expedition of ‘Alauddin Abmad IK is not mene 
tioned in Musalman histories also. ‘Though the chroniclers of Vijayanagara say that in 1448 
Mallikirjuna defeated Kapilindra, wo find that correct statements are made in South Indian 
inscriptions about the state of the Tamil country which Kapiléndra had conquered. Kapi- 
Wndra’s conquest of northern Tamil Districts is not « myth a supposed by Prof. Aiyangar of 
the Madras University. “The aggressiveness of Orissa is soon in the claim mado in behalf 
of the Gajapatia of a ful advance by them asfaras Kanchi, in adramatio romance called. 
tho Kaiiji-Kaveri-Pothi An inscription, No, 93 of 1906, states that on account of the 
confusion “caused by the Oddiydn (i.e. the king of Orissa) ” the festivals in the temple of 
Siva at Jambai in the South Arcot District had coased for ten years.1? ‘This inscription ia 
dated 1472.73. From another insoription, dated 1470-71, of the reign of the Sijuva chief 
Narasiihha(t) we find that great confusion was caused by the invasion of the king of Orissa 
about cight or ten yoarsearlior, and the temple of Vishnu at Tirukoilur could not therefore be 
ropaired.!* ‘Two inscriptions from Mungur in the South Arcot District prove that that part of 
the Tamil country was actually in tho possoasion of Kapiléndra in the Saka year 1386= 
1464.65 4.n. Both of these records are incised on the walls of the Adavallesvara temple in the 
village of Mupnur in tho Taluka of Tindivanam. Both of them mention “ Dakshina-Kapiles- 
vara.-Kumdra Mahdpdtra son of Ambirs,”” No. 51 of 1919 records “a gift of Iand for 
* Ahamvérabhoga * festival (t) and repairs to the tomples of Tirumulattanamudaiyar-Mahideva. 
and Perumal-Purushottama in the same village."""* The same record is repeated once more on 
‘the walls of tho same temple (No.2). In dealing with this inscription the late Rao Bahadur H. 
Krishna Shastri state “these aro dated in the Saka year 1386 (Ap. 1464.65) and_epigraphi- 
cally confirm the statement about the southern invasion of the Orissa king noticed on page 34 
of the Annual Report for 1907...» . our inscriptions clearly prove that this southern con- 
quest by the combined armies was an event that happened about six years later. It esta- 
Dishes also that the earlier conquest by Gajapati was not « pasting inroad only, but almost 
of the southern country right up to Tiruvarur in the Tanjore District and 
720 ‘The obsession of South Indian writers about the joint invasion of Vijaya 
nagara by the Bahmani Sult&n and Kapiléndra continues from the date of Gaiigidhara up to 
our own times. It is therefore necessary to prove first of all that Kapiléndra of Orissa could not 
have boon an ally of any of his contemporary Sultins of Bidar. ‘Aliuddin Abmad II Bahmant 
died in 1457 and was succeeded by his son ‘Alauddin HumAy‘in, who ruled over the Bahmant 
empire for four years only. Inscription No. 1 of 1905 clearly indicates that the occupation 
‘of the South Arcot and ‘Tanjore Districts took place about ten years before 1471, i.e. in 1461, 
about or immodintely after the death of ‘Alinddin HumAyan Shah Bahmant, Firisbta 
and the Burlin-i-Ma’asir agrve in stating that immediately after the death of ‘Aliuddin 
‘Hamy iin Shih Bahmant and the accession of his infant son Sultin Nigam Shh Bahmani, Kapi- 
Wndra invaded tho Bahmant empiro with large army and almost reachod the gates of Bidar, 
the Bahmanf capital. ‘The details of the campaign are not given, and from the tone of Firiahta 
it appoara thatthe Bahmant army, unable to cope with the invaders in the ficld, retired within 
the walls of the capital, Most probably Kapiléivara and his ally the Kakatiya chief of 
Varangal, who is described by Firishta as the Ray of Tolingana, wore purchased off, It 
appears tha, after the crushing defeat of the Musalmans.t the battle of Devirkondithe Bah- 
‘mania never sallied out into the plains from the Deccan plateau, and after the death of Humayin 
Shih, Kapiléndra crushed tho Bahmant power and invaded the metropolitan district, paralysing 
10 Tid, p.6. 
uw phe Report of the Austt, Arch. Superintendent, Southern Oirele, for 1006-7, p. Bh. 
a Ibid. Ae Ibid, 1918-19, p. 62. 
20° bide p. 108, 3 
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‘the Musalman attacks and inroads till the dateofhisdeath, After thedeath of Devariya II of 
Vijayanagara and the consequent confusion in the southern Hindu empire, the control of the 
empire of Vijayanagara over the eastern coast of Bay of Bengal ceased and Kapiléndra, 
secure from attacks from the west, extended his dominions as far as Tanjore and Trichinopoly.- 
‘The Munnur inscription gives the area of his southern dominion in the following words, * Kapi- 
ldivara Kumira Mabapatra’, as the chief is called, was theson of Ambiradeva, and is stated by 
both records to have been previously the Partksha (Viceroy) of Kondavidu.t! But at the time 
of the inscription he was in the position of the Parfksha of Kondavidu, Kondapalle, Addanki, 
Vinukonda, Padaividu?? Valudilapattu-Usavadi, Tiruvarur, ‘Tirachchilapalle (TTrichino- 
poly) and Chandragiri.’% This list shows that the eastern ‘Tamil country with the excep~ 
tion of Madurd and Tinnevelly in the extreme south had been conquered by Kapiléndra from 
the emperors of Vijayanagara, just as he had wrested Telingana above the GhAts from the 
Sultins of Bidar, There could have been no love lost between Kapiléndra of Orissa and the 
Bahmant Sultdns, and consequently the dramatist Gabgidhara’s statement in the Gaiigd-ddsa 
Pratapavildsam cannot bo rogarded 04 accurate, ‘There is further epigraphical corroboration 
about Kapiléndra’s relations with the Sultin of Bidar in the Krishna plates of Ganadeva of 
Kondavidu dated 1435 4.p, Garadeva claims to have defeated two Turushka princes, evi- 
dently of the Bahmani dynasty, as there was no other Musalman monarchy in South India at 
that time except the Bahmani empire. It cannot be understood why at Munnur, a place 
included within the dominions of Kapiléndra, he is called Kumdra and Mahdpdira ten years, 
after the date of the Krishna copper-plates, Of course in his own country Kapiléévara was 
acknowledged as the king in all inscriptions with proper titles, Ho is ealled Gaudedeara, 
Gajapati, Karyita-Kalabarakesvara and Mahirhja, Most of these titles are given in the 
short votive inscriptions in the temples of Jagannath of Puri and the Lingarij temple ab 
Bhuvanesvar24 ‘They are not given in detail in the Gopindthpur inseription.*® In Gana- 
deva’s copper plate grant he is called Kapiléndra Gajapati in the metrical partion. ‘Thore 
cannot be any doubt therefore of the fact that the titles Kuméra and Mahipatrain the Mun- 
nur inscription aro due to the ignorance of the seribe about the titles and real position of 
Kapilésvara, 

Ganadeva’s Krishna inscription raises some interesting points, which were not decided 
when it was deciphered in 1891, Ganadeva was clearly the viceroy of Kondavidu, but he 
came of the same family as the emperor Kapiléivara himself. His grandfather's name. was 
Chandraiteva and his father’s name was Guhideva, Yet he is called Rautardya, ‘The Telugu 
scribe spells it Rautardya as well ax Rahuttariya, but this is really the same as the Oriy®. 
term Riutariya, which is applied to the younger sons of Oriya chiefs of the present day. I 
Journ that in the Mayurbhanj State tho king’s eldest son is called 7'ikdit, the second son the: 
Chhofardya and the third son Réwardya.* Rata cannot be Rahutta, but on the other hand is 
the same ns the Raval of Rajputand. ‘The Krishna inscription shows that in the sixteonth con 
tury» man of a collateral branch of the royal family also ould be called Rdwardya, Another 
interosting term is the adjeotive Ayapa applied to Ganadeva, Ayapa iv the corruption of 


31 Mr. 3 Krishna Sart thinks that ho waa Viceroy of the Kopdavidu nnd DagdapAda, In reality 
Daydaptt mean a Viceroyalty in Orly and is not the name of a place, 

9 Mr. Krishna Sastri uses tho word Dandapfda « second time after VinukopdA, which shown that 
this place waa the seat of the Oriyi Viceroy of the extreme south. 

23 [bits p. 100, 

M JASB» vols. LXIT, 1803, pp. 02-93. In 1926 1 minoteded in mving these valuable inscriptions 
‘at Bhuvaneivar, but the authorities of Puri Temple have destroyed those valuable records in thele own, 
temple hy covering them with cement and plaster. My attempts to elean thet failed, 

2% Ibid, vol. LXIX, 1000, pp, 176-78, 

56 | Twenty five quetions addressed ty the Rajahs and Ohiefa of the Regulation and Tributary Mahals by the 
Superintendent in 1814, and the answera given therito ilustrating the exablished practice én ragard fe eucceseion 

Coloutta, Bengal Seoretarint Bool DepOt, roprinted 1908, p. 5, 
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Sanskrit Aryaputra “the Lord's son.” Details about other achievements of Kapiléndra are 
to be found in the form of slight allusions in the GopinAthpur inscription. Ho is called the 
tion of the Karnita elephant, the victor of Kalavaraga (Gulbarga of the Bahmanis) the des 
‘troyer of Milava (the Khalji Sultans of Malwa), the defeater of Gauda (the independent SultAnsof 
Bengal of the second dynasty of Iyiis Shih), We are at a loss to understand how he could 
‘come in touch with the Khaljis of MilwA, because the powerful Gond kingdoms of Chanda and 
Doogadh and the Haihaya Rajputs of Bilispur intervened between him end Malwa, But most. 
probably he allied himself with the Gonds of Chanda and Deogadh: in an attack of the eastern, 
frontier of Malwa, According to tradition, for which thereis no corroboration, the independent 
Sultans of Bengal lost southern Bengal to Kapiléndra, and no attempt was made by the former 
to recover Midnapur and Howrah Districts from the Oriyds till the reign of “Alduddin Husain 
Shih. Henceforth all kings of Orissa and even the petty Gajapatis of Khurda or Puri assumed 
the high sounding title Nava-loft-Karpita Kalavarakeéeara, “the lord of the nine lakhs of 
Karnita and Gulbarga,” and Gaudetvara. 

In the Gopindthpur inscription Gopinitha MahSpitra atates that Kapilédvara was in 
possession of Khandagiri and Kfichi, Evidently this inscription was incised after the com- 
pletion of the conquest of the Tamil country by Kapiléivara, 

According to Oriya tradition, as recorded in the Médald Péaji, Kapiléndra breathed bis 
last on the banks of the Krisho on Pausha Krishna 3, Tuesday, a date which the Inte Mr. 
Manmoban Chakravarti could not verify. His latest known date is still “ 41st aitka, Dhanu, 
Sukla, 7=Sunday, 14th December 1456."*7 ‘Thetraditional date of the death of Kapiléévara. 
given by Hunter and earlier writersis mistaken and incorrect. This is proved by thestatement 








in the Burhan 


(a’asir*® quoted above. This event, which took place in a.p. 1470., was hail- 


‘ed with great relief by the Musalmans of Southern India. 
( To be continued. ) 
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‘This publication is intended, wo are told in the 
Foreword, “to contain the titles, systematically 
‘arranged, of all books and articles dealing with 
Indian archwology in its widest seose, that in, the 
investigation of tho antiquities not only of Tndin 
proper, bat alto of Further India, Indonesia and 
Ceylon and in fact, of all territories influenced by 
Indian civilisation, aa well as the study of the ancient 
history of those countries, the history of their art, 
heir epigraphy, iconography and numimaticn”* 
‘The volume before os consists of an Introduction 
‘surveying the literature dealing with the more im- 
portant explorstion and remarch work carried out 
uring the year, followed by « elaaifed bibliography, 
‘arranged according to geographical areas and 
‘mibjects. ‘The contents of each publication have 
‘been briefly but adequately noted, and in many 
‘cams extracts from review notices quoted, the 
editors themselves abstaining from criticism, In 
‘the case of historical works, the entries are mainly 


restricted to writings relating to the pre-Muham- 
Se ieee 
‘We are informed, were not received from Italy, Japan 
and Russia ; and it is thought probable that the 
information supplied regarding books and papere 
Published in the Indian vernaculars is incomplete. 
Otherwise the selection of matter worthy of record 
seems to hove been carefully and judiciously made. 
‘The experience gained as the compilation continues. 
‘and suggestions received from scholars using the 
work will indicate whether any modification or 
szaplifeation can be introduced in future inves. 
The extensive survey of the literature relating to 
the more important work done during the year 
contained in the Introduction (pp. 1-28) ix of special 
‘merit. Concise and clear, it describes the essential 
rmattersin each ease, and boars the cachet of « sobolar 
familiar with the history of the mubjecte discumed. 


The importance to scholars and to all students of 
Tndian Archmology and history of « seientitlcally 
Prepared bibtiography of this character cannot be 
exaggerated ; and the prosunt volume will be widely. 
‘welcomed as tho beginning of what should supply 
© longelt need. Tt should find « place in the 
library of every one interested in the antiquities 








3 Tbid., vol, LXIX, 1900, p. 183, 
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‘and anteiont history of India and the Far East, As 
‘the utility of much a work of reference becomes fully 
realigod and its uso extended, it ix hoped that oo- 
operation towards ita preparation will no longer 
tbo withheld, and financial assistance will be more 
‘generously accorded. 

‘The index, which in restricted to authors’ name 
having ragard to the goneral arrangement of the 
contents, has boon suitably prepared; the plate 
reproduction in of outstanding excellence ; and the 
paper and printing leave nothing to be desired 
in tact tho whole out-turn of this inaugural volume 
is worthy of the threo distinguished soholarn form= 
{ng tho editorial board, who are to be congratulated. 


on ita appeeranes 
* C.E.AW.O, 





A Descmratyr Caravoavk oF MAxusonters rx 

Mirmxa, Volume 1 (Smriti Literature.) 

‘The B. &O.R, Soviety under the patronage of 
the Bihar and Oriana Governtuent, has been earrying 
‘ona very fruitful search for Sanskrit and Prakrit 
titerature during the last ten yeare or to. Nine 
years of thin decade were devoted to the search in 
Mithilt and the district of Puri in Orissa, the two 
Amportant centres of Sanskrit learning. During thia 
period of investigation very valuable manuscripts 
hhave been found, which are now being catalogued 
by Mr. K, P, Jayaswal and Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastei, 
the two learned Editors of the Society's Journal, 
‘The manuscripts 10 far discovered in Mithila have 
been arranged in ten or eleven different sections 
‘euch as Smriti, Véda, Vybkarana, ete.. the anony= 
mous or the modern ones being separately 
classed as Mincellancous with @ view to iawu- 
ing their cataloguer in different volumes, ‘The 
‘catalogue wnder notice fa the flat of the series. Tt 
gives us a descriptive list of various Smriti works 
fond Nibandhas or digeste, including the highly inte. 
resting Ratndtoras of Chandotvara, with which, 
‘hanks to Me, Jaynawnl’s laudable devotion to the 
‘enue of our ancient learning, we are nlready farniiars 
‘and enables us to have n rithhdvalétana of not lean 
han 455 mich books. ‘The Smritis, I belleve, were 
written ncoording to the exigencies of time, and 
‘their value for the nocial history of India can hardly 
be overrated. Av Mithilé had all along teen one 
of the chiet centres of Brahimanio oF Hindu learning 
where Smriti literature sects to have bad an un. 


‘interrupted development, the manuscripts deseri- | 


‘bed in thin volumie—some of which seem to be in- 
digenous to it—will amply repay study. ‘The erudite 





editors have done a great service to the cause of 
Indology by bringing out thie uxefal catalogue and 
‘we fel indebted not only to them and the B, #0. 
Society but als t0 the B. & O, Government for bring 
ing to light such valuable material for the study of 
early Indian oulture, One would, indeed, be jumti- 
fied in remarking that It ia‘ one of those good deeds 
which will be never low. 


Himaxaxpa Sarria, 





Manoatonm, A Historical Sketch by Gxonax Mi 
Monaxs. Preface by Farmmn Henas, 8.3, 
Mangalore, Codlatbail Pees, 1027, 

‘This little book of 94 pages in, Fathee Heras tella 
tus, "the firat product of the St, Xavier's College 
ndian Historkeal Research Institute ” by a research 
student, and han been written eleasly under the 
guidance of tutor. As euch, i is a useful tittle 
‘work and puts together much information about that 
‘west coast port. 

‘The suthor hat under the conditions sct about 
his history in the right way, and Imay say at once 
‘that his effort hag resulted in @ book which may 
‘well be imitated by other research stadents. Ae 
prints hia “unpublished documenta” in a serles of 
appendices and gives a fall list of hia“ published 
documents,” some of which mast be quite rare, 
reminding us of an old maying—"n book is nob 
nceessrily published beonuse it has been printed.” 

Mangalore has never been an important town, 
Dut like many others of ita kind, it has taken ite 
share in general history. $0 in discussing ite sepa 
rate history we are taken into the doings of the 
‘teater personages and peoples that have worked 
faud struggled round it, In thin way sidlight9 are 
thrown on the work of the early Christians, the 
Portuguese, the Nayak of Teri, and travellers like 
Pietro della Valle. Tocidentally “the King of the 
Gloghi," mentioned by Varthéma and others, plays 
is little part, Lastly we come to Haldar "AN and 
‘Tipu Sultan, and the not yery elevating story of 
‘the British ocoupation. In regard to this tale of the 
captivity of the Christians at Seringapatam by 
‘Tipa, 1 would refor the author to Harvey's History 
of Burma ia relation to figures in Tadian wid Par 
Eastern Mory. He gives his reasons for roughly 
dividing them by ten to get at something like the 
truth. By this“ rule” the number of the onptives 
is reduced to 6,000, and aa 2,000 was the number 
‘of thove that eventually returned home it would 
em to be not far wrong. 





R. 0, Teun 
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typesof .. see ISD 
Cojeo-Baba. See Khiwja Babs. 
Cole, W., commander of the Spec, 
Colabrooke, on the Kaphaka Upanigad.. 
College of Fort William .. 
Colquboun, author of Across Chryee, on metal 
harms. 196,127 
Golumbine .. . PRW, $18, 225, 2260. 
Conancodo, (Kayoankije) s,s. NE 
Congleton, Capt. PEW. 214 n.216,221 
conjugation =. SMSR. 21 
Conti, Nicolo, and the 8. Thomar legend. 
Cooks, Mr, Wingrove, on Chinevo  piraey, 
PEW. 230, 231 











copper, a currency, 17, 18, 44. See alo coins, 
copper. 

coppor-plato inscriptions, Seo inseriptions, 
‘copperplate. 

Cornelis, Capt PEW. 217 

Cornwallis, Lord, 65, and Bega Samm. 76, 114 

Coromandel, Christians 118, 200 

Coromandel, M.S, PEW. 320 

Correa (an Quilon) Ma, 

Corvino Jolin de Monte, (on Christians) 21 


Coullo, Seo Quilon. 
Coulon. See Quilon, 


‘counters, gambling 125 


Couto, ‘See do Couto, 
Connsjee Family 2216 
vowrles, as eurrensy =. ws 92, 96 












‘Ceanganore,27, 30, 1032,—106a.,117; (Anddewno- 
pot) 118, 10-131, 161, 104 & mtn —818 


PEW. 








Currency nd coinage among 
‘Notes on (contd. from vol. LVL, p. 213) 
11s, 3743, W—90, 120-131, 140163 


‘Dacea University, progress of the collection of 





‘MSS. at (1925—27) paar =) 
dacoite, talismans of = cast 
TAice, Me. il pam. 294 

i < < 174,175 
Disioitys, meaning of -- SALSA. 28,34, 35 


Datton, Sir C, on Sir Win. Norris. 
Danes, the, and tho Nicobars, 
Daniel, sonof Qion 
Dantik, famous Buddhist woman 
Dir Shits, (Pnco), ad Ube Upaidn201, 308m, 
ies 


Pew, 25,221 
a) 





Dire, Bileuda marriage ceremony 
Dareoygul, (converts eto.) 
‘Darwilg, tho mulberry troe in. 
Datapura .. 
Dasor (Dadapura) 
Datha-Raza, (Dat‘ariza), kof Arakan 




















Datoo Subandhar,of Borneo... PARW. 206 
Daulatibd and Dovagii =... 
David, Bishop. 
Daven of A New India, by Kedarnath Banerjeo 
(booknotiee) <. 68,06 
dead, diapowal of the, inthe Vedio patio... 38 
Death, in the Képhako Upanizad, 203, 205—207, 
pepeemeet-t 
de Barror vs as a 
Devean, the. onus 
la Groote, Cornet...» BBW. 213, 215, 231 


Delatonn, Mout, (end to Manueei) .. .. 7H 
do ln Vaupatioe, Elyor, (send to Manoel) <- 72 
Delhi, Saltiew of, os Jaiteasiibe, 3134 ; 





Slave kings of, 198—200;eack of... 200 
Delormo, (iriend to Manuecl) .- 7h 
do Menezes, Alexio, Archbishop, 49—48, 122, 

deMivoculis 









































246 INDEX 
@omons (evil spitts) worship of... 68% 690. | Dorvett, Capt... PEW, 211 
Denho, (Mar Danahd), Bishop. 165, 213 | Dosbdhe,the 221) ona 138 
des, Deccan platean =... 174,175 | Downes, Capt. J. PEW. 209 
edo, moaning of .. 1. 174 | Drake, FEMS. PEW. 235 
Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in Miuntd, | Denupads bath oi Mabibalipuram ., SP. 4,13 
vol.T, (book.notice) 2. 240 | Draupadt'sratha, at Mahibaliparam -. SP. 11 
de-Soura (on Quilon), 46n., 47 &n. | Drividiks .. ., MSR. 35, 97,98 
‘Dousson, on the meaning of Upanigad, 202, 2 duskha (and sukha), meaning ‘unrest? and 
206,207, 228n,, 304m. | ‘roxt* s+ oe 207 
Devgad, and Dovagi +. 23 | Duthrana Feast (of 8. Thomas) 1, 8 
Devegiri (Mountain), in Kaliddsa's Meghaddéa, | Dumas (and Manucci) ..  .. co 
‘possible identifeation of... 29,24 | Dunoan, Capt. ‘PEW, 212, 220 
Dovagurida, in Iadore, » possible identifcation | Duperron, Anquetil, Freach Oriontaist, 480. 121, 
with Mount Devagir 124, 201, 202, 204 
Dovapila, (Phin Dyn.), Hi durga, meaningof kaa ae 8B 
Devapala of Kanauj Durgi, at the Seven Pagodias SPB 





ovale (aya) eggeted fdentiscation 

of 200204 
Devarija, lings 
Dova Riyal. 
Deva Raya |. 
Devirkonda, battle 
devayonoyah 
Devi Fe 
aovil-dancers, song of the | 
Dow,Com. 
dhamma 
Dhamma, famous Buddhist woman 
Dhammadinnd, famous Buddhist woman, 49, 64, 67 
Dhangadova, Chandela k., inseription of, 231, 262 


















Dhanugkoti . «167 
Dhaviyaikal. S00 Dareoygul. 

Dharmakirti +. 133 

ion-Throne ” of; at Mabit- 

= BP, 18 

fatha nt Mahibalipurans, 8.2. 10 

(Dhori) Ragtrakdfa k, ). 18h 

Dhyiinas, moaning of .. s,s, 88 

Dhytint Buddhas, names of 1. | 36 

Diamond. +. PEW, 209 


‘abe, Bpnod, Aleresa of 7, 98, 40, 47,132, 214 
Dina... REBW. 814, 915 
Dicey, Capt-W. . 1). PEW. 990, 
Dido, WMS... BREW. 217 
Didwind, (Digdovinakay os, ga 
Didymus, St.'Thomae .. Gregus 
Dighwh Dubsuli ato of Mabendeaptia + 330 
Digniga Bey ott 
Dilobitar, V.R.R. a Theorie de La Connaie 

sance et La Logique Chez Les Bouddhistes 








Tordife ph alavaial vind eeatee 
Dindima, Arupagiinitha =). a, By 
dinggd, dénga, (coin). 254 ae we 
Dini, famous Buddhist woman, 65, 84 
Divall, festival, ++ 197, 130 
do Couto, on the St. Thooas Christians, 213,914 
‘Dodda Vasanta Niyaka .. se siege 


Délethiptra. Soo Peikthidomyo, 
Delétsaya manfopam, at Mabibalipuram, SP. 446,14 





Dolphin - PAW, 214, 236 
Domvilla, Liut.Comme, PEW. 234 
aaron Sieh SAIC 














‘Durgé, ot Mahibatipuram = 2. SP. 113 
a rep 
Duryodhana pes) 

‘Dutoh, the, ia Mughal India, 115 and picaey, 
PEW. 215 

Dull Binedo Boba, Toon Planing in di 
cient India... BG 
Duvol, Capt, <1), 989 
delpa Rosy: 
Dwi (ottiboung) k.of Promo |. 38 
Dralgte +. PEW. 208, 216 





Dyee, David Ochtedony, bir to Bogam Sammi, 76 
yoo, Col. G. A., in the mevice of Began Samara, 78 
‘Dyce Sombre, See Dyce, David Ochterlony, 














Eagle. +o BBW. 999 
Eagles + BBW. 298 
Eat India Company, date ofthe, 116; and Port 
Bhair, PEW. 220; (New)... a, 
Eelipes + PEW, 915 
Edlewsa, 7, 8, 0, 1050, 118; (Uefa) 119, 120— 
_ 328,105, 200-211 
Edward Ijcoinsof 8 152 
Edwards, Capt... .. PEW, 338 
Egerton, Franklio, Zhajavad Oi. 73 
Eggoling, J.on the Brahmagas , 2.170 
Bling, Grook Patriarch of Antiogh = 3). 118 
iamboth, qi lotter of, to Akbar... 18 
Elliot, Liout, ve AW. 214 


Embassy of Sir Thomas Boe 60 Tdi, V615— 
1619 ; Edited by Sir William Foster, C.LE,, 
(book-noticn) 

Emily : 

‘enamel, ax money 

Endicott, Copt. C. M. PEW. 200 

Ragin, tho, and Boga Sameu, 705 early, in 

pith Me 











INDEX aT 








Epliraim, St,, 0 88, Thomas in India .. 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. XIX, Pt, 1, January, 
1927. eda Inseription of tho Year U1; 
Barah, Copper-plato of Bhojadeva; Matdi- 
wer Tnwerption of the reign of Kanha, 
(bookenotice) 4. 
erenddu, black soil. 
Esed (unidentified). 
Ema. ace 
cotymology, and folk-otymology -- 
‘eanoche, employment of, in Ancient India. 
cuphemism, suggested originof -... 110, 
Evane-Wantz, Dr. W. ¥., Tibetan Book of The 
Bvorest, Lieut. HB. 
Everts, Lieut. 
vil oy, the. = 
‘vil spirits (demons) 
existence, (abstract). 





105, 
PEW. 














PEW. 
PEW. 
Co pEw. 
Fathpur-Siket palace, identifeation of 
FathalBorio ..-.  BEW. 
Fedden, on smelting in tho Shan States 








Peon ies cas es se BW 
Tenses oko eae: 
Feringheo = = 


Pint Bt, Te AakorT sialon oo 
Finsbury 
etree, tho. 
fires, (Nicikota fires), 
Firishta, on Dova Raya II, 78; on Kapilesvara 





of Orissa sae 280,38 


Pirie Tughlag, 200 ; coin of. 























Fiteb, Ralph, in India. 
Fitzroy, Com... 
Flags 
Black. PEW. 216, 
‘of Borneo PEW. 2 
British += PEW. 208, 21 
Dutch = : PEW. 
Koti i EW. 
Fortuguow (pirat) PEM, 
Re (Beniyss) - PEW, 
 (@CHoluk) PEW, 
‘h_(alay) 2 PEW. 209, 219, 
of Shorifl Oman 5, PAELW. 
Triad. PEW. 
White (Maloy) z PEW. 
Fly MMS. : PEW. 
Folk chronology in India =. 
Folketymoloxy es +s 10 


2150. | Forsyth, Capt.0.C. 
103, 104 


1170 | Fury, 8... 





205, 206, 223228 











7-0 | FolkeSongy of the Tulavas 
Follctal 

tion of. 
fooils and taboos -. 
forgery, of coins. 
96 | Formby. 

1.114 | Formosa, Japanese invasion of 
131 | Forster, Dr. (on Mar Sapor) 











Foster, Sir Williars, Embasey of Sir Thomas 
105 | Roe to India, 1615—1619. 
111 | soundings, water-borne... 
Franciscans, and tho Paravas 
182 | Frangi, Parunki (tho Portuguese) 
23g | Frank (Foringhee) 
200 | Friendahip.. 
110 | Fruoht, Liou, J. WF... 5 
ssa, | Fromeatius, Biop =. 








Se st 
+. PEW, 225, 2200. 232 
Fytcho (author of Narrative of The Mission 

fo Mandalay), on tho mintof Mindon Min .. 127 


237 
238 
2a 
3 


205 | Gajapatis,of Kondavidu, 
129 | Gallang, pirsto bas =. 





PEW. 21¢ 
230 | Game, Vascoda .. 5... ws 159 
228 | Gambhire, rv... Lon eee 


‘gambling tokens, porcelain |, 
Gapadovs, (Vieoroy of Kopdavidu);inseription 





‘of, 81; Kistn platosof.. 235, 297, 238 
Ganapati .. = 30 
Gandhamédans, mt, and Raikve sayy 2167 
Gondbavati,riv. 2. Bags 
Gapeta, at the Sov Pagodas 1) 8, 

287 | Ganeés’s ratha, at Mabibalipuram —.. SP. 13 

216 | Gaigdddsa-pratdpavitésam =. 285, 330, 238 

116 | Gangsikondin mantapam, at Mabibatipurais, 

237 SP. 10 

| Gungana manfapam SP. 6,7 

222 | Gaigas, Eastern = 235 





Gangondamandapam, at Mabibolipuram, SP, 13 
gansa, (spelter) as currency among the Buren, 11 
208 | Garbo, on the. ne Cpa 
208 | Ganda 








5 183 
Goulaya, kof Arakan .. 40 
Gautama, the Buddha 38 

228 | Gaydaur festival in tho Shahibed District, 

Bihar. r=) 


Goldnee, on tho interpretation of passages in 
‘tho Upeniyads, 07, 69, 141, 143, 201, 206, 








221298 
General deKock .. . 5. PAW. 205 
19t | General Wood =... ss BBW, 286 

































us INDEX 
George Andreas. PEW. 239 | Halkas, the, in Hongkong 
Gervasius, St, Church of 80, | Hathed, N. B. (Civil servant) 58 
Ghazi 2 + 190 | Haliot, Holt, (author of Phowsand Miles on An 
Tht os tax, 26,97; ws an offering . 29 | Elephant in The Shan States) on eurronoy in, 
Ghiyasu'd-din Balban 38, a4 | Siam, 170m Burmoso talismans... 197 
Ghyiiga’d-din Tughlag ‘5 200 | Hamilton, Capt Alex. (author of New Account 
Ghulam Qidir 3 vs ME | he Boat Indien, on ereeney among the 
Gibbs, on coinage -. cs aT | Barmase e vate dhe at 
Giraud, (on Mar Sapor) +. 47 | Havbmindmadamartans 1 a3 
‘lass, stamped, on money’ = 96 | Hampi Mosque... Lt 
Glimpecs of Vajraydna, by Benoytosh Bhatta- | Haradatta . 85 
‘charya, (book-notice) ++ 196, 197 | Hiarappo, discover at, 36  oxploration wt, 219, 220 
Glorica of Mogadha, by J. N. Samaddar, s(buoke | Hariandea, Kyateiya Pratihien of Magdor «183 
BH) een ae iar) Oe 79 | Horibara, ot Mahibaliparam 8e 
Goiilis. 800 Ahirn, Hari Hara TL of Vijayanagaro, isoription of .. 79 
God (Brahman)... 19, 180 | Hrideandra oa SALBR. 39, 40, 
Gokrird. S00 Gayanr. Harlequin, HM, Sloop... BBW. 210 
Golconda, conquest of... .. $0, #1 | Harrie, HMB... <. | PIBW. $11,913 
gold, as curroney, among the Burmese, 11, ++ ae BIW, (589 


13.&n.43;in Japan. 
Gondhaphoros 
Gopi's Chuen, at Mahibalipurem =, 
Gopika, famous Buddhist wonan 
Gopinithpar inscription... 285, 208, 230 
Gorakcyonitho and Ansigavajre 4... 107 
Gordon, Genoral, and the Khartoum arsenal, 162, 168 
Gouveo, und the St, Thomas leyond, 10, 46—48, 
17, 124, 213, 214 
Govindalitémrta, somo literary note on tho 
fauthorshipof 
Govindaraja IIH, two insiptions of 
Graham, Capt, ear 
Grant, Comet HG, |. PEW. 298 
Grantha-Pallava inscriptions in the Shore 











208 
+ 18 





‘Temple... + BP. MA 
Gravo, Me. van PAW. 205 
Gravetome, Capt. .. + PAW, 208 | 


Grierson, Sir Goorge, On he AshuanRingyea, 90 

Griffin, Sir Lopol, on minting 

Gudapharnea, (Gudaphara) 5, 

Godnaphar 

Guide to The Qutb, Deh, by 3. A. Voge (book 
notice). eat WE 

Gujarat, new typor of tho copper coins of the 








of tho Bullinsof ae tee Bap 
Gulbarga, 78, 70 (Kalayaenga), eT) 
Guvsiye aT) 
Gundaphar, 121. S00 also Gudiaphar. 
umpowder,dateot se ee. 43h 
Gurjarn,the 2 Sts age 
Gut tao Bun woman ag 
Owais a 

Hoot 4 PRM, 210,20 
Hlabban bile toa 








Haji Semon pirate pa, gee 

























0 POBW. 335 

Harga of & 175, 198 
Harganitha inscription of Vigrahacdj .. 185 
Hastings, Copt.G.¥. PEW. 210 
Hatakoivare. 1 tor 
Hawjhty a3 
Hawking, Capt. Win. of the H . 16 
Hawking, Com, JO... , BIBW. 210,211 
PEW. 225, 226 

I. 09,70, 72 

Hector, fext English ship to visit India, ‘N10 
/PBW. 210, 218, 221 

Holona, «. é Paar 
enn widow of Qin <1, tga 
Holfer, Dr, murdered —§.!) Paw. 80) 
Haly, Capt, 1 PEW. 30 
Momnoandre 3.) AR a 
Henridtia Louie. ,1)ARW9 
Henrietta Maria PEW, 230 





HoranbapAla and Kaiti, 230; nd Vind 
apa. 3 
Herbert. 
homes, naming of, in folktales - 
Horuka,g. .. 
Willobrande, Prof.on demon worship, 88s on 
tha Kaphato Upanigad, 201, 202, 2050, 282—208 
Mie lau Lneription 0/00 yar of Deol 
(Qook-notive) pers") 
‘Hindu colony, wnclent, i Armonia... 16 
Hindu aymbols, on Darmoyo eoine oy 
Hinduism and’ Christianity, 160, 108 
tho Vajrayiniate te AE 
Hindus, nd magic rites, 108—111, and tho 
Gaydaor Festival, 187139 5 (of Malabar), 











‘ond Christine, 212 ; indo Aliu.'d-dty Khiljt 

ote, eae oe ne 108)/800, 296 
Hirapyapura, fort - 9 
Mistry of Medieval India, by Tatywaci Prono, 

(ook:notice) wee 108, 
Hinon Theang, on Mirwis, 182 jon Kiichl, 62. 6 
Hood, Capt. 2. PEW. 210 
Hoklos, the, in Hongkong =. PARA. a6 
Honduras. + PBW. ait 


Hongkong, ceded to the British, PEW. 216, 2170, 















































































INDEX 49 
Hongua PEW, £05 | Iaseriptions—coned, 
Hooft, Lient. 2. PEW. 221] Aikor,from sey aial 
Hopkins, E, W., author of Epic Mythology, on Ami. 27! omn!"anen, 296 
atin = = 58 |  Baroda,of Karkartja it. 1). 18h, 
Hore, 133, > Bmw. 220) Bhuvanevar, put ample ae 
Dhomsos, trad in yt i Buddhist votive. 
Heirs ws 2 | pet hd bh at 
Hough (oteoien to Mar Spor, ote, ATH | Chew os + 31, a 
Hulags Bhi aod Bagh 3 ory ese ein eae ‘ 
Huredydn Shab Sabmant, ond Orie, 230/287 | Gtpere maser od eee 
Hosen the Kahala Cpaniol, 201, 221m | Ornate, o> bate 
me eae peer al REI 
Capt, a atl ren! ost 
Husain Shih of Jaunpir, coineot Gopintth 
bur + 200, 298, 239 
Hyacinth MB. Grantha-Pallavs BNC ATT 
Gwalior prasaatiot Bhoja 1,181, 188 
of ar Hara. aD 
Hlaryanitha, of Vigeaharija .. 183, 18 
Hileh Statue, of Dovaplla |S, 188 
Tagannieh of Pasi, tomplo <. 285, 208 
Sodhpar,of Baka see 18D 
Kilogjere ee aR 
Khajuriho, of Yatovarman |. g90—a84 
beim “AM Bin A so vaait00'|| RGEC eS YRER ss scl ee 
Worihtm Lode. ‘=; ar im)» SAR of Nt AGRI ABNER cae Sonne 
Hentificaion of Meru up-roted by the Ratiro- Lent de sa 
aya King Indra 111, by Prot. 8, Mujumdar Ae ort? ts sea 
Saatri, (book-noticn) SA) Gene ae 
Saute SwadbeosT Case c= 183) Rathanpar,of Gowindaraja Tt, 18h, 182 
Tenteoles applied to the Burseos’” ‘ay. |  BAlgurty of Prithviptladoya.. 
Manu (asoons) pirates, PIBW. 207, 214, TAlecwacs ot Meshes hl 108 
Wo, ate, 216, 992 | oF Rawal Samarasiha re 
Immedi Diva Raya, Soo Maliedrjuna, Keser te BPS 
Here IML METAMIP Ce S| cy ecsiearrederamtte oo Te 
Imoyne BBW. 233 age Palen | nes enn 
Incarnation, dovolopmont of the idea... 20 |  Siywgdol a.) 2. Asn 2, 282, 234 
Tndia, Sir ‘Thomas Roo's etbamy to, 4—J, rarer rnarnitp esa ee Mey Se J 
116, 110; Beitish uo in, 4, 65 ; boginning of Perera acum ng bt! 
‘tho ale ndustey in, 113; and tho Upanigada, banat bedprregpcnireri eta yon ae 1 
V6O—168 5 and tho Pwrdvas, 177, 178; Ry, aaa aa + Sah 
offeota of Vajrayfina Buddhim In, 1975 8 by cS ie aria 
marphanendentier npr itt Woautof Govindaraja 11 si, 182 
Mar Prodh, Thomas St, Thomas Cans. Qe it 
Indian Budddint Teonogrophy, vy B, Bhattar Coppae-platefnseriptions :— 
charys, (book-notiee) «« 35,30 | Borah of Bhojadive 4. = 
Indian Historical Records Commission : Proceed Cochin Jowish plate. <2, 
Hag stati rls Des Am OA aoe 
snotica) =. + ravi Koran. = 
Indian Navy (Bombay Marina) .. 210 Krigon of Gapadova of Kondavidu, 247, 238 
Indo-Europeans, original home of the .. 135, 136 | Malabar Christian. 20, 161, 164 
Tndra, 148; at MahAbaljpararo,. SP.10 | — Pulakoligrantot Pe ier 
Indra, T11,Ragtenkdqak. 4. c. 188| Quilon Charo 2014 104n 21, 
TeReePba nel etdehahwtda) ND eT} Kaen ri 47,48, 1240, 
ar ee news BB ei Gallam plates. a2 
indriya, moaning of ‘fam, | of Thoma Cana 6. 
voli in tho Vedic period Seopa i" | Necairirdcge 
mn. Pan LW. ol va 
Tnflesible, HLS... 1. PARW. 2800, 282 
Taiagur, (kaya) village, moar Tales." 90 
Inscriptions — 
A cee eee 











250 INDEX 








Jearh Roles dele wed Be a 

tan oe 28) 90 
TeinjAlakkuda, nowr TaskkAd 2 20 
Lridjimlakleuta, TeuieilckOfal, noar Tal6kkAd, 90 
iron aa coinage z “4 














Iron Prince Do) pra eas 
the sl ay 108 
14’na, lord of the Bhdias ee. 
Tolar and tho Pratihiras.. 2, 8 
etdparta, notoon sb an 
Itoop, (reference to Mar Sapor, tte.) |. 47, 4B 





Taballah, Bishop, 163 (Jabalaba) arr) 
Taoob, Mar ene ae 213 
Socobites, and St.Thomas 1, 165 
‘Jageddala, monastory —.. Sonn all67: 
Jagannithia of Puri, tomplo records, 245; in- 
sorption eas 238 fn, 





Jain, Banarsi Dna, Strse-dccent in Indo. 





Aron we Babee tt! 
Jainism ne oleae) 
Jaipur, gold moharvot |. er ty 


Fa arp 
Jakkanna Danda Nitha, minister of Deva 
mien 

ac pea sno 
seer 
See aaneneee 





Janapada,moaningot 3. ee MT 
Janu, MS, + BBW. 289,996 
Tondowr (Chinow pirator) PAW. 317 
Thigal (a country). +. 82, 93 





‘and Formosa, 
P.RW. 295 
Tetavarnan Bandara Chtle:Phodya, Chola 


opanoso (in commereo), 


vicoroy feds oy wae’, 
Tava and Cambodia.) | +e 185 
Jayastamba, purpose of Baume) 
Tayatungidova of Malwa des 23 
Jayayarman I, Parwmoivarn |.) 135 
Jayaynernan TTL is ars 
Jayavarman VIL... + 185, 
enti, (Jonta) famous Buddhist woman.) 49 
Joromniah, HK. G,, master of tho Pair Malacca, 
PEW. 297 
Jerome, St. -. 210, 


erusalom (and Christians of Malabar), 119, 120, 
omits, ourtion,,in India. 1G, 





jotons, gambling counters... 125 
Jewols, ornaments, regulations about 

‘woaring of, in Malabar... «2 16lm, 212 
Tilo, Raja. RAW. 805 
Find, coinagoot -- 8 a tL 
Joo Il, of Portugal. 107 
Tosti pirates. |” PLBW, $00, 207, 210 
Jodh Bats palace, and the Fathpursikel 

Palace of Akbar. 6. ey we 
Jodhpur inseription of Biuka 














ohanan, Mar, of Cranganore 47, 
Johanson, Prof,,on tho Kéyhaka Upaniyad, 
221m, 2880, 
Yobn,son of Qin. 
John, Bp.of All-Porsia vee 8 a 
JohnH, Bp. , =| Jae 
Yoho XXIT, Popoylottoroé i. IT 
John of Monte Corvino, on the St. ‘Thomas 
Yogend ° 


John Marshall in India, by Sbinfoat Ahmad 








Khan, (book-notice) sls 168 
Johnson, Liout..Comr. PEW. 234 
Johmon, Lieut.-Cor PEW. 335 

PEW, 495 
PEW, 212 
Jones, Sir William. re) 
Joseph, von of Qisdn +120 





oneph, Mar, (Bishop) document on, 105, 106. 
(of Ura)... 118383, 164, 213, 
Journal of Francia Buchanan in Shdhdbdd, 
by CE. A. W. Oldham (bookenatice) —.. 156 
Journal of Instian History, edited by Rao Ba- 
hadur 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar (book- 
notice)... ewes ay NG ANS 





Kabul mintaystom oy 
Kadanmallal, Mabibatiparam (. 
Kats, Holy Men (Sapor and Prod), 
Keaildsanith tomplo, Kincbiprrnm 
Kalamashs, (Ba-teanphyn) 
Kilanjare inveription 
Kalavaraga (Gutbarga) 2 ae RB. 
Kilidtna, tho Mount Dovagiet montioned hy, 2, 24 








Kalim Ullah, Habmaat, coins of s,s, MS 
Kall ind. "S90 Sindh. 

Kollarasa, poot 5. oe 
Kalisttbarnaetan 7 ese, 
Bima g. ie i wee 1 
Kanarovo langungs Prec] 
Kanan), the Imperial Pratihiens of, 1811844290 


Kanishka era, initial dato of. cs 
Kannada. 869 ‘end—. 

Kapoanf, Camaante)ie C-ravancbee_y» 104 
Kanoy, Thomas. S00 Thomas Cana. 

Kant Koros and Grdapharasn oy 






































TKapilnr, (Kapiloivara) Gags «235,236 
coimagoof te 1D 
Karikila, Chole i Se nares 
Rarinidu, blaok eountey eermen 
Karkarija IT, Baroda insoription of. 181, 182 
Karodtak, suggested derivation of y+ 173 
‘Karuraapal, nour Madras + 200 
Karend, hgh ousty) Cas 
Kat. purer "8S 
Kajha, sages ae 
Kaphaba Upanigad —°. 01807, 221-280 
Kath Sarit Sore, Hinds and non Hinds de 
rent in E + 19196 
Kathdaaritaigara : 188 
Katuieuratti church at 27a, 7 
Kanjalya,on « Chokravartin’s domain. 197,138 
Kautuboroina s tte E 
‘Kautuka-sarvoaea ey) 
Kaviripattanam, (Christians of). vig 2M 
Kayanklam, (Coulko) 5 Ma 48 
Kilyusthas, (and tho Ahirs) 1 
oyfbat, Shan sholl-tooney anger 





ayabation, sholl-monoy 20. 

Wélet'ma, coins used in gambling 2125 

Kama, Sith Atharsan Upanital. (Seo abe 
‘Kiouni) .. = 201m, 


oppo, Capt. (altewards Adin Sir ory), 
PEW. 213, 217,219, 235 
Kern, Prof, 147,148; 0n the Kéfhaka Upanitad, 
23a, 2260, 2270. 
Kestrel, HMB. . BREW, 238 
Khajuriho inseription of Yatovarman, 220, 231 
Khartoum, arsenal 2+ 168, 163 
Khomf, famous Buddhist woman. 
‘pyit bst, « Barmewm gamne of chason 
‘hills, the ates 
Rhujjuttard, famous Baist woman 
Khurram (Princo) ors 
‘huarau (Prince). 
Kiuwa Hof Persia. 
Khwija BabA, and Manvoct 
Kiethorn, Dr.,on tho Pratibiras —«. 
Rien Brg Sing 
Kill, Chola ks 
Ritetirukeoil temples. 
King, (V- A.) “: 
King, Me. 1. Whito 











: 201 & a, 204 eo, 


Kiouni, Kaaba Upaniead 
Kirkton ns eco 
Kivtiptla of Jtlor.. oar’) 


Kintmgotamlfosious Buddhist woman, 66, 07 

‘Kistna plates of Gapadeva of Kondavidu, 
236, 237, 238 

Kitu._ See Kistipila. 

Kalgi'Tomman.. S00 Thomas Cana 

Kokogwh, in Upper Burma) coins found at .- 38 

fiemoanre s,s. see 26m 

Komeet ane 8 

Koudavidu, and Orisa > 

Kosala, 4 

Kosambian Bhikbhus * 

Kojak Kiel, (Parur) ond Catayeoylo, 


208 











Krad 0 {Kigodie Rar) oa the 
ry ce 
Kgatciyon — 

Siryavansl 
Somavaisl 


he Ahclaim tn 13; dito 
185; and Brahma-vidy 
Rpeiselaterstertivan, onl the Seven 








+ BPM 
sa a Heit ee 
emps diac aloe 
Kubld 2 (Qube) ke 1D 
Kabera, iordof the Yakshos <. 0.1.0 
Kulaietbare Varman <0 -. 0. M118 
bulima, (balima) creed 0 teens 
Kumdra, (messing of). ‘atte, 
arte hips, funder ofthe Sierras 
dynasty of Orissa. 

‘Kamara Vyilaa, poet 

Kun-hol-tye 

Kuvavalangid, in N. Travancore, 

ava eos Mera 





Sci sed tho ponisode, Brthmans 
se =n GT—17S, 185, 186, 188 








Kolbe'dia, (Qutba'd-dis) Aiba = = 190 
Kuagle «| BBW. 835 
Kean Teg 0-5. BAW. 890 
Kyouktat,in Shan States -. |. 190 
Ladakh, Chronicleeof 6, a 1088, 180 
La Dordogne 5 Paw. 216 
Ladrone Telands PEW, 216 
Lesdegerypaieiiy eae 
REW. 210, 216 
Taiy Mary Wet PEW. $07, 206 
TAgloe Lo. BBW. als 
Lakhumd, famous Buddhist woman... 68 
Uakkanos Daoda Nayak, mini of Deva 
Riyal... +. 7719, 81, Be 
amos, i th Pairs) “ i 
Lakgmave Sena 
ake ey 2, 10; a Maal, B.A 


282 INDEX 





La Loubére, (author of Siam,) on currency 





among the Burmeso .. nu 
Tancier . os BW, 8 
Land's Ancedota Syriaca i 1p, 122 
Lang, Raja, Malay pirate chiof ..  PLRW. 206 





Langiry, Mr. Master of tho Ringdow, PEW. 223 


Iaikiivern s,s. SMES, 

Lanun pirates, P-E.W. 208, 209, 214, 215, 218, 
271223 

arin, hook-money.. Re} 


Ta Tadorie de la Connaissance et ta Lopigue ches 
‘ea Bouddliste tanlife, by Prot. Sh, Stebor. 























bataky, (booksnotico) .. s,s. 182, 18 
Latter, Thomas, (author of Burmese Grammar) 
on Burmewo coins. 38, a 
oad, a curreney among tho Burmese, 11; in 
iam 0 ey ve AAS. 
1 Blano, Vincent, on currency among the 
Burmoa SM Ce oh Se 
Te Bourgeois Gentithomme, Rival translation 
OF ch shea Wee estit WRT ae 
Leeds, William, in India...) ag 
Lo Quien, on Mar Sapor, ote, te 47, Be 
Lemmona, (Lesmonda), ".... PARLW. 234 
Lovassoult, husband of Boga Samra... 78 
Lion andthe Elephant... |) BP. 5 
Lion-throne of Dharmarhje, st Mahibalipa: 
La Ge re ay 
literature under Deva Raya I .. 1... 89 
Little Mont, (Chinna Malai) and St. Thomas, 
123, 165, 210 
Lo Chun Sun, pirate .- BRW. 232 
Lockyer, (euthor of Trade in Iadia)on Burmese 
Currency. bo Aas eae 
Lockyer, Copt.W.N, .. -) PEW. 295 
Tegie, She Ss ve ara Bee 200 
Wogot te ap 
Lokoivars, Boddhisattva, (aa protector of 
‘ASMor) = 3h) ig Wc aN 
Torakt, songs be ory STS, 
Lorik, Ahirhoro .. |) + 189n, 
Jotds, found in Poilthitdom ya a 
Lovett, Capt... 6. 1) pany, 29) 
lump curreney (metal), 11—14 ; ancient. 9 





Macao, and the Portuymose,  PLB.W. 999-233 
Macdonell, on the Upanijads, 167, 168, 171, 








173, 186 
‘Maodonell, Sir Riohard .. PAB. 17, 254 
Macfarlane, Capt... PEW. 294 
‘Machow Wang, pirate __ PEW, 29 
Mackenzie (reference to Mar Sapor, ota.) 47 
Meakin Fo Rwy 
Madirdvatt Fel te, ee ag 








Migna, s- ANB BMBR. 28 
‘magio and taboo in some notoy on, HOT—11E 
Magicienn IMS... EW, 93 
mahd,meaningot.. ew 


Mahibali, and Mahibaliparsn 
Mahibotipur, the antiquities of .. 8. 
‘Mabiibatipuram, Mavalivarwn, and othoe 











forms. BR LD, 1D, 
Mahibatiy,(tho Bigas) 2, BL Ag 
Mabtbhirata 3, aoe 
Mahidajt Sindhia oT ta ag 
‘Mahiidovar Pattanam, noar Cranganore, Hopes 
1h, 
Mahimalla, (Narasiihavarman 1) “ a 
Mahdndgaka “ + 
Mahipajipati Gotamt | 
Mahleasfea and Kannada 
‘Mabiiristel . 
Mahéra{ta and Mahirigtra 





of tj, Pratihira k, 184; 
Soar aca Coes a 
Mabondrapiladova IT, Pratihirwk. —.. 230234. 
Mabendravarman T andthe Seven Pagodas, SP, 1 
aC 
Mahindapila, Pratihira k., identification of ., 290 





Mahiptla, Pratihien 231; and Bhoja 
M1, 233} and Keitipita BM 
Mahipilo TI, MahOrajddhirAja, Pratihira k, .. 23% 

Mahiga, (Mahindapilay |) ap 


Mahige Mandap t MahAbalipuraey <. 8 41 
Mahigisurn, at the Soven Pagodas =... &.P. 3, 6 
Mahisieura-vadha, at Mahbatipuram ., BP. aire 


Mabmdd of Ghwzni, chamoterof s,s, 19) 
‘Mahmad Shih T. of Gujarit, (coins wrongly 
‘amigned to), 216; coins of, 16210 


Mabmod Shah Bahant, coin of — 5. 4s 1B 
Mahéein, place. |... ag aa 
Mainwaring, Leut.Comr,  -, PUR. a4 
Maitroya og) age 












Maitreyanitha 6. La 
majicte, (oka) 6. a 
Malabar, the Aryan tholowof ., oo 
Malobarand Juanda Orie 2 156-160 


Malabar nd Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh, 4548, 

Malabar and St. Thomas, 7—10, 196. Seo also. 

Christians of. 

‘Malabar and Thomas Can, 103—106, 117124, 
100—165, 200214 

Malabar Miscellany 6, SL 

















INDEX 53 
Malacca... PEW. 205 al dara ae 2120, 
Malakar, (Malabar 2): pica vel, £0, 89, 0668, 87, 147, 48 
Malatimadhova .. . oo ” + 1 Marzo Pot and the Oh Tomas logon 18 
Mélawe .. oe e += 230 | Margom Kati Pattw oe 9, 10, 1240, 





Malayalam documents, rfeerng to ‘Thomuns Caray 
103—106, 117—124, 160—105, 200-214 
‘Malayavarmd, Kurothi inweription of... 184 
Malo, Sir ohn, om eastern sinting methods, 
190, 

‘Malcolm, (author of Traeels in South Bastern 
‘Aaia) 08 the introduction of coinage Into 











Burma 18, 18, 126 
Maldive Tlands of nt ns 
‘MAlor-Ko(lA, mint of, se M9—t51 
Maliarpha, (Mayilal) and Mylapore .. 210 & m. 


Moliarpha, of Ptolemy, and Mahibaliparam, 





BP. 9 
Malik Kator 113, 200 
Mali Bhuard. i 200 





Mallai, Mallapusi, Mahibalipuraa 5. SP. 9 
Mali, famous Buddhist worman! =. ‘86, 87 





MalikAdev!, famous Buddhist woman... 80 
Mallikirjuns, 77, 79, 82-84; and Kapilondra, 

236, 297 
Mallinitha and Dovagii + 83149. 
‘Mémallapuram, Mabibalipuram.. .. SP. 9 
Ii Pag som athe) san A ey 
Mase ok rs 
Matdle-Qulaman 
mamtuks of Delhi 









mdmédted samayakkér, nite Syrians) 

Man (Soul) oe oe 
Manoesdernediais 
Mandddart.. 
‘Mandor, ‘(Mipdayyapurs) | 
Minddivieh 





Maigalind -. 
‘Mangolore, A Historical Skah, by George 
Mornos, (book:notice) .. + 240 
Mangel Singh, Rajoof Jaipur, coinaot 49 
Maoichchottisiowelles .. sss. 80a, 
Mopigriman 2 260 30 


Mapigrimakdr, (Mapigramattie), 26 &n, 21n, 

Mapigrimmattachehan (Syrian Chiriotians), ” 16n, 

Mipikka Vadakcar, 118, 100, 100 > (Vichikar), 
209, 21gn, 214 


Mogimibhalot 5. 190:SP. 16 
Manipur, coinagoof ore 
Magjoiel 0. 30 
‘Manu (called Bharata). + 18 


Manusol. S00 Manuchy. 
Manuehi, (Manwool) roforence to Sir Willian 





Norris. 6 
Manuehy, (Manouehy) Andae 70,1 
Manuchy, Angola a 
Manucby Frascisoa a 
‘Manuchy, (Manouohy) George . a 
Manuchy, Nicola, will ud testainont of, 00-79 
Manuchy, Perino GST 
‘Manuscripta, at Ducon University, progress of 

‘the collection of . “ == ht 





Marianne. ae 42 ss AEM, 206. 
Maria Philipping.. PW, 1 
‘Macignolli, and the St.Thomas legend, 9, 214 
Mirkapdiya 1... SLSR. 20-40 
Marques, -Ms., (Portuguese Consul, Ningpo) 

PEW. 287, 290 
Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh, 42-48. Soe aleo 

Sapor, Mar, Prodh, Mar, 


Marsden, on Burmese coinage... a7 
Martall, Cape. - 4  BEW. 24 
Martin, Francoin .- .. yay or 


Martyrdom of St, Thomas, he Apoatte, by 
a dptsgrret heel (book-notice) — .. 106 





sess By TL 18S 
oo BW ag 
oe BBW, at 
+ BBW. 297, 397 
Masulipatam, and the E. 1. Company 1G 
Majampimér, petty chiels 163 
‘Mathanadova, Rijorgayh inscription of |. 93 
‘Matthow of St. Joseph, Fro... 1, BMD 
Maung Sow Maung, Township Officer, Toungd- 
wingyl,on Burmese coins... |... 38 
‘Mivalis. See MahAbatis. 
Mavalivaramn, (Mabibalipuram), 8.P, 1—9, 10 
May - PEW. 320 


May, Ar. (Supt. of Police, Honghong), PEW. 232 
‘Max Moller 172; on Eokchart's mysticiem, 190 ; 
‘on the Kaphaka Upanisad, 201, 203, 204, 
2230, 224n, 
McOrindle's Ancient India as Deseribed by 
long, by Sereedenaat Onersdt ae, 
(book-notice) 2. a nate Te 





MoLaod, Capt... Sseeceale 
MeLeod's and Richardson's Journals, on Bar- 

mew currency: =) ls aa 
Modats, Pagoda ia 1 37,4 
Medea’, RRA. 925, fo 
Meermin oo) BBW. a1) 





‘Megha of Kalida, a possible identideation 
of tho Mount Devagisi mentioned in .. 23, 24 
Memoirs of The Archaolegical Survey of 
India, No. 31, ‘Tho Indus Valley a The 
Vedio Period by Ral Babadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda (book:notlee) .. vee 
Mong-ni-dio (Minriaa) k, of Arakan <.<. a0 
‘Mong-racdaigy (Afinrdeaji) ks of Arakon 40 
Monjion, Liewt.Come.W. |. BLEW. 284 
Montaragyi (Boddp'aya) -. sis 
‘Moca, ey Wemtifiation of. 
Mecopotami, thlot of, 34; Christians of, 117, 11 
‘otal, (other than gold and silver) stamped 
hanpe of, a eurenny ating th Berta, 
M14 janclent. swe 
Mottiki, famous Burmese woman. 0s 
Mowar, Riwal Jaitraiiiha of, kingy of 314 
MU, HMS RAEN, 25 














a. 133" 

















204 INDEX 
Mignsit, famous Buddhist woman 88 peed 
Mibiew (BhojeT) ..... 1... 8 | Mapowr, (Sh Arcot dlitriot) two inscriptions 
Milachichri Kira, S00 Shamsu'd-dia Altamsh, so 238, 290 
Mildenhall, Zohn, vista Akbar no a 
3, an Mya ste ay 2005 0 iia 
poms people ne (i 7) BREW. 219 
Mindi, (Mong) . of Arakan |) 0 Bairro 


Mindén Min, (and the introduction of coinage 
into Burma), 19, 14; coins of, 43, 45, 00, 
92, 126n,, 127, 101 
Minrtza, S00 Mong-rattea. 
Minrdznji. Soe Mongra-dedgy/. 


Mintayijt. S00 Bodp'aya, 








minting, eastern mothoda of = 120101 
mints, eastorh .. 1,4, 100 
Miranda, Lioot, <.. LPRW, 286, 227 
188; MS8.in se MO, 
Kalipada, The Bint ond Serpent fi 
Saree ar 

MittAkAlikA, famouse Buddhist woman ou 
Mixithin (Midmthong)k. of Arakan . “0 


Mlechchhas, (Mubammadans), 31 ; abodes of 


tho fe <2 178 
Modain. S00 Babylon, 

‘Moens, on Mar Sapor ote. _ ee 
‘Mogul administrative methods, a Duteh account 
ptm eA Praidha 


Mobenjo-daro, discoveries at -. 35, 219, 220 
Moliére, by Lakshman Sarup, (booksnotice) ., 114 
Molucco pirates... ., | REW. 905 
‘monasteries, Vajrayana, destruction of |. 197 


Mondego. 4. new. BBW, B31 
monoy-cbanging, as atmde |... se AL 
monks, early Christin .. 1. 1) 10,211 
‘monolithic rock-cut shrines at Mahibalipuran, 
SP. 16 
Momerrato, Fr. A., 8J,on Malabar customs, 
29, 90, 19, 11m. 
Montaguo, Capt. J. W. PEW. 200 





‘Moory, (Arab tradons) ss as 168, 100 
‘Mooslim bin Rarbid, Jousmi pirate, PEW. 206, 207 
Mores, Georgo M., Mangalore,” A Hiniori 
ieee aes Marr 0 
Moulton, Capt, | papw!” gag 
Mount of India (Little Mount, near Calaruina}, 310 
Mrityu, ns the bailiffof Yama .. 200, 222, 2260, 
‘Modi Hasan, Raja of Sarawak PEW, 216, 
Mughal Court, Bir Win, Norris at tho, 43; Sir 
‘Thos, Roo atthe 5 
‘Mughal Eimpiro, reo of tho, 200. Boe nhso 
‘Mogul. 
Mughals 6 
‘Muhamimadabid, mint town 216,07 
Mubazoioad bin Bakhtyiir Khiljt | 
‘Mubsrumad Ghiori aye 
‘Mubammad Tughlag, currency methods 























Mutalili, meaningot —.. 6.) 
‘Mutt6, famous Buddhist wornan 
‘Maftochira, church ot 2. sss 





156,105, 209, 210 & ty 214 
Mytioun, (Governor) — es) 
‘Myth, Tho Bird and Serpent... 197 





Nadie Shab... | 
Nagabhata 1, Pratihiea ke 1) 
Nigabhate Ti, of Kanayj |) 
Nagitjuna sy, 
Rig Go Jothgue) - 
ighvaloka. Seo Nagabhala 11. 
Nagda (in Mowiy) s,s 88 
Naghrads, S00 Nigda. 

Nahm Abba 
Nalimipleanyn i, 
Noir (Nayro) and Christian 20 n,, 211 & 
Nar Manoa sg 107, 180 
Nair Envoy to Portugal (Juan da Crus), 182189 
Noaieitina <a ost 
Naim $ 
Najab Quit Kinin <3). oa 
Nakularitd, famous Buddhist woman 
Nalanda, mommory yee 
nd}i(amenmure) =» 3.1 
Nalkes, Soo Fanarae. 

‘nimi (14 silver coins) 
Nindghdp inscription. 2) 
Nanda, famous Boddhist woman, 
Nandi the Fair. Soo Abbiripananda. 
Nandi (Siva's Dull) at MabAbaliparam, BP. 12 
Nandi-varinan, allava ik. andl the Hoven 

Papodae ae BABA AB 




















inpEx : 











‘Narasthhavarman I, and Mahibaiipuram, SF. 9 
‘nresiihavarman 11, .ndthe Seven Pagodas, §.P. 10 








“Nigiru’d-din, Saltdn, (son of Altamsh) 3 
Nigira'd-din Qubicha (of Sindh) ss 
‘Nasrdsi, note on a nt 
‘Naushirwin (Kbusra, Chosroos q Shed 
navodedrd, note on '. » 
Navigateur PEW, 207 
‘Nawab of Arcot, Manuchy’s mission to, 0, 2 
Niyne. See Noir 

‘(Nasarenos - " 
‘Nedducoon. Seo Notun Konsum. 

negation (and existence) .. 





Nonna. : 
Nepal, Vajrayina Buddhism in. 
Nestorian schiom, date of. 
Nestorians . 

etuilknnam, in Central Travancore 
enteh, Com the Maha cinage 
News : 


Sevier, Soe in Tada 








Tretia (nating) ~ 

sein (tna) : 

ingwemd (nbd) - 

icea, Council of 2 

Nichaia, mt. % 

Xicholson, Dr. E.,on Burmese ofan 
Sober blends... +. EW. 23h 
Nicolag Manvohy's Wil snd Testament, 073 
Niger, HM. 8. = RaW BR 
Nimrod, HBS. PEW. 231 
Nirbhayonarendro, identifestion of... 330 
Niruddbo Bhatia - + SMSR 35 
eietea-> <196, 197, 2230. 
Nirvindhya, civ. ieee ae 
Nisibia, Seo Sabin. 

‘ied Sbih Babmani 237 


Nisam Shihi dynasty of Abmadnopar, coins of, 318 
‘Norris, Sir William, Bt., sources for en account 
Sl his emboey to Aurangzeb « A 
Noth Star.» =» 1 BW. 238 
Noteron curresey and coinage ation the Bar- 
‘oan, 11-18, 37—45, 10—06, 125—131, 149—183 





Noten onthe Sven Pagoda 
‘Now Lepanlo 
Nunit,on Dove Rayw It - 
Nwinhinthe + 











Odoric, Fring, and the St.’Phomaa legend. Y 
Olakkannidéara Temple, at Mabibaliparam, 8. P. 12 
‘Oldenberg, Prof.,on the meaning of Yabshs, 07, 
145; 0n the Upanitada, 168, 190, 171, 208% on 
tho Kéthake Upanieod .. .. 207, 221n,, 224 
than, C.E. A.W 
“Memoirs of the Arehalogical Survey of Indie, 
Tein areal Rrra Common. 8 
Epupephia Inds, vol NIP, Tan 87, 
A Guide to The Qutb, Dede”. 1G 
The Embasny of Sir Thomas Roe to Inia, 1018 
08 os | 
‘The Stone Age in Indias. sas MB 
Bulletin de Clicole Francaise @Estrime 
Orient, woLXXV ws cee 1M 
India's Pot. 2188 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part TL .. 165 
Journal of Francis Buchanan in Shéba in 
wi2—18Id.. Pa} 
-Archata Sry of indi, Asal Raper, 











a <. 210, 330 
Annas! Bidgrphy of Indian Arseny 
for the year 1926 ‘28, 240. 
Om (sacred syllable) th 
Omar Ali, Saltanof Borseo -. PEW. 382 
Omega -- PEW. 228 
On Pe Atte Bian yt Groner 
son, (book-notice) = 
Opara, (Malabar festival) se At 





‘opium, (smuggled), P-EW. 210, 234, 235; (trade, 
poe PEW. 213217, 225, 227, 280 
-. PEW. 233, 236 

Origin! Home of the Inie Boropane, tig Jar 














‘Charpentier, (book-notice) wea 185 
rien, the Empire of. [35830 
‘ornaments, (jewels) (wearing of, in Malou), 
16la, 212 
Ornoy (and Antioch), 100, 1655 (Oraoy) 311 
Coa nenes stan: PEW. ot 
- REW. aM 
pret oor (sve) anon the Barn, eH 
Tadmasasobhava and Indrabbit 196 
Pedromizha of Mowhr om 
Padtnmadevi, (Privcem) ws BL 
Pagin Min, currency methods of 7 
Page, JA. A Guide to TheQuib, Delhi. AND 
Pagoda medals i vie 
sh. 


Pagodas, the Seven, Notenon 6.» 
Paittel 
























































256 INDEX 
- SP. 16 ) Pirsoy in Eastern Waters, notes on, P-BW. 
Palliser, Lieut... PEW. 228 | 205-238; Bibliography, PEW. 239-248 
Panamallai temple of Rj SPM | Piste 
Panaras, songs of the 3 a1 s+ ABW. $9) 
Panchaknla (Panch6l). “sen am PEW, 20, 10 35 
Pangoran Usop, pirate |. PEW. 221, 222n, rds 
Pasgtali Hanbe peste) si RR European 8. BAY, 10 
Panglima Bapa Palakka. .. EW, Formomn |) PEW, Bs 
Pangliraa Datoo ose eee Malay. PEW. 206-219, 22123, 
ae eee Meoterwe i. WE 
Panjiib Native Chiefs, (Modern) coinsot | Phocbol, Prof... SALSA, Bl, 32, 3, 38, 30 
Prammedvaravarman 1, suggested identification Pitman, Capt J.C... PABW, 995 
Station) 2) Se Ee 4 
Parintake, Chola ke : placenta, the, superstitions regarding S108 
Parasurima, at Mahibalipuram | Plowe, HBS... 4, es PRW, Sa 
Paravas, St, Francis Xavior's Plo paw 88), 997 
foots, of the reign of Deva Riyal.” 8 84 
Parges. S00 Prod, Mar. Poley,on tho Képhaka Upanigod 201, 890m, 
Paricéroyama, moaning of so a26n. | Pompei, minting in ass. se A 
‘parompak, (piracy) PEW, 228 | Pondichorry, Manucel’s connection with, 70, 7, 73 
Parseos, (igniolos) «. 73 | pronit, (monk's money). 
aru, (and Parur) +119, 121 | Ponti, tho, in Hongkong 
Parur, Christians of 1,209, 211n, | Poort, Capt.S. , PE. 
Parvati, at Mabibalipuram BP, 10,12, 4 | porcelain, Siamese, a token currency, 90, 00, 
Parvati (river)... + 28] 195; from Worcester Be 
Pasooadli, and Visabha-Khattiyi ~ 86 | Port Bll, 1. Company's Hic 
Pawo, of 8t.'Thoman Ne 220 
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ood 92 to om thoir manuscripta end corrected 
proofs to Sm R, C, TEMPLE, Baxz, 0.8, CLE, 
FSA, cfo Loyt's Bank Ltd., Cox'ssnd King’s 
Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


Contsitators of Acticlea to. thin. Journal will 
greatly oblige tho Editor if they will leave the 
‘upper half of the fet sheot of manuscript blank, 
for the convenience of the Baitor, in entering 
fnstructions to the Presa roganting titling, style of 
Printing, submiasion of proofs, etc, ete, Such 
instroctions, when sent separately, ere Liable to 
‘Feeult in confasion and delay, 


Conteibators will aleo grestly Tighten the tex 
of the Editor, ox well as Jessen the coat of com 
petition and correction, by observing the follow- 
ng euggeations — 


1. Ta prepating copy, plense ave a matgia 
‘of wt lout three inches on one side. "The revision 
fof a crowded manutcript is exrecively troablee 
‘ome and laborious, When tho lat sheet of the 
article has been finished, the leat footnote or 
other interpolation added, and the last subtroc- 


tion made, please number the folice consecutively * 


‘with the actaal numbers frown 1 to the end. 


2, Write plainly, especially proper names and 
foreign words, If foreign charnctors aro to be 
ecoployed, let them reeerable as closely na possible 
‘the type in our foota. If Roman or Italie charso- 
tere with dincritical pointe wre uaed, see that the 
Points ere distinct and rightly placed. Words to 
be printed in Ttalice howd by once underscored, 
Words to be printed in Clarendon type xony be 
‘once wndsrscored with bloe pencil, Typewritten 
copy always needs to by carefully rovieed, with 
cexpocial attention to mechanical fmolia and to the 
punctuation. 


3. Indicate pamgropha clearly by a wide in« 
Aeation ab the beginning ; or, if the broak ia wa 
ssherthought, by the ural sigi (9). Begin ail 
larger divisions ot an article on a fresh sheot of 
paper. Tels hardly necesmry to my that the proper 
‘construction of paragraphs is far more than e matter 
of extemal appearance, 


4. Pumctuste the copy preciely as you wish it 
to appear in print, Double marr of quotation 
("*) should be used for actual qnotations, single 
marks (°") (or indladed quotations, definitions, and 
the ke, 





8 3 nda ie ie Ot Ds eee ee 
‘ull whore It fit occurs. In subsequent citations 
‘the work may be referred to by the sigailieant words 
of the title ; but abbeevintions which may not be 
wt once undeestood are to be syoiled, and. above 
all,entiro uniformity shoul be observed Cezoughout 
‘the articles. Where some conventicnal ystems of 
citation in in general une, afte case of the Vedas, 
‘sod the Brahmanis literature, the estabilshed. cos 
tom of scholars whowld be followed. Titles of boake 
willbe printed io Talon; titer of article tm porto 
cals, in qoototion riarks, with tha same of the 
Periodicid ii ‘Italion. Bub the. well-established 
method of abbroviating the ttle of the Zoumale 
of the five principal Oriental Sociecion (f.4., AOS. 
‘JASB., IRAS,, ZDMG,) whould bo nara toy 





©. This dosimablo, for magons of economy an well 
fat good typography, that footnotes be kept within 
moderate Limits, References to footnoter should 
be made by brief series of natural numbers (say 
from 1 t0 10), not by stars, dagen, oto. As to 
‘the mothod of inserting footnotes in the copy; Rood 
‘umge difieer. A way convenient for author aad 
‘editor and peinter is to insort the note, with a wider 
Jeft-band margin Uban thas used for the text, begin 
‘ing the note on the line next after the linn OF Mex 
to which it rolors, tho text fia being resumed om 
the Ung next after the ending of the note. But 
if the note is wn afterthought, or iit fe long Is 
‘well to interpolate it on a freab not aa m rider. 





7. Conteibutors aro requested to kindly reosexn~ 
ter thet additions and alterations in type after = 
antic in printed in pagon, are in any cam tech 
‘lca diticalt and proportionately costly, the Bilt 
for corrections sometimes amounting to as touch 
© the Git cost of composition, and that suck 
alterations eatail » most teying kind of Inbour, 
rot only on editom and oompositars, bat on the 
‘authors thomeelves os well, and they are ancord~ 
ingly advised that  caceful peuparation of thale 
manuscript in the mannee above indiented will 
seve both the Editor aad themeslvea mdch tae 
‘Beoemary trouble, 





Remittances relative to Subsoriptions to. 
‘be mado payable to— 
The Proprietors, 
British India Press, 


Mazgaon, 
Bombay, No. 10. 


and notices of change of address, to tho 
Sormarsrexnan, 





"Noten acd Gonos wil always be padly ceived 
sod imsertad in tha Indion Antiquary. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributors in India are requented tobe #0 
‘good as to aurea popors and. correapondence to 
the EDITOR, care of the Beitith India Pree, 
‘Moagaon, Bowitoy. 


Contributors in Barope are requested fo bo #9 
rod 08 to wond their mmnuscripte aad corrected 
Proof to Sin RG, TEMPLE, Baur, OM, CAE, 
F.8A,, c/o Lloyd's Bank Ltd, Cox'send King's 
Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


Conteibutom of Articles a thls Journal will 
rectly oblign the Editor If they will ewe the 
upper halt of the fot aheot of ranuseri laa, 
for the oonvenionos of the 2titor, In, entering 
fasteuctlonn to the Piyss riganding sidings style of 
Printing, mubmiswion of pools, ete ete. Such 
Instructions, when ment separataly, are shila to 
yall In eontanion wad delay 


Coots butors will also greatly lighten the task, 
‘of tho Heitor, 6 well ax lemon the coat of gone 
Position and comvotion, by olwerving, tbe follow. 
Jing eugzgostions +— 


1, In propariag copy, pleam lonre a margla 
of ab Teast three Inchos on oi side, ‘The revinloa 
of © oromded manuscript ia excenively troubles 
ome ant laborious, Whe tho lait ebaet of the 
‘article aa been nisbed, the last footnote or 
‘other intorpolation sade, and. the lant aubtenes 
on ynndo, please nuumbar tho folios consecutively 
‘with tho actual numb from 1 40 the oad, 


2. Write plainly, sapecially proper names and, 
forelgn words, If forvign ehemeters wre (0. be 
‘employed, Jot them resemble me closely am peal ble 
the type in our fonta, I Roman oF Italie eharws- 
fers with diaoritieal pohats are two, aw shat the 
Pointe re distined and rightly plooed. Words to 
bo printed In Halics ahould bo nn» underscored, 
Words to by printed in Clarendon type may” bm 
fone» underscore! with bios peadll, ‘Typewzitten 
copy alwnyw needa to be carwfully raviend, with 
eopoclal attention to nischanieal faults nnd to the 
unetuntion, 


3%. Indicate parngrapha dlearly by a wide In> 

eotion et the beginning ; or, If tho break ie ae 
aherthoughty by the weual sign (€), Bagin lt 
Jerme divisions of an articlo on w frodh thot of 
(peper. Ie iaharly necomary to any that th proper 
‘seesteuction of parngropha la far mor than matter 
‘of external appearance, 


A Punctuate the copy precisely wa you wink it 
0 appear tx print. Double marks of quotation 
(0) should be ied for aotual guotations, single 


rearka ('") fr fashuded quotations, deflation, and | 


Nhe Hike, 












Ta citing the tiles of Looks, 
{oll whace it fet oecurs. Ja mulwoquea 
‘the work may be referred to by the significant 
of the tities ; but abbreviations which i 
cate resol 64 ie aa . 


hood 


tom of scholara shuld be followed. ‘Titles of books 
wilt bo printed prego gest a 
‘als, in quotation nek, ‘noe 
Periodient in Tealien, But sho wallemtablished 
mathod of abWievistiog the sities of the Joumale 
of the Ove principal Oriontal Societien (J.An, SAOS 5 
YASD., RAS», EDMO.) sould be adhered to. 


& Te bo desirobto, for reasons of eeonoroy ae well 
‘as good typography, that footooten te kerps withla 
‘moderate limita, Rafereone to footnotes 
bo made by beet weriea of natu! numbers (my 
from 1 40 10), not by aterm, dagipe, ota, Aa to 
‘the mathiod of inwerting footnotes in the copy; Roo 
nage differs, A way eonvunieuk far author 
‘editor and Printer ta to invert the mote, with a w 
leftand orga than tat aand for the text, begine 
ning the mote on the line next ator the line 
to which (trofom, tho teat itenlt being revutned 
‘the tine next after the wading of the note, hut: 
iC the note in an altarthought, oF ie wie 
‘rll to iaterpoate ion feb hoot am ie. 























4. Contbutors ire rediuerted to Kindly remem 
tor thet adilitions and alterations in type attor aa 
‘Axticl i priate im pogre, ato in many oases tech 
nloally difficult and proportionately eontly, Nhe 
for correction» aometimen amounting to na much 
ar tha firwt coat of comporitions aiid that suet 
Alteration® entail ® tost trying kind of labour, 
rot only on editors and eomponitory, bu on the 
Perpphrengetrdelacrligone ot 
loyly ailvived that a earaful pewparation. 
roanwsoript in the manner above indieated wil 
tovo both the Kattor aod themselves much as 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. j 





8. Ia Hiting the tithes of books, give the vite fn 


| full whore it frst ocouct. In mubloquent citations 


Contributors in India ara requested to be 0 | 
‘good sx to address papers and correepandence £9 
the EDITOR, care of the British Todia From, 
Anxgron, Borboy. 


Contributors in Europs are requested tobe po | 
‘geod as to cond their manuscripta anit corrected. 
proofs to Sm R, C, TEMPLE, Barr, 6,8, CLE, 
V.8A., c/o Lopd’s Bank Ltd,, Cox'raad King’s 
Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


Copteibutom of Arties to this Journal will 
rently oblige the Tlitor if bey will Josey. the 
upper bal! of tbe firm sheot of roanuseriph binnik, 
for the coavenience of the Tativor, ty. entering 
Jnstroctlons to the Prom regarding tiling, syle of 
printing, ubmialon of proots, ete ato, Buch 
fasievetions, when seu voperainly, sew fiabla wo 
eault In eootasion wid delay. 


Contelbutore will also grontly Tighten the. Uask 
of thin Taitors a welt wa foe Np ont of eons 
ponition and earrvetion, by observing the follow 
tng aogyoations t= } 


1. Jn preparing copy, plow Jeave a margin 
of a last theo Inobos on one ai, ‘The revision 
of  erowdad manuscript ts encamively troubles 
tome and laborious. When the lat abeot of the 
article has beon finished, the Int footnote oF 
other interpolation added, and the Inst mubtrac. 
Vion made, plosse number te folios consecutively 
with the aotaal numbers from 110 tha ond, 


2 Write plainly, capeolally proper namow nnd 
forelim worda, If foroign charsetere are to’ be 
‘employed, lev hein eovmenble ae élotely an pombe 
‘the type fa our fonts, If Homan oe Hallie dharaee 
tore with diacrition! polnta are vned, see that the 
pointe aro dibinot and rightly placed. Wants to 
tbe printed In Tlaties vould be once undarvcoredt, 
Words to bo printed in Clarendon type may be 
‘ono» underscored with Liue pave. TTypowritten 
copy mlwnys news to be) carefully rovised, with 
‘mpretal attontion to mechanienl {null and to the 
‘punctoation. 


3. Indicate pamgeopha elowrly by a wide a> 
oation at the bngiuaing; oF, If the break ta aa 
fver-thought, by the una} vgn ({). Begin all 
Target divlona of article oa fresh shoot of 
paper. Isis hnedly neceseury to may that the proper 
construction of paragraphs rine than u matter 
of extemal appenrancn, 


4 Punctunte the copy prectealy as you wish It 
to sppear in Print. Double iarke of quotaticn 
(") should be uted for actual quotations, single 
oars ('*) for fuclnded quotations, datnitions, and 
tba fk, p 





‘tho work may be rofurred to by the significant words 
‘of the titles; but abbroviatioes which may n0% 
fob onoe imderatood are to be avoided, and, Above, 
‘1 eatio uniformity should be obmarved throughout 
he articles, Where some coaventional sytem of 
‘tation in in general wan, aa in the cane of she 
tnd the Erabmanis literature, the extoblished eu 
tom of rchalars should be followed, ites of hook 
‘will bo printed in Italien ithe of stiles i peeled 
als, it quotation marka, with the name of the 
periodical in, Taties, Hut tho. wall-etabiiabod 
mathod of abbroviatiog the ttle of the Joumalt 
of Un five friapal Oriental Sovieton (A, LAO 
JASN, JBAS,, DMO.) should ba adored to. 


6. 1 la dostrable, for reason of eeonomy as well 
1 good typography, tah footaoten te Rope eithin 
modeente limite Telironers to footnote should 
be mado by belol wortea of natural sumbeen (soy 
from 1 to 10), not by wtarn, daggurs, ete. 
‘tho tnothod of Inseeting footnotes in the copy: goed 
unge dite, A. yay convenient for author aad 
editor saul pater is 80 fiver’ the nate, with » wider 
Proipredamrctreis gaunyloot ale to. = 
ring the note on tho line next ntter 
{to which (0 rofars, tho text Maa nig eosin 00 
‘he Hine next after the ending of the note, Bub 
UT the note 1s an atter-thought, or if it le lang, (6 he 
wwol to lntorpolate Isom w tren abooh 08 rats 




















1, Contributors arw requested to Kkndly remeras 
‘bor that odditions and alterations tn type attor aa 
taticle le printed ia yagna, are in rhnny enain vote 
loally dl dioult and proportionately dot, the Bill 
{foe corrections xormotivnen to ma much 
“othe frat oat of compiaition, mud thad ave 
alterations entail a most trying kind of labour, 
aot eoly on editors and compositors, ut on the 
fsuttiorn therosatves x woll, wad they ary scoord> 
tugly adviewd that « careful preparation of their 
manuscript ju the manner aborw indlenteyt with 
ove oth the Faltor and thampelven soci wr 
egemary teouble, 
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‘Notes and Queries will alwys reealvad 
Beene acy reget ES = 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


Contritmitors In India are roquested to be #0 
ooil na 10 axhdrem Popes and correspondence to 
tho EDETOR, cafe of the Eeitish India “Prem, 
Margaon, Bomboy. 


Contributor in Eurogo are requested tobe #0 
geod wt to mad thelr manuseripte and. corrected 
proofs to Sia R, C, TEMPLE, Baxr, O.B., CLE, 
FA, clo Lloyd's Bank Ltd, Cox’sand King’s 
Brunch, 0, Pall Mall, London. 





CContitutom of Arise to thie) Joursal il 
secotly oblin the Elitor if they will ave the 
Upper half of the fit sbeet of reansmesipt Baa 
for the convenience of the itor, in enledog 
instevtion fo the Pres repaing biting, shaiot 
Printing, submission of proofs, ete., etc. Such 
insteuctions, whe ent separately, ore liable to 
roeult in confasion and delay, 





Contributory will also grestly Tighten the task 
of the Editor, as well os lesson the cost of com~ 
position and eoerection, by observing the. follow 
ing eugsretions 


1. Ta propating copy, please Jeave s mnnsia 
ot ue lous thon jachos nn one aia, ‘The eevision 
ff m crowded meniocript ia exseaively troublor 
tome and laborious, When tho Inst sheot of the 
axtinle Tan bees Aaiabod, the last foobnate oF 
ctbor interpolation added, and the lash aubirae- 
tion mado, piesa nuzaber tho folioa eousseutively 
swith the aotual nambors from 1 to the end. 


3. Write plainty, especially proper names and 
forsign words. If ferpign characters are to be 
splayed, let thom reeoratls oa coaaly on pombe 
‘the type in our forte, If Raman or Ralle ctarve- 
‘tore with discritical points are used, geo that the 
points are diatiaot nail xipily plsced, “Words to 
tbe penta is Taller show th eoen wnorooteds 
Words to te printod ia Clarendon type maybe 
ner cniderecored with toe penall. ‘Typawrities, 
copy always needa to be carefully revinnd, with 
copncial attention to roecbasial falta and. to the 
Peseiantion. 


Indicate parageapha clearly by 0. wids fn- 
eation at the beginning ; oF, if the Weak fa an 
ftierthought, by the wrual alga (%). Begin all 
larger divisioan of an neticlo on a tro abet of 
paper, Ibe hardly neeenasry to eay thet the proper 
‘evavsrvotion of pamigmptis it far more than a mittee 
of extrrual appearance. 


4 Punghante the copy presiely on you wish it 
to appear fo print. Dpoble marks of quotation 
(-") ehotld be weed for wetual quotations, single 


‘marks (°') for indloded quotations, defaitions, and 
the tke, 








5, fy citing the tite of hooks, give the title ti 
full whore it Gest cecurs, Tn eubsqquert lt 
‘the work may bo referred to by tho significant words 
(of the titles; bot abbreviations: whieh mop not 
‘es coco tmdaratood nro to be avoided 
‘all, catiro uniformity should be obewryed througbous 
the articles. Where some conventiang! wyatem of 
iuaton ia fa. general tm, wen ho eee of tbe Vedat 
‘and the Beahmanie titerture, tbe « ed cus 
tom of scholars should be followed. Tiles of 
‘will be printed in Italien; Ailes of ertielas fa period- 
cals, in quotation marke, with the manieiof the 
periodical in Italien. Bat the  wollestsbliht 
mothod of abbreviating the title of the Joomalt 
of tho five principal Oriratal Socionit (J-An JAQS 
TASB,, JRAS, ZDMO,) should te satoed to, 


6 Tie desirable, for masons of eeoneony ma well 









from 1 to 10), pot by alana, dagen, et 
‘he method of inserting footnotes : 
usige diflers. a ee eee 
‘editor and printer im to inner’ tbe note, witha widor 
Jeft-hond margin than thas used for the text, begin 
‘ing the uote on the lise naxt aftar the line of texs 
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